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PREFATORY NOTICE- 



IT appears desirable to the Editor of the following work 
to explain in a few words the circumstances which have 
led to its publication in the present form. The attention 
of the late Author had long been directed to the illustra- 
tion of the early history of English Poetry ; and his ap- 
pointment to the professorship of Anglo-Saxon in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in the year 1809, naturally rendered the 
metrical remains extant in that ancient language objects 
of his more particular investigation. The origin of the 
present volume is to be found in the Terminal Lectures 
which, in virtue of that office, he was called upon to 
deliver: in whatever degree therefore it may be con- 
sidered as forming a valuable accession to this branch of 
letters, it will afford an additional proof of the tendency 
of our Academical Institutions to cherish an enlarged 
spirit of literary inquiry on subjects far remote from those 
peculiar studies, which their opponents have erroneously 
and injuriously represented as forming the sole objects 
of a system stigmatized, — ^with little practical knowledge 
of its true nature or results,— as narrow, illiberal, and ex- 
clusive. 

In preparing his materials for these lectures, the Au« 

a2 



(iv) PREFATORY NOTICE. 

thor was not contented merely to avail himself of the 
documents already rendered accessible through the me- 
dium of the press by his predecessors in the same path 
of investigation ; but devoted much time to an examina- 
tion of the Manuscript stores of the Bodleian and Cotto- 
nian libraries, and more than once visited Exeter for 
the express purpose of consulting the valuable collec- 
tion of Saxon poetry bequeathed to the library of that 
cathedral by Bishop Leofric. Some detached portions of 
the original matter thus collected, were from time to time 
communix;ated to the public through the channel of the 
Archaologiuy British Bibliographer, &c. 

The pursuits thus fostered by the tenour and opportu- 
nities of Academical life were in 1812 exchanged for 
clerical duties in a country village. These duties, and 
the theological studies connected with them, now en- 
grossed, as they justly claimed, his chief attention ; and 
engagements merely literary or scientific were henceforth 
less pursued, than indulged in as affording that change 
of occupation which to active minds is rest, especially 
where early habits and languid physical powers indispose 
for more healthful relaxation. Under these circumstances, 
to which was added a less easy access to our public li- 
braries than had hitherto been enjoyed, the further prose^ 
cution of these favourite researches was long suspended : 
nor was it again resumed, otherwise than in the hope of 
rendering subservient to a purpose of parochial useful- 
ness' the profits which might be expected to accrue from 

* The object in question was the erection of a village school. Pro- 
posals for publishing by subscription, in aid of that object, " Illustrations 



PREFATORY NOTICE. (v) 

the publication of a work, obviously calculated to supply 
a desideratum of no inconsiderable importance in the 
history of the poetical antiquities of our language. In 
this view, the task of enlarging and methodizing his 
materials was recommenced with much ardour : but many 
delays intervened, and the object alluded to had been 
accomplished from the Author's private resources, before 

of the early History of English and French Poetry/* were circulated in 
the autumn of 1817» and an advertisement explaining in detail the con- 
tents of the proposed work inserted in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
August in that year. It was originaUy intended to have included not 
only the Saxon specimens now printed, but other unpublished mtite- 
rials connected with the earliest period of English poetry, and that of 
the Norman-French school. 

If any one should consider the mention of the circumstances above 
noticed as devoid of public interest, and therefore standing m need of 
apology, that apology must be found in the feelings of the Editor, which 
Induce him to dwell with peculiar satisfaction on such recollections of 
the spirit in which the late Author regarded the obligations of his pro- 
fession, and endeavoured to render even these rdaxations of his leisure 
hours subordinate to the higher purposes which they enforce. Under 
the same influence the Editor cannot refrain from subjoining a private 
memorandum relating to the present work, which is very characteristic 
of this habitual bias of the writer's mind : — it refers to the completion of 
the Analysis, &c. of the poem of Beowulf for the press. ** Tandem 
(Deo tempuSf copiam ac saUUem eufficienie) labor m kunc librum impend 
dendtts (opere scilicet integro diligenter perUeto^ compendio ejus AngUce 
exaratOf particuUs^ quamplurimis metrice, ad verbum qud fieri potuitp 
redditisj ahsohUus est, exeunte mense Octobris A. S. H. 18^0. 

*AXXa Sv ^6s /I* &iro rovS* ofriutrep* iv* ^pya rpiwefrOat.*' 

It cannot surely be destitute of usefulness to exhibit the consistent 
homage of a powerful mind to religious truth in the unsuspected mo- 
ments of its privacy. 



(vi) PREFATORY NOTICE. 

the first sheets were forwarded to the press. The design 
therefore of a publication by subscription was aban- 
doned : but the work so undertaken was allowed to pro- 
ceed, though very gradually, and only as the occasional 
amusement of leisure hours. Other causes of procrasti- 
loiation, not resting with the Author himself, arose from 
the peculiar impediments attending on the tjrpographical 
details of a publication like the present ; and from the 
united operation of these, he had at the time of his sud- 
den decease only corrected the proofs as far as page SO, 
and left in a state of complete preparation for the press 
the transcript of that portion of the w*ork which extends 
to page 163. The task of publication thus devolved on 
the present Editor, who had for this purpose to arrange 
the detached communications to the Archceologia and 
the MS. materials already alluded to ; incorporating 
them in their proper relative situations, according to his 
conception of the original design, and supplying such 
connecting and illustrative matter as appeared requi- 
site to the end in view. The manner in which he has 
endeavoured to execute this office will be found more 
fully explained in the Advertisements to the Introductory 
Essay and the Appendix. Of the merits of a work pro- 
ceeding from a relative to whom he was bound by so 
many ties, it is not for him to speak : and the difficulty 
of doing so must be increased when the " sacra et major 
imago^' of the departed is seen invested with a peculiar 
character of sacredness, and magnified in all its propor- 
tions, through the mists of the valley of the shadow of 
death. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It was the intention of the late Author of these Illustra- 
tions to have prefixed to them an Introductory Essay on 
the Metre of the Anglo-Saxon Poetry, in which it was 
designed to have remodelled the substance of some 
earlier communications on the same subject to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, and to have extended them by a 
comparative survey of the kindred systems of the most 
ancient Icelandic and Teutonic metres. No progress, 
however, appears to have been made in the execution of 
this plan at the tim^ when his hand was so suddenly 
arrested by death, beyond a rough draft of the general 
heads under which it was to have been arranged. The 
present Editor may perhaps in some degree, although in 
a manner far inferior, be enabled to supply this deficiency ; 
since the study of these relics of our Saxon ancestors was 

among those joint pursuits in which it was once his 

' a2 



iv ADVERTISEMENT. 

happiness to indulge _witb that nearest and most valued 
relative, in earlier or maturer life the guide or associate 
of all his literary inquiries : he believes himself there- 
fore competent to state, with fidelity at least, the views 
which it had been intehded to illustrate with regard to 
the several subjects under discussion. In endeavouring 
to discharge this office, he will first reproduce, in its ori- 
ginal form, the Essay in the Archceologia above referred 
to ; a document which must always retain a paramount 
interest, as having first removed, in a clear and satisfac- 
tory manner, the obscurity which previously invested this 
subject He will then proceed to the other collateral and 
supplemental topics connected with the inquiry. 

The following arrangement of these materials will be 
adopted : — 

1. £ssays, by the late Author, published in the Archaologia : 

1. First Communication to the Antiquarian Society. 
'2. Riming Poem, referred to in that CommunicaUon. 
d. Second Communication to the Antiquarian Sodety. 

II. Addenda, by the Editor : 

1. Recapitulation of tiie General Laws of Saxon Metre. 

2. Comparative View of the Icelandic and ancient Teu* 

tonic Metres. 

3. Investigation of the Alliterative Metres of the Celtic 

Nations. 

4. Observations on the Derivation of the later Alliterative 

Metres of the English Poets of the Middle Ages 
from that of the Saxons. 



FIRST COMMUNICATION 



ON 



THE METRE OF ANGLO^AXON POETRY. 

l^From Vol. xvii. of the Arcrsolooia.] 
Read before the Ant. Soc. Feb. 25, 1813. 



TH E contradictory opinions which our ablest philological anti- 
quaries have advanced with respect to the leading characteristic 
by which the poetry of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors was distinguished 
from their prose, will, I trust, plead my excuse for trespassing upon 
the time of the reader^, by oflfering to his attention a few cursory 
observations on that subject. They are suggested principally by 
the perusal of two very interesting documents contained in tbe 
Exeter Manuscript, many extracts from which will be found in 
the ensuing pages. 

Hickes, indisputably one of the most learned of those who can 
be said to have ^amined with a critical eye our Saxon literature^ 
appears perhaps no where to so little advantage as in the pages 
which he has dedicated to this topic. Influenced by the desire of 
reducing every thing to some classical standard, a prejudice not 
uncommon in the age in which he wrote, he endeavours, with 
greater zeal than success, to show that the writers whom he was 

* The Editor has substituted in this and other places the phrases ap- 
propriated to a published essay for those which in the original alluded 
to the Society to which the communication was made, and given refer- 
ences to the pages of this volume instead of those to the Arclu^ologia* 



VI INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 

recommendiog to the world observed the legiumate rules of Latin 
prosody, and measured their feet by syllabic quantity. In making 
so laiige demands upon the credulity of his readers, he was, though 
unconsciously, laying tlie foundation of future scepticism. A later 
author, Mr. Tyrwhitt, justiy celebrated for the success of his 
critical researches on many subjects connected both with eaiiy 
English and with classical literature, but whose acquaintance with 
the Anglo-Saxon poetry appears to have been derived principally, 
if not entirely, from the Thesaurus of the illustrious scholar above 
alluded to, — ^was the first person who ventured openly to dissent 
frx>m his authority. Starded by the extravagance of Dr. Hickes's 
opinions on this subject, and unconvinced by the arguments ad- 
duced in their support, he advances into the opposite extreme, 
declares that he can discover in the productions of our Saxon 
bards no traces vvrhatever either of a regular metrical system, or 
even of that alliteration which had hither]to beea regarded as thdr 
invariable characteristic, and finally professes himself unable to 
perceive ''any difierence between the poetry and the prose of that 
people, further than the employment of a more inflated diction and 
inverted construction of sentence, in that to which the former tide 
was usually affixed ^•'^ 

It cannot, I trust, be considered as disrespectful to the jnemoiy 
of that accomplished and candid philologist^ to suggest that a more 
careful and patient examination of the question* would probably 
have induced him to withdraw these unqualified and (I cannot 
but think) inconsiderate assertions. But, ia fact, the plan of that 
work in which he was engaged, relating to the language and versi- 
fication of a much later period, demanded from him nothing more 
than a slight and incidental mention of Anglo-Saxon poetry. Had 
it been otherwise, the humbler efforts of future labourers in tiiat 
department would probably have been in great measure antici- 
pated, if not rendered wholly unnecessary, by the application of that 



' See the preface to Tyrwhitt's Chaucer. 



ON ANGLO-SAXON METRE. Vil 

critical acuteness and sound judgement which so eminently distin- 
guished the restorer of Chaucer, and the discoverer of Babrias* 

But I hasten to the detail of those circumstances which I cannot 
but think of sufficient ioi^ce altogether to invalidate the opinion of 
Mr« TyrwI^itt, and which, unl^s 1 am much deceived, are calcu- 
lated also to remove much of the obscurity in which the previous 
misapprehensions of Dr. Hickes appear to have envdoped one 
portion at least of the subject. 

As the question of alliteration (which indeed requires but a 
short notice) will be more convenientiy treated of after we shall 
have ascertained the existence and nature of that metre of which 
it forms the chief ornament, I shall commence with those topics 
which are in themselves of the greatest extent and interest, and 
shall endeavour to show both that the Anglo-Saxon poetry does 
really differ from their prose by the usage of metrical divisions, 
and that the general rhythm and cadence of their verse is not alto- 
gether undiscoverable. 

The former^ indeed, of these propositions should seem to require 
no furdier evidence than the simple comparison of the different 
methods of punctuation observable in the prosaic and poetical 
manuscripts of tiie Saxons. In the prose we find the single point 
or dot (equivalent both to our comma and semicolon) but sparingly 
usedw In the poetry, on the contrary, which^ being writtea in con- 
tinuous lines, it would otherwise be difficult to distinguish from 
prose, the same mark occurs repeatedly at short intervals^ and in 
places where it evidently cannot be required in its usual function 
of dividing the sentence into its subordinate clauses ^ The mem- 
bers thus included will be found (as far as we are capable of judging 
with respect to the pronunciation of that which we possess as a 
written language only) to have in general a strong similarity of 

1 Of this the edition of Csedmon, published by the learned Junius, 
will affi>rd an accurate specimen ; as also will the Judith printed at the 
end of Thwaites's Heptateuch, a book of somewhat more common oc- 
currence. 
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cadence as well as of length. Should this be deemed inconclusive, 
the question will, I think, be placed beyond the reach of contro- 
versy by die specimens about to be adduced. In both these we 
shall find the poetry broken into similar members, not only by the 
usual mode of rhythmical punctuation, but in the one instance by 
the alternate insertion of lines written in the Latin language, and 
in the other by the employment of fiqal rime. The former of these 
(although hitherto overlooked by those who have written upon this 
subject) is quoted by Humphrey Wanley in his Catalogue of Anglo- 
Saxon Manuscripts, p. 281. It forms the termination of a highly 
paraphrastic translation of the Phoenix of Lactantius, a short ex- 
tract' fix>m the commencement of which is inserted in the Appendix 
to this work, p. 224. It is written in lines alternately Anglo-Saxon 
and Latin, and runs thus : 

Hafa% us aLyfed ^ No$ in viiam eduxit 

Iiucis auctor 

%et we Motun her utipossemtu hie 

Merueri 

God dsedum beGIetan virtutilms acquirere 

Caudia in coelo, 

"Saet we Motun uti possemus 

maxima re^na 

Secan, and ^eSittan acquirere, et sedere 

Sedibus altis, 

Iiifgan in laisse vivere in mansione 

Iflucis et pacis, ' 

A^an Sardinia possidere habitacula 

Alma Isetitise 

Brucan Blaed-da^a potirijructu diumo 

> The letters on which the alliteration characteristic of Saxon metre de- 
pendsy are here and in other places of this Introduction distinguished by an- 
tique capitals ; and to render t)iis distinction more prominent, no capitals 
are used in the beginning of the lines, except after a full stop, or in proper 
names.— Ed. 
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Blandam & raittem, 

jeSeon Sigora frean 

Sine fine^ 

and him iLof sin^an 

Laude perenoi 

EAd^e mid Eo^lum, 

Alleluia* 



btando et miii 

adspicere gloria Dominum 

et ei gratias canere 

f dices cum angelis. 



It will be immediately perceived, that such of these Latin verses 
as are at alT consonant to the rules of prosody ^ belong either to the 
trochidc or dactyhc species, and consist each of two feet. Those 
which are not reducible to this standard seem yet to be written in 
imitation of it, with the substitution (as was common in the Latin 
poetry of the middle ages) of emphasis for quantity. Thus " Sine^ 
fine," ''Blandam et^ mittem/' and "Alma lae^tiUae," may be con- 
sidered respectively as equivalent to a trochaic, an adoniac, and a 
dactylic line *. It is to a metre of this kind, in which emphasis (as 

* I have thrown into the following note a few more specimens from 
Wluiley's Catalogue, iUustrative of tiie positions suggested in the text. 
The first and second will afford also an entertaining example of the 
fondness shown' by our Saxon ancestors for introducing into their com- 
positions the few Greek phrases with which they were acquainted. 

Bus me ^eSette Sncratea 

Sanctus 8c Justus Ac he fiAlne sceal 

Beom Boca ^leaw BoeVia 

Bonus auctor Biddan ^eorne 

«««««« 9urh his Modes ^eMind 

«««««« Micro in cosmo 

ne sceal Iiadi^an «««««« 
Iiabor quern tenet 

(Wanl. Cat p. 110. ex MS. Coll. Corp. Ch. Cant. K. 12.) 



Daenne ^^Miltsad^e 
Kundum qui rejit 
THeoda THrym cyninjc 
TBronum sedentem 



abutan ende 

« « « « 
saule wine 

« « « « 



^eunne 
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in all the modern languages of Gothic origin) holds the place of 
quantity, that I would refer the verses of the Anglo-Saxons. They 

^eVtme % on life * Fo on Fultum 

AUctor pacis Factor cosmi^ 

Bibbe jeBsefSa. « « « « 

Balus mundi Dasr Badi^e 

lEetod 86 ICaera Animae sanctae 

Ua^na virtute Bice Restat 

and se So^fsesta Be^na caelprum. 

Bummi filius 

(Wanl. Cat, p. U7. ex MS. Coll. Corp. Ch. Cant. S. 18.) 

The last is entirely in Latin, and appears to be an attempt at rime^ 
although the alliteration is, for the most part, preserved. Wanley him- 
self notices its similarity to the Anglo-Saxon metre. 

Olhn hoc transtuU Juva me Viiserum 

Sicuti valui, Wtieritis Modicum^ 

-Sed modo Wrecibus ' Caream ^[uo Vtjnis 

Constrictus P/enn», MiJwmet Kocntf , 

O l/Lxrtme Sancte Castusque Vtoont 

Vleritis prceclare Nactus jam lyenianL 

Wanley, p. 189. 

Of the substitution of accent or emphasis for quantity, the following 
wretched lines afford an example, perhaps the more striking, as they 
are written in imitation of a metre to which we are more accustomed. 

Demque composuU pueris hoc stilum rite diversum 
Qtd Bata jElJricus Monachtu brevissimus. 

Qualiter Schokutici valeant rentmerefandi 
AUquod imthun LadmtatU sibi. 



' It b evident that tWo alternate Latin lines have here'dirough the negli- 
gence of the scribe been omitted ; the sense, alliteration, and analogy of die 
structure prevailing through the whole composition equally requiring them. 
— Ed. 

* Here forty lines of similar structure alternately Saxon and Latm have 
been omitted. The text b often in both languages corrupt The four lines 
subjoined form the tonclusion*— Ed. 
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will be found to consisty for the most part, of feet of two or three 
syllables each, having the emphasis on the first, and analogous 
therefore to the trochee or dactyl, someUtnes perhaps to the spon- 
dee, of classic metre. 

In the above specimen, the hne '' D»t we motun *' evidently 
consists of two trochees,* or a spondee and trochee. '' Eadje mid 
Enjluno-," of a dactyl and trochee. ^ Secan, and jesittan," of three 
trochees. 

This appears to have been the fundamental principle of the 
Saxon metrical system. Variety was produced, and the labour of 
versification lessened by the admitting lines of difierent lengths from 
two to four feet, and frequendy by the addition of a syllable extras 
ordinary, either at the commencement or termination of the verse ; 
a circumstance which we find repeatedly occurring in our own 
poetry, without any such violation of cadence as to alter the cha- 
racter of the metre. The former license is in Saxon the less com- 
mon of the two. 

I think, however, it may be traced in the following instances. 

Du eart^ HaelelSay Helm, 
And I Heofen^ deman, 

Snjla Prdfruman, 
And| SOrSan tuddor ^ 



Lseton^ sefter^ beorjan 
In| blacum^ reafum. 

And s«Cf firemedon, 
And^ ISfiBt ne je^yfdon*. 



Bi/olden on^ ferSe 

Summsej^ finjrum^ wsel. 



* Casdmon, p. 105. * Idem. 
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The latter, if it is indeed to be regarded as a license of the same 
kind, and not rather to be referred to another principle, which 1 
shall consider immediately, is much more common. Several ii|- 
stance^ of it occur in the few lines already quoted. In the follow- 
ing and some similar lines, there appears to be an additional syl- 
lable both at the commencement and termination. 

WeceS and^ WreceB 
swa| Wildu^ deor. 



Occasionally lines of three or even two syllables occur; as, 
La%es, sprsec. Almijhtne. 



To frofine. Hw8Bt 15u eart. 

Mu ic "Sus* Mihtum swid. 



Fah wyrm. 



In the former of these cases (and perhaps also wherever a syl- 
lable extraordinary is to be found at the termination of a line) the 
emphasis might be so strongly marked as to render it equivalent to 
two. The latter instance (Fah wyrm) would not ofiend against the 
general rhythm. 

The following passages fix>m Casdmon will give examples both 
of the longer and shorter kinds of metre ^ 



' It has been doubted (see Mr. Bos worth's Saxon Grammar^ p. 247) 
whether the following extract might not be reduced to lines of the shorter 
structure by hemistichial division; but two reasons seem conclusive 
against such an attempt : — Ist, the couplets formed by such an arrange- 
ment from the drd, Tth, 9th and 11th lines as here printed, would be 
destitute of alliteration : — and 2dly, the same alliteral letter obviously 
extends to the couplet as formed of the longer lines. To make this 
dearer, braces have been placed against the alliteral couplefs, as the« 
extract begins with the last and ends with the first line of a couplet. — 
Ed. 
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MonCf haefde he swa^ swi'Sne ^e^worhtne^ 
8wa^ BCihti^ney on his^ Mod ^eSohte 1 
he lety hine swa, ICicles^ wealdan^ J 
Hehstne to^ him on^ Heofna^ rice^ -^ 

Hsdfde he, Hine swa^ h witne ^e^worhtne^ J 
8wa^ Wynlic^ W«s his^ WaBstm on^ heofonum^ 1 
^t him^ com from^ Weroda^ Drihtne^ J 

je^c waes^ he ^am^ laeohtum, steorrum^l 
liof^ sceolde he^ Drihtnes^ wyrcean J 

DyraOy sceolde he his^ Dreamas on^ heofonum^ 1 
andy sceolde his^ Drihtne^ ISancian^ i 

"Ses^ Leenes^ "Se he him^ on ISam^ laeohte ^e^cerede. 

Csedm. p. 6. 1. 14. 

Unum creaverat adeo potentem, 

adeo pracellentem intellectu, 

dederat ei tarn ingentem poiestatem, 

proximam ribi in calorum regno, 

ilium €uko Itiddum creaverat, 

adeo latus fuit fructus ejus (vita) in calis, 

qui ad eum venit a supremo Domino, 

similis erat luddis stellis, 

gloria debuerat Domini inservire, 

cara habere debuerat gaudia sua in calis, 

et debuerat Domino suo gratias agere, 

pro munere quod ille ei in luce decreverat. 



Us is^ Riht micel^ Nobis est itquissimum 

iSst we^ Rodera^ weard^ ut atli custodem 

Wereda, Wuldor^ cinin^i exercituum^ ghria'regem, 

Wordum^ herigeiii verbis exaltenms, 

Modum^ lufien^ animis diligamus : 

he is^ BCsegna sped^ ille est potentissimus, 

Beafod ealra princeps omnium 

Heah jesceafta. excellentium creaturarum. 



\ 
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I now pass to the second document above alluded to, as calcu- 
lated to throw some light upon this subject, from the drcumstance 
of its author having superadded the ornament of rime to that of 
aliiteraUon. This has hitherto escaped the observation of our 
Saxon scholars. Wanley, indeed, (to whom we are indebted for 
the only detailed notice of the Exetec Manuscript,) appears to have 
exanuned die secUon in which it is contained with mudi less than 
his usual diligence and accuracy. 

It will perhaps enable us to appretiate more justly the evidence 
deducible fit)m the metrical construction of this poem, if we recall 
what has been said above as to the method of punctuation by which 
the Anglo-Saxons were accustomed to distinguish their poetry from 
their prose. The dots or points which they used for this purpose 
may doubtless, through the negligence of transcribers, have been 
either omitted^ or erroneously inserted. In other instances they 
may have perished from the injuries of time, weather, and ill usage. 
Thus the received division of the verse may in many cases become 
questionable, and any theory grounded upon it be represented as 
destitute of proof. Agsunst conclusions drawn from the poem in 
question, it is evident that no such objection can reasonably be 
advanced. 

After a diligent examination, it appears to me that the difierent 
species of verse used in this composition may be thus classed : — 

1. Those'^which may at first sight be recognised as trochsuc or 
dactyjic : these are by far the most numerous ; as, i 

Glenjed^ hiwum Lasse mid^ longum 

Blissa, bleoum Leoma je^tonpun 

Blostma, hiwum ' 



Horsce mec^ heredon 



Swi'Se ne^ minsade Hilde je^eredon. 

2. Of the trochaic species, with the hypercatalectic syllable ; as, 

Ahte ic^ ealdor^ stol 
Galdor^ wordum^ gol. 
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Wses on^ lapi^ streame^ lad 
Daer me^ leo'Su^ ne bi^ ^lad. 

3* Lanes of three syllables (similar to those mentioned above) ; 



as. 



TiTi wel^ade 
Bked^ blissade 



Gr»ft^hafa% 



Treow^ ?ra j 
Is to^ traj. 



In this poem, and in all the other metrical compositions of the 
Saxons with which I am acquainted, there are certainly many^ 
lines winch it is beyond my power to reduce to a strict agreement 
vrith this metrical system ; but these difficulties are not, I think, 
of sufficient frequency or cogency to invalidate those conclusions 
concerning the metre of Anglo-Saxon poetry, which may be drawn 
from the general tenour of its construction. It is probable^ too, 
that an uncultivated age was not very fastidious as to the precise 
observation of the rhythoiical canons. If the violations of metre 
were not such as grossly to offend in singing or repetition, they 
would scarcely demand any higher degree of correctness*. 

* The Author has expressed his opinion more fully as to the degree 
of licence aDowable in Anglo-Saxon poetry in the following remarks on 
die metrical rules laid down in Rask's Saxon Grammar (as translated 
in Mr. Bosworth's Grrammar), which essentially agree with the canons 
four years previously deduced by himself in the above essay, but sup- 
pose a more strict and undeviating regularity of observance. They are 
extracted from a letter to Mr. Bosworth. — " Does not Mr. Rask speak 
on the whole too much as though he was considering an artificially 
constructed system of metre ? I suspect that the matter lies completely 
on the sur&ce, and that the good barbarians were content if their verse 
had rhythm enough to be sung, and alliteration enough to strike the 
ear at once. The system, if system it may be caUed, is neither more 
nor less than that of our old ballads, in which the ear is satisfied not by 
the number of syUableSf but by the recurrence of the accent^ or ictus, if 
one may call it so. Southey and Coleridge have made good use of 
this [Lerpov ofUtpoVf and the latter, in one of his prefaces, has, if my 
memory serves me, philosophized upon its structure." 
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RIMING POEM- 

{From the Exeter MS. p. 94.) 



The very extraordinary composiuon last referred to is here 
presented to the reader in its entire form, in pursuance of the ex- 
pressed intention of the late Author. As, however, no progress to- 
wards the execution of that intention had been made by fiim, the 
task of translation has devolved on the Editor ; and it is in this 
instance a task of no slight difficulty : for the poet, bound by the 
double fetters of alliteration and rime, has found himself obliged 
to sacrifice sense to sounds to a more than ordinary extent. The 
style is throughout figurative^ harsh, and elliptical in the highest 
degree : words occurring in no other Saxon writer, and to be in- 
terpreted tiierefore only through the medium of an uncertain 
analogy, are frequent ; and more common terms are disguised by 
an unaccustomed variety of spelling. Under these circumstances, 
it must be still more a subject of regret that the light which the 
critical acumen of the late accomplished Author might have thrown 
on this very obscure production has been denied. 

To the brief observations on its metrical structure already giveo, 
the Editor has only to add the following remarks :— > 

1. The rime is firequendy double : and the poet, not contented 
with this exhibition of his powers in the accumulation of similar 
sounds, has in one passage (of nine lines) introduced an additional 
rime into the body of every line, thus : — 

Raid Aid ISwiteS 
Wrac fac wri-BeS 
Wrath ath smiteS 

so that every letter almost is fettered by the absurd intricacy of the 
metre. 
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The identical rimes are not confined to the couplet, but extend 
sometimes to eight or ten lines. 

2. The whole style of composition is analogous to the later sy- 
stems of Scaldic metre introduced about the middle of the ninth 
century in the place of th^ more simple versification of the Edda 
and FoltLspa (which is altogether identical with the usual Saxon 
metre). It is probable that the knowledge of these more compli- 
cated systems was introduced among the Saxon poets in the age 
of Canute ; but they do not appear to have found a favourable re- 
ception : the only instance which is extant of a regular imitation 
of them being that now presented to the reader. The following 
specimen from the Hattalykli (Key of Metre) of Snorro Sturleson 
will sufficiently evince the identity : it is^ 1 believe^ of the species 
called Ruhnenda. / 

Lof er fly tt forora 
Fyrir 2;unnorom 
Ne spurd sporom 
SpioU jram snorom, Sue. 

(Extracts from the Hattalykli published by Mr» Johnstone, p. 48.) 

From the difficulties above alluded to, the annexed translation 
is necessarily of so loose and conjectural a character that the 
Editor feels some apology requisite for presenting it to the public ; 
but from the great interest of the poem as a metrical relic of so 
unique a character, he was unwilling to suppress the original : and 
he conceived that an interpretation which might at least present 
some clue to the general meaning would be acceptable. The sub- 
ject appears to be an illustration of the transitory nature of human 
enjoyments : this is exhibited by describing the same individual as 
first flourishing in the very acme of pleasure, fame, affluence, and 
power; and then as a spirit tormented by the fires of purgatory, 
and a corpse consumed by worms. The conclusion points out the 
hope of translation, after these purifying pains have accomplished 
tiieir appointed end, to the joys of heaven. 
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Me lifes onlah 
Se %is leobt onwrab. 
And iSsBt torhte jeteoh 
Tillice onwrah. 



Glsed wffis ic jUwum, 
Glenjed hiwumi 
Blissa bleoum 
Blostma hiwum. 



Sec^as mec se2;oD 
Symbel ne dleffyn 
Feorh-jiefe jefejon. 

FrsBtwed wsejum 



Wic ofer wonjum, 
Wennan ^onpim 

Lisse mid lonpim 
Leoma jetonpim^; 



Da W8^ wasstmum aweaht 
World onsprehti 
Under roderum aweaht 
Rasd rosepie ofer 'Seaht. 



Giestas jenjdon, 
Ger-scype* menjdon. 



He r^sed me to life 
Who displayed this light. 
And this bright possession 
Bountifully disclosed. 



Glad was I ip glee^ 
Adorned with [fi^r] colours. 
With the hues of bliss 
And the tints of blossoms. 



Men would say concerning me 
Thatperpetuallylshouldnotdesist 
To rejoice in the gifts [blessings] 

[of life. 
Adorned in its paths 



[Was my] habitation on the earth, 
[So that I might] expect in my 

joumeyings 
Favour with long 
Dispensations of light [felicity] ; 



Then was I abounding in fruits 
And flourishing in the world. 
Springing up beneath the heavens 
And excelling in the force of 
■ [counsel. 

Guests came. 
They intermixed in commerce. 



1 < Getincje/ conditio, status. Lye. 

* ' Ger-scype ' is perhaps fix>m the same root with our / gear,' and the 
Saxon * jaersuma^' treasure ; and will then bear the sense I have as- 
signed it — ^tbe procuring of gear, i. e. commerce. 
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lasse lenjdoDi 
Luftum jlen^doD. 



Scrifen* scrad jlad 
Durh-^escad inbrad 
WsBs on laj^ streame lad 
Doer me leo'Su-^ ne bi jlad. 
Haelde ic haeaoDe had, 
Ne wflss me in healle jad 
DsBt "BaBr rof weord rad ; 

Oft 'Basr line ^ebad 



Dst be in sele sse^e, 
Sine jewaBje. 



Beyuum jeSybte * • 
Denden waes ic msffgsn, 



Horace mec heredon, 
Hilde jeneredon, 
Faejre feredoDi 
Feondon biweredon. 



Swa mec hyht-pefu heold 
Hyje Dryht befeold ; 



They prolonged my pleasures. 
And adorned me with luxuries. 



Vestments of joy carefully wrought 
Shed around in breadth 
Were led over the ocean-flood 
Where my vessel miscarried not. 
I held a high state, 
Nor was there in my ball any peer 
Who would utter a haughty 

word there ; 
But men often supplicated there 



[For the treasures] which they 

beheld in my court. 
The weighed silver. 



Thence was I powerful. 



Brave warriora obeyed me. 
They delivered me in battle^ 
They fairly supported me^ [mies. 
And protected me fixnn mine ene- 



So faithfuUy the gifts of hope 
Did the Lord pour into my mind ; 



' 'Scrifen,' curare. Lye. I doubt, however, my tramlation of this and 
the following, line, but am unable to substitute one ihore satisfactory. 

* * Leo^an,' navigare. Lye. I suppose ' leo^u ' to be a substantive 
from the same root. 

' Some word which might rime with ' maejen ' in the next line has 
here been lost from the text. 

b2 
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StaSoi »htum steald, 

Stepe-jonjum weold. 
Swylce eoriSe ol 
Ahte ic ealdor stol ; 
Galdor wordum ^ol* 
Gomel sibbe neof ' oil. 



Ac wiBs jefest ^^i*! 
Gellende sner, 
Wuniende waer, 
Wil-bec* be scasr. 



Scealcas waeron scearpe, 
Scyl waes hearpe. 



Hlude hlynede, 
Hleo^r dynede, 
Swejl-rad swinsade 
Swi«e, ne minsade. 



Bur; sele beofode, 
Beorbt hlifade ; 
Ellen eacnade, 
Bad eacnade ; 



He established a firm foundation 
for my possessions^ [goings. 
And directed my steps in their 
So in the earth 
I possessed a royal seat ; 
I sang magic strains, [disgrace. 
And grown old in peace I had no 



But I was formerly firm. 

Affluent 

Abiding safely, 

With anabundantstream[ofgood] 

by my portion. 
My servants were sagacious. 
There was skill in their harping. 



It resounded loud, 
The itrain re-echoed. 
Melody was heard 
Powerfully, nor did it cease. 



The hall vibrated (at the sound), 
Splen^ur shone ; 
My spirit expanded. 
My happiness increased ; 



' I have considered 'neof as irregularly formed firom the verb 
'n' abban,' not to have; whence ' Vu n'sfest.' But I am far firom 
satisfied with this conjecture. 

• ' Wil-bec' appears of the same fiimily of compounds with *will- 
bume' and 'will-flood,' signifying a n^^n^ «frf am. *Bescaer' may 
mean by my share or portion ; and the image conveyed by this line will 
then be, " The stream of abundance was in my portion :" but in this 
and many other instances I can only offer my attempts to interpret,the 
obscure metaphors of the original poem as possible conjectures. 
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Freaum frodadei 
Fromum jodade^ 
Mod msejnadei 
Mine fse^nade. 
Treow tel^ade. 
Tit weljade, 
* « « « 
Bked blissade^ 
Gold ^CBTWiide, 
Gim hwearfadoi 
Sine searwade^ 
Sib nearwade ; 



From ic waes in fretwum, 
Freolic in in-jeatwumi 



Wees niin dream dryhdic^ 
Drohtad hyhdic ; 



Foldan ic freoSode, 
Folcum ic leo'Sode ; 
Fiif wes min lon^e 
Leodum in^emonje, 
Tirum jetonje 
Teala ^ehon^e. 

Nu min hreSer is hreoh| 
Heoh^-8i%um sceoh, 



I was prudent among princes, 
And successful among the bravci 
Powerful in mind, 
And rejoicing in spirit. 
My tree flourished, 
My sway increased^ 

«««««« 
Fruit blessed me. 
Gold was at hand, 
Gems' poured around me. 
Silver was artificially wrought, 
My kindred were closely united ; 



I was brave in adornment, 
And graceful in carriage. 



My glory was lordly. 
My dominion illustrious; 



I was benevolent to the land, 

I sang lays to the people ; 

My life was long 

Among my naUon, 

My condition in my dominions 

Was happily supported. 



But now my breast is rough, 
Shaken by the season of woe. 



' The defective alliteration shows that a line is here lost 

* ' Searwian' usually occurs in an unfavourable sense, meaning to 

employ artifice: yet, as we find the related terms ' searw' used for a 

machine, and 'searolice' for mechanically, it may, I think, bear the 

signification here assigned. 
' *Heoh' is perhaps used in the place of 'heof,' woe. *Sceoh,' 

for * sceoc,' shook ; from * sceacan.' 
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Nyd bysjum neah ; 
Gewited nihtes infleah 



Se »r in daege was dyre ; 
ScriiSed DU deop feor^ 



Brond hord jeblowen 
Breostum infor^rowen ; 
Plyhtum to-flowen 
Flab is jeblowen 



Miclum in ^emjmde 
Modes ^ecynde ; 
GreteS onjrynde 
Grom ofen pynde. 



Bealo-fiis byraeS^ 
Bittre wymeB ; 



Wid si? onpnneiS, 
Sar ne sinneS ; 
Solium cinni? 
BlsDd his blinni'S, 
Blisse linna'S} 
.listuni linneS; 
Lustum ne cinneS. 



Dreamas swa her jedresa'S, 
Dryht scyre jehreosa'B; 
Lif her men forleosa? 
Leahtras oft jeceosa? ; 



Nigh to stem necessity ; 

And he is tormented at the ap- 
proach of night 

Who before in the day was 
highly esteemed ; 

Deep fire now is wrapt around^ 



And the hoard of brands inflamed 
Increasing around his breast ; > 
Flowing in flights 
The dart is blown forth 



Against the haughty of soul 
In the disposition of his mind ; 
He lamenteth in the abyss 
Pained in the fiimace of woe. 



The prompt destruction bumetfai 
Bitteiiy it correcteth him ; 



A wide journey beginneth, 

Affliction ceaseth not ; 

He exclaimeth in sorrow^ 

His joy hath ceased, 

His bUss hath declined, 

He is fallen firom his delights ; 

He exclaimeth not in hapi^ness. 



Thus glories here are prostrated^ 
And the lordly lot brought low ; 
[So] men here lose their life 
And often choose crimes ; 



' I apprehend the harsh metaphors of these lines to allude to the 
corrective fires and tortures of purgatory. 
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Treow "Sraj 
Is to-traj^ 

Seoxintnime ^ena^. 
Steapum eatole mislSah 
Ond eal stund ^ena^. 



Swa nu world wendeS ; 
Wyrde sende^. 
And hetes henteS ; 
HieleSe scyndeS, 



Wer cynje wite8, 
Wael jar sliteS, 
Flah mah fliteS, 
Flan man bwite^i 
Burj sorj biteS ; 
Bald aid 'SwiteS, 
WraBoftec wri'Sa'S, 

Wra* alS smiteB ; 
Sin-jrynd sidalSS 
Saecre [scearo] fearo, jlideV^ 



Grom torn jrsfeS, 
Gndft hafa%, 



Searo hwit solalS* 
Sumur bet cola%| 
Fold fela feaUe«, 
Feond-scire wealleth. 



A faithful course 

Is withdrawn^ [aboundeth., 

And that which hath no firmness 



Thus now the world wendeth ; 
Fate sendeth [men to their doom]^ 
And feuds pursue them ; 
Chieftains oppress^ 



War-kings go forth. 
The dart of slaughter pierceth^ 
The violent arrow flieth. 
The spear smiteth them. 
Sorrow devoureth the city ; 
The bold man in age decays. 
The season of vengeaqce tor- 

menteth him, 
And enmity easily assaileth him ; 
The abyss of sin increaseth. 
Sudden treachery glideth in. 



Grim rage grieveth. 
Woe possesseth. 



£very possession is deceitful, 
Summer's heat groweth cool. 
Many things fall to the ground. 
The portion of strife aboundeth. 



' The constraction seems forced, but no other suggests itself.^ 
* ' Sola^' is perhaps the same with ' ssel^,' possessions. 
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EorS mde^en ealdaS, 
Ellen colalS. 



Earthly power groweth old. 
Courage groweth cold. 



Me "Sffit wyrd jewaef. 
And jehwyrt forjeaf 
Thaet ic jrofe jr»f. 
And «{et ^rimme jnef 



Flean flassce ne msB^ ; 
Dop filah hred dssi^ 



Nid jrapum nimeS 
Don seo neah becymeS ; 



Seo me eSles onfonn, 



And mec her heardes on conn. 



Donne lichoma li^eS, 
Lima wyrm friteS, 
Ac him wen ne^ jewije^i 
And "Sa wist jehyjeS 



CHSISeet beolS "Sa ban an ; 

« « * < * * * 
And St nyhstan nan 

Nefne se nede tan' 



This Fate wove for me, 
And as decreed assigned it [grief. 
That I should grieve with this 
And the grim grave 



Flesh may not flee ; 

Soon as the rapid day hath flown. 



Necessity seizeth in her grasp 
When she cometh nigh ; 



She that hath taken me from my 

country, 
And here exerciseth me in hard- 

ship. 
Then the corpse lieth, 
Worms fret the limbs. 
And the worm departeth not. 
And there chooseth its repast 



Until there be bone only left; 

And at the last there is no one 

[exempt] 
But that his fate compels [him to 

become] 



• » • Wen.' • Wen-wyrm,' vemus genus. Lye. 

* A line is here lost 

' 'Tan' is sometimes used for lot (vide Lye). The line seems 
equivalent with ** OSSe sic wyrd us nede," sive /(Own noi compeliit. 
Boeth. 40, 7. 
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Balawan herje blotene. 



Ne bith se hlisa adroren ' 



Mr tet eadi^ ^eSenceS 
He bine ^ oftor swence%| 



Byi^eS him «a bitran synne, 
HojaiS to 'Saere betran wynne. 



GemoD morSa lisse. 
Her sinden miltsa blissci 



HybtUce in heofona rice. 
Uton nu baljum ^elice 



Scyldum "byscyrede, 
Scyndum ;enerede, 
'Wommum biwerede, 
• « « « « 
Dser mon cyn mot 
For meotude rot. 



SoSne God ^eseon. 
And aa in sibbe jefean. 



A prey to that destructive host 

[the worms]. [happiness 

Nor shall he be conversant with 



Ere the blessed one [God] thinketh 
That he hath sufficiently often 
afflicted him [for the purpose 
of purgatorial correction], 
And burieth for him his bitter sin, 
And exalteth to a better joy. 



Remember [therefore] immor- 
tality, . 
Where are merciful blessings. 



Full of hope in heaven's kbgdom. 
' Ah, may we be hke the saints 



Washed from our sins, 

* Liberated from condemnation. 

Protected firom terror, 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 
Where mankind shall 
Before their Creator rejoicing. 



Behold the true God, 
And evermore enjoy peace, 



The Exeter MS. contains also some other instances of rime, not 
indeed used through an entire poem (as in the preceding compo- 
sition), but occasionally introduced. One of these instances occurs 



* I read this, " Ne biS se lissa adrohten," which restores the rime. 

* A line is here lost. 
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ID that part of the poem od the Phoenix printed in italics in the 
present work, p. 226. Another (here subjoined) is found in the 
Hymn of which a short analysis is given, p.£]5. 



Dst nu manna ^ehwylc 
Cwic "Senden her wand's 
jeCeosan mot 
swa Helle HierSu 
swa Beofones mserSu ; 
swa Iieohte laeoht 
swa "Sam laa'San niht ; 
swa THrymmes THrsecei 
swa THrystra wraece ; 

swa mid Drihten Dream, 
swa mid Deoflum hraem ; 
swa Wlte mid Wra^Sum, 
swa Wuldor mid arum ; 
swa Idfe swa dea'S ; 
swa him Leofe bi'S. 



That now whosoever among men 

here abideth in life 

might choose 

either hell fire 

or heaven's joy; 

either the bright light 

or loathsome night ; 

either the majesty of glory, 

or the punishment of audacious 

crimes ; 
either glory with the Lord, 
or groaning with devils ; 
either punishment with wrath, 
or glory with honour; 
either life or death; 
as his will shall be. 
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SECOND COMMUNICATION 

ON 

THE METRE OF ANGLO-SAXON POETRY- 

[^From Vol. xvii. of the Arcil£OLooia.] 
Read before the Ant Soc., Dec. 9, 1813. 



In the last communication^ I endeavoured to prove that the 
poetical compositions of the Anglo-Saxons were distinguished 
from thdr prose by the continual use of a certain definite rhythm ; 
and to investigate, as far as I was able, the metrical structure of 
those venerable and interesting remains. I now proceed to add 
such further remarks on their peculiar characteristics as have been 
suggested to me by an attentive though partial examination of the 
prindpal works of this descriptioui preserved either in print or in 
manuscript. 

With respect to the alliteration systematically adopted by all 
the vniters of Anglo-Saxon poetry, litde perhaps can be added to 
the observations of the laborious Hickes. It may however be 
briefly noticed, that our ancestors do not appear to have been 
anxious to construct their alliterative systems with the intricacy or 
variety said to be discoverable in those of the northern Scalds * ; 
that they were more partial to the recurrence of consonants than 
vowels ; and that they were usually studious of throwing the alli- 

* This intricacy, however, is to be found only in Scaldic poetry of 
more recent date than the close of the 9th century. The fomyrdalagf 
or ancient metre, is entirely parallel to the Saxon versification in this 
and every other respect. — Ed. 
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teration od the emphatic syllables. I do not recollect any instance 
of an attempt to carry on the same alliteration through a consider* 
able number of lines together. It seldom, I believci extends be- 
yond the distich ; and its constant recurrence within this definite 
space would alone, I am convinced, have been sufficient to induce 
Mr. Tyrwhitty had he given more of his time and attention to the 
subject, to regard it as an index of a systematic and uniform di- 
vision of the sentence, to which nothing analogous could be dis- 
covered in the prose compositions either of the Anglo-Saxcms or 
any other people. In those cases (and they are of extremely rare 
occurrence) where no alliteration can be traced, we may fsdrly 
conjecture that its absence is owing either to the careles^ess of 
the writer, or, which is yet more probable, to the license frequently 
assumed by the transcribers of the middle ages, of substituting for 
the original text such expressions as appeared to themselves more 
poetical or more intelligible. 

But enough has, I trust, been offered upon this subject to clear 
up, in some measure at least, the obscurity in which the haste and 
inaccuracy of one whom, upon any other point of critidsm, it 
would be difficult to convict of either, had involved it. 

The general history of Anglo-Saxon poetry, and the character- 
istic features of its diction and composition, have been so ably 
illustrated by the pen of Mr. Turner, as to leave but littie to the 
industry of his successors in that field of literature. 

That gendeman has particularly noticed the constant accumula- 
tion of equivalent, or nearly equivalent, words and phrases, which, 
'as it generally constitutes the chief and earliest ornament of the 
poetry of rude and illiterate nations, appears in that of our Saxon 
ancestors to have supplied almost entirely the place of those higher 
graces and resources of composition, which are the natural results 
of a more advanced state of civil society, and a more extended 
range of information. There is, however, one peculiarity of con- 
struction occurring in the poetical remains of the Anglo«Saxons, 
which, as far as my knowledge extends, has not been mentioned 
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by any preceding writer ; and which, nevertheless, is so generally 
prevalent in them, as to preclude, I think, all supposition of its 
being other than the effect of design. I mean an artificial arrange- 
ment of the several phrases or clauses of which the sentence is con- 
stituted, in a manner somewhat resembling that observed by Bishop 
Lowth in the sacred poetry of the Hebrews, and termed by that 
illustrious scholar Parallelism. 

Of diis the following examples will give, perhaps, a better notion 
than any explanation. 

Terra tremuitf 
EHam cddi stillarunt, 
Propter Deum 
Ipse Sinai, 
Propter Deum, 
Deum Israelis. 

Eduxit populum suum cum gaudiOf 
Cumjubilo electos suos. 

Quum exiret Israel ex Mgyptp, 
Familid Jacobi, a populo barbaro. 

Qui convertit rupem in stagnum aquarum, 
Saxum siliceum infontem aquarum^. 

Many more examples may be found by referring to the PralL 
Hebb. of Lowth ; but in most, if not in all of them, there is a pa- 
rallelism of the verb, as \vell as of the other parts of the sentence, 
and the clauses are frequently connected by a conjunction j cir- 
cumstances seldom observable in the parallelism (if I may be so 
allowed to term it) of the Anglo-Saxon writers. In the following 



* Ps. IxviiL 9 ; cv. 13 ; cxiv. 1, 3. I quote from the literal trans- 
lation of Berlin. Upsal, 1 805. 
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specimens I have marked the corresponding lines with the same 
letters. 



*^ Da waes wuldres weard 
Wolcnum bifenjun 

*) Heab enjla Cyninj 
Ofer hrofas upp 

^) Haligra helm. 

*) Wile hi to eow 
^) Ealles waldend 
^) Cyninj on ceastre 
*) CorBrene lyde 
^) Fym-weorca firuma 

V FoJcjeliBdan 
^) In draema dr»m. 



Ibi erat gloria Domimis 
Calls trementibus, (disruplis,) 
Alius angeloTum Rex 
Super fastigia elevatus 
Sanctorum tutela. 



Vult ille tanquam oves 
Omnium Dominus 
Rex in civitfUe (s\xk) 
Coronam parvam 
Antiquorum operum origo (crea- 

tionis Auctor) 
Gentem ducere 
In gaudiorum gatidium. 



The foregoing are extracted from the Exeter MS. The poems 
attributed to Csedmon afford innumerable instances of the same 
figure. 

One paragraph in his description of the Deluge may be rendered 
line for line, and almost word for word, thus : 

*) Bethought him then, our God 
^) Of him that plough'd the wave, 
*) The gracious Lord of Hosts 
^) Of Lamech's pious son, 
^) And of each living soul 
^) He saved amid the floods, 
*) All glorious fount of life, 
^) High o'er the deep abyss. 

A somewhat umilar species of apposition may occasionally, 
though I believe very rarely, be observed in the lyric poetry of the 
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Greeks. There is a slight trace of it in a magnificent passage of 
the tenth Olympic of Pindar : 

* 

"Ue HATPIilA nOAYKTE'ANON 
*Yir^ (rrepef irvpl, irXayais re eridapov 
BaOvy els oyj^TOv &Tas i(oieray *EA^N IIG'AIN. 

In our o,wn language, the Paradise Reg^ned ofiers one passage 
of a like construcUon : 

, Where God is pnused aright, and godlike men^ 
The holiest of holies and his saints. 

I 

In the very few instances in which this figure is to be found in 
classical or in English poetry, it may perhaps be fairly regarded 
(so fjEur as the term is applicable to any thing connected with 
studied composition) as accidental. In the Saxon, on the other 
hand, it is too uniformly adopted, and carried to far too great an 
extent to be attributed to mere chance. Whether it constituted a 
part of their original poetical mechanism, or whether it was 
adopted, with some little modification, fix>m the style of those sa- 
cred poems in which it forms so prominent a feature, is a question 
to which it would perhaps be difficult to give even a plausible 
answer. As far as my own observation has gone, it appears to 
be most firequently used in those poems the subjects of which are 
drawn from scripture. It might also perhaps be questioned by 
some whether the rhythmical system itself, which it has been the 
object of these communications to illustrate, was originally the 
property of our northern ancestors, or whether it was constructed 
by them (after their conversion to Christianity, and consequent 
acquaintance with the general literature of the age) in imitation of 
the shorter trochaic an4 dactylic metres of the later classical and 
ecclesiastical poets ; the authors most likely to have furnished the 
writers upon moral and religious topics with their favourite models. 
The resemblance between these and the Anglo-Saxon poems in 
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point of rhythm is certainly very considerable ; but there is yet 
little reason to suppose it the eiiect of imitation. The same metri- 
cal system is certainly to be traced through the whple of that sin- 
gular poem, the Voluspa, which, if we can rely upon the authority 
of the northern editors of their own national poetry, is the earliest 
composition extant in the Icelandic, and was written before the 
conversion of that people to Christianity, and consequently while 
they were yet ignorant of the models above alluded to ^ 

These poems, too, being probably in most cases composed for 
the instruction and use of unlettered persons, their authors ^ould 
hardly have gone out of their way to choose a metre to which the 
individuals whom they chiefly expected to reap the benefit of their 
pious labours were unaccustomed. 

However this may be with respect to the metre, the systematic 
use of alliteration is a practice entirely of northern or (as it also 
was used by the Welch) of Celtic origin *. The instances of its 
occurrence, collected by Hickes from writers of classical antiquity, 
show by their scantiness that it never could have formed any part 
of the systematic prosody either of the Greeks or Latins. Whether 
it is to be found in that of any other country, I am ignorant'. If 
the Normans brought it with them into France, they lost it (to- 
gether with their original language) at a very early period. In 
this country, though generally superseded by the use of rime, it 
continued occasionally to show itself, even sometimes in company 
with that intruder, at least till the period of the revival of letters. 



' The analogy, or rather the identity, of .the Anglo-Saxon metre, 
and the fomyrdalag, or most ancient system of the Icelandic Scalds, 
forms the subject of a subsequent article in this Introduction. — £d. 

* An analysis of the Celtic metrical systems wiU be foimd in a subse- 
quent part of this Introduction. — Ed. 

' It is affirmed in the HodegUs FinnicuSf a Grammar of that language 
by Martinius, that the Finlanders have an alliterative metre. They 
may possibly have icdopted it from their Gothic neighbours. 
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I have subjoined as a specimen, which may somewhat further 
contribute to illusif ate this subJQCt, the description of the Deluge 
from Casdmon, in which I have adopted the following marks : 

The antique letters mark the alliterative consonants or vowels, 
as Fus. 

I marks the supposed division of feet, as Si'S'San^. 

marks a syllable supposed in recitation to have been rendered 
(by th» emphasis) equivalent to two, as Tin 

+ marks a line, the rhythm of which appears doubtful, as 
+ WrsBCon arleasra feorh. 



DrihteD| sende 
Re^ fromi Roderum, 
and eaC| Hume let 
Wille^ human 
on "Woruld^ iJrinjan 
of| JBdra ^^/hwaere. 
E^or^ streamas 
Swearte^ Swojan. 
Sass up^ti^on 
ofer^ STe^a-S weallas. 
STran; wses and^ reSe 
se ^1 "WsBtrUm^ Weoid ; 
Wreah and^ "Seahte 
BKan^hiSu^ beam. 
BCddan^ 2^^rdes 
Wonnan^ Waeje 
Werai a^Sel-land 
Hof| Her^ode. 
Hyje^ teonaUi wraec 
Bfetod on^ Monnum. 
Mere^ swi'Se^ jrap 
on, TBBfjfii Pole. 



Dem misit 
plwoiam a ccdo, 
el eliam lati dedit 
f antes scaturienies 
in orbem irrtiere 
e vend omnu 
Oceamjluctus 
nigri resanabant. 
Maria ascendebant 
super riparum mania. 
Fartis erat et acer 
qui aquis imperavit; 
tegebat et obruebat 
iniquitatisjilios. 
Medium terram 
luridus fluctus 
hominum patriam 
elevatam vastavit* 
Animi iniquitatem ulciscebatur 
Creator in homines. 
Marefurem corripuit 
lunguentem populum. 
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Peowertij, da;a, 
Nihta^ o%er swilc^ 
NiiS waes^ reSe^ 
WaBll-jrim^ Werum, 
HITuldori cyninjes^ yBa 
+ wTflBCon^ arleasra^ feorb * 
of FI«8SSC| homan. 
FLod ealle wreah 
Hreoh under^ Heofonum 
Hea^ beor^as 
jeond^ Sidne ;rund, 
and OD^ Sund ahof 
Sarce from^ EorSan 
and iSa^ iS&lo^ mid. 
Da^ Sepiade 
Selfa^ Drihten^ 
SCyppend^ usser| 
"Sa he "Sast^ SCip beleac. 
Si^iSan^ "Wide rad 
Wolcnum^ under 
ofer^ Holmes Hrinc; 
Hof^ seleste. 
For mid| Fearme. 
Foere ne^ moston 
"Waejj li^Sendum 
"WKtreSf brojan. 
Hrinon 



ac hie^ Haliji God 



Quadraginta dies, 

noctes simul totidem, 

irafuit gravis, 

strageferox in vivos. 

Qloria regis unda 

ulsdscebatur impiorum meniem 

came vestitorum [i. e. Aomjnum.] 

Fluctus omnes tegebat 

asper sub calo 

altos montes 

per latam terrain, 

et super undam levabat 

arcam a terrd 

et habitatores simuL 

Hoc illijusserat 

ipse Dominus 

Creator noster 

ut earn navem circumcluderet. 

Tunc lati profecta est 

sub codo 

super oceani circuitum 

domus beata. 

Ibat cum habitatorilms. 

Timere non debebant 

undam navigantes 

aqua violentiam. 

JEstum tetigerunt, 

sed eos sanctus Deus 



' We should probably read 

H^SL wraecon 
Arleasra feorh 



\ 



which perfecdy restores the metre. The metrical points seem to have 
been misplaced in the MS. — ^Eo. 
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Ferede and^ nerede. 
Fiftena^ stod 
Deop ofer^ DuDum 
8®^ Drence flod^ 
Blonnes^ elna. 
Daet is^ BKEaero wyrd^. 
Dam 8et| Niehstan 
wss^ Nan to -gd/idle 
+ nymiSe heo wes 
-h ahafen on 
+ iSa hean lyft.* 
Da se^ E^or-here 
EorBaOi tuddor 
EiUl a|Cwealde: 
buton 'S»t| EArcebord 
heold| heofona^ frea. 

p. 31. 



ducebat et servabat. 
Quindecim stabat 
aha super monies 
maris unda ' 
hominum cubitus. 
Ilk est casus memorabilis. 
Illos prope 

erat nemo, in solitudine 
prater £iim qui erat 
elatus in 

alto calo (sc. Deum). 
Tunc aquarum agmen 
terra progeniem 
omnem obruit : 
sed earn arcam 
sustinuit call Dominus. 



^ In the printed copy these three Hnes are thus divided by the usual 
punctuation. I have not at present the opportunity of consulting the 
MS. but should conjecture that the following was their original ar- 
rangement : 

NymVe Heo^ waes a;!Iafen 
on %h/ Hean lyfl. 
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ADDENDA, 

BY THE EDITOR. 



RECAPITULATION 



OF THE 



GENERAL LAWS OF ANGLO-SAXON METRE. 



1 HE detailed analysis into which the Author of the preceding 
pages has there entered appears to establish on the firmest evidence 
the following canons as the genuine metrical laws of- the Anglo- 
Saxon poets : 

L The rhythm is invariably trochaic or dactylic; emphasis, 
however^ holding the place of quantity. 

IL Each line usually consists of two feetS admitting (by a 

' Some discussion has taken place on the continent whether these 
short metrical systems should be regarded as entire lines, or hemistichs 
only ; the remaining half of the alliterative couplet being included, in 
order to complete the fuU line : i. e. whether we ought to arrange the 
following lines thus : 

Fseje FeoUon 
Feld dynode 
Sec^a Swate 
Si)$%an Sunne up 
on Morten tid 
tuncjol 

Gdad 



\ 
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license fomiliar to many languages) the occasional introduc* 
tion of a redundant syllable at the beginning or end of the 
line. Instances of the deficiency c^ a syllable (the line in that 
case containing only three syllables) are also sometimes, though 
very rarely, found. 

III. Lines of three feet, and in some very rare instances even 
of four feet, are occasionally intermixed with those of the 
regular and shorter metre. 

IV. The lines are associated together in couplets by the allitera- 
tion : whep most perfect, this system contains three recur- 
rences of the same initial letter — ^two in the former^ the third 
in the latter, line of the couplet. Two such recurrences (one 
in each line) are, however, held suflScient. If the alliteral 



or thus: 



Olad ofer Orundas 
Oodes candel beorht 
Eces Drihtnes 
CfSSfBt sic ABSele ^esceafl 
■ah to 8etle. 

Fse^e feoUon • feld dynode 

Secja swate . si^an sunne iip 

On moreen tid . msere tuncjol 

Glad ofer prundas . Godes candel beorht 

Eces Drihtnes • o^aet itoo aeVele jesceaft 

sah to setle. 

To me the whole question appears to belong to the typographer 
rather than the critic : whichever mode be adopted, the internal struc- 
ture of the verse is altogether unaffected ; and our decision may be 
safely regulated by the convenience of the press. So &r as use and 
authority are concerned, however, these are clearly in favour of the 
division into shorter lines : but it must be allowed that the second 
method would have the advantage of rendering the alliteration more 
prominent, and illustrating the identity of the Saxon metre and th^t of 
Piers Plowman, which is always thus printed. 
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initiab are consonants, absolute identity is required ; but if 
vowels, every other vowel is regarded as equivalent*. The 
alliteratioji must always fall on the accented syllables ; and 
the most perfect disposition appciars to be when the last re- 
currence of the similar initial commences the first foot of the 
second line ^ 

V. The pauses are always at the end of lines ; but frequently 
carried beyond the couplet, falling on the close of the first line 
of the succeeding couplet : thus the monotony which would 
prevail if the pause generally coincided y/ith the close of the 
alliteral system is avoided. 

VI. Terminal rimes are occasionally introduced in some com- 
positions apparently of a later date, and referable to the Dano- 
Saxon period : these are frequently double. 

^ The intermixture of the less perfect alliteration of vowels, the 
frequent iise of two instead of three alliteral sounds, and the shifting 
the place of the last, are absolutely necessary to relieve the monotonous 
effect of this system. 

^ In the kindred metre of the Scandinavian Scalds, the alliteral word 
of the second line is called Hofutttajur^ or Cardinal, being that which 
governs the others ; and these are termed Studlar, or Auxiliaries. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW 

OF THE 

ICELANDIC AND ANCIENT TEUTONIC METRES. 



The history of Anglo^axon poetry may derive still further iU 
lustration from a critical inquiry into the metrical S3r8tems of the 
kindred Gothic tribes ; for we shall fiod that the peculiar mode of 
versification which has been already analysed was by no means 
confined to one single dialect of the widely extended parent lan- 
guage spoken by the swarms of the northern hive ; but, if not 
originally coextensive with that mighty tongue in all its ramifi- 
cations, at least afibrded the earliest vehicle of poetry in the Scan* 
dinavian and Teutonic as well as in the Anglo-Saxon branch. 
This circumstance claims our attention under a double point of 
riew, as at once establishing the high antiquity of the system itself, 
and cemoving the possibility of doubt with regard to its precise 
nature. 

In the first place, the common possession of this system by these 
kindred continental nations at once carries its date backwards at 
least to the middle of the fifth century, the period when our Saxon 
and Anglic ancestors emigrated from their seats on the Elbe, since 
it must have originated while the intercourse of neighbourhood 
fiivoured its difiiision, and while these several tribes were as yet 
held together as the families of a common race. No historical cir- 
cumstances of a later age than the date assigned can with any show 
of probability be alleged as affording a Solution of the fact staged : 
for although much subsequent intercourse did indeed take place be- 
tween the Saxons and their Danish inyaders, yet most assuredly we 
cannot suppose it to have been of a nature at all likely to exert any 
literary influence previously to the establishment of the dynasty of 
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Canute ^ but we fiixi the Saxons in full possession of this metrical 
system not only antecedently to that period, but even in the age of 
Bede(735) and of Ccdmon (the latter half of the seventh century), 
long before the first keeb of the Scandinavian Vikingr ^ had swept 
our coasts with the storm of their predatory warfare. 

llie identic of the metrical system employed by the '^ Scald" of 
Scandinaria and the Anglo-Saxon '' Scop," besides aflRmling this 
attestatioo to its antiquity, enables us to ascertain the genuine 
laws of that system with the utmost exactitude ; sincp it continued 
in coounon and vemaunilar use among the poets of die north in die 
age of Snorro*, the great compiler of the canons of thdr prosody 
as well as their mydiological traditions, in whose HaltalykU, or 
Key of Metres (drawn up about 1230), the rules by which it was 
regulated are recorded with the same minute ptedsicQ with wluch 
we should find the measures of Pindar or Horace illustrated by the 
grammarians of Greece or Rome. 

From these sources, as well as from the examination of die very 

' The earliest appearance of Danish pirates on the English coast did 
not take {Jace till 780 ; nor were there any instances of their comiog 
in considerable force before 832, or of their even remaining to take up 
winter quarters in the 'island till 854. It is absolutely impossible to 
suppose any fireedom of intercourse between them and the natives till 
Alfred allowed the remnant of their invading hordes to colonise East 
Anglia in 878 : nor is it likely they could have materiaUy influenced 
our language or literature till the epoch of their ascendancy in^the be- 
ginning of the eleventh ce n t ury . 

^ It cannot indeed be properly said to have become extinct in Ice- 
land even at the present day, although generally superseded by immsir 
of more modem form, since a poet yet living has translated the Para- 
dise Lost into this ancient measure : nor is it the least interesting feature 
in its history that it should have survived so many revolutions, and that 
the rude adventures of the gods of Asgard should have been sung by 
the ancient Scalds of Scandinavia to the same measure which has thus 
been made the medium of conveying to their descendants the lofty 
strain and awfiil truths of the Miltonic poem. « 
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copious remains of Scaldic poetry yet extant, we learn that, besides 
those complicated metrical systems which the perverse ingenuity 
of the Scalds of the eleventh century delighted to multiply and 
diversify to an extent almost endless (with equal injury, if modem 
ears and judgement may pronounce, to the harmony of their verse 
and freedom of their composition), their prosody always contained 
a metre of much more simple and natural construcu6n, , whose 
superior antiquity was attested by the name fomyrdalag, '^ the 
ancient lay," its specific distinction. 

The fomyrdalag consists of short verses (generally dipodial^ 
trochsucs, or adoniacs^), in measure, cadence, and alliteration, com- 
pletely parallel to those of the Anglo-Saxon poetical remains ; so 
that the rules known to have prevailed in the one may without fear 
of mistake be applied to the illustration of the other. 

In this measure the whole of the Edda, and the poetry quoted by 
Snorro Sturleson in the YngUnga Saga or History of the Ynglingi, 
the earliest dynasty of Norwegian kings, is composed. The first 
traces of the more intricate combinations of assonances do not 
appear till the reign of Harold Harfager {SS5), in which we find 
them first used by a Scald named Thorbioro HomkloSe. 

A single example. will be sufficient to evince this identity of 
metrical system : it is indeed so strikingly obvious that it cannot 
fail to manifest itself at once to every eye and ear accustomed to 
or qualified for such investigations. The poem I have selected for 
the purposes of this comparison is the Gtidrunar Quida, one of the 
most interesting contained in the Eddaic collection. It may be 
necessary, in order to explain its subject, to premise that it relates 
to the sorrow of Gudmn for the death of her husband Sigurd, 
treacherously murdered by her brother Gunnar. This story bore 
to the cyclus of early northern poetry the same relations which the 



' On a carefiil examination of the Edda I find that about two-thirds 
of the poems contained in it consist exclusively of these shorter lines 
of two feet ; in the remainder, lines of three feet are occasionally inter- 
mixed, and in some few instances predominate. 
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crimes and suflfering of the houses of Laius and Atreus did to that 
of the Greeks, and has been rendered familiar to the English reader 
interested in this department of literature by the elegant abstracts 
given in Weber's Teutonic and Scandinavian Romances. 

The tone of feeling exhibited in the following extract may re- 
mind the classical reader of a phrase of expressive brevity, i»^i^co 1^ 
Tuera ieutgia, in which Thucydides describes the sufierings of his 
countrymen before Syracuse : the language of nature and passion 
is the same m the philosophic historian of Athens and the untaught 
Scald of Scandinavia. 

In order to illustrate the close affinity of the Icelandic and Anglo- 
Saxon, I have inserted a literal translation in tlie latter language ; 
or, I may rather say, an edition of the same poem in that dialect; 
for the difference, for the most part, consists only in the variation 
of spelling. The version thus formed retains the alliteration, and so 
far as a modem ear can judge, the rhythm of a genuine Saxon poem. 

Original Icelandic. Saxon version. 

Ar var «at Gudrun Mb. •8am iJe Gudrun 

Gordiz at deyia Gearwode dydan 

er hon Sorj-full Sat "Sa heo Sorjfulle Saet 

yfir Si^rSi ; ofer Sijurde ; 

jerSit Hon Hiufira, nie ;earcode Heo Heofin;, 

ne Hondom sla, ne Hondum sloh, 

ne Queina um ne ymb Cwanode 

sem BLonor a%rar. swa same Cwenas oVre* 

English version. 
It was ere that Gudrun 
Prepared to die 
When she sorrowful sat 
Over Sigurd's [corpse;] 
She made not showers [of tears]. 
Nor smote she with her hands, 
Nor moaned she for him 
The same as other women. 
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Original Icelandic. 
Gen^o larlar, 
Al-snotrir fram, 
•Beir er Hardz Hujar 
Hana lautto ; 
iSeyji Gudrun 
Grata matti, 
sva var hun Mo'Su j, 
Mundi hon sprinja. 



Saxon version. 
SOdon iSa SOrlas, 
BAl-snottera fruma, 
'Sa ^ of Heard-Hyje 
Hi laettan woldon ; 
swa "Seah Gudrun 
Grsetan ne mihte, 
swa wses heo Modije, 
swa Mihte heo to sprinjan. 



English version. 
There came earls. 
The chief of the wisest. 
Who from her hard state of mind 
Would have dissuaded [let] her ; 
Nor yet Gudrun 
Might weep, 
So anguished was she. 
She was nigh to burst 



Original Icelandic. 
Sato Itrar 
larla bru^ir, 
GuUi bunar, 
fur Gudruno ; 
hver Sajdi &irra 
Sinn of-treja, 
"Sann er Bitrastan 
ofBedithafdi. 



Saxon version. 
Sston Idesa ' 
Eorla brydas, 
Golde bundene, 
fore Gudrune ; 
SBjhwa Saec^de iSsrra 
Sine of-treje, 
"Ssene iSe Bittrestan 
Bidod hsfdon. 



English version. 
There sat illustrious 
Brides [widows] of earis, 



' The. Saxon having no term of the same etymology and force with 
e Icelandic * itrar,' I have been obliged to substitute {metri caus^ 
desa,' women. 
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Boon [adorned] with gold, 
Before Gudnin; 
Each of them said [recounted] 
^ Her own aflliction. 
The bitterest that 
She had abode. 

One relates the loss of several successive husbands, and of all 
her children and brethren ; another had experienced, in addition 
to similar privations, the miseries of slavery. 



Original Icelandic. 
Deyji Crudrun 
Grata matti, 
sva var hon MoiSuj 
at BKau; dau'San, 
ok HarS-HujuiS 
um Hrser fylkis. 



Saxon version. 
Swa "Seah Crudrun 
Grsetan ne mihte, 
swa W8BS heo Hodije 
»t Maja dea%e, 
eac Heard Hycgiende 
ymb Hrcew folo-frean. 



English version. 
Nor yet Gudnin 
Might weep, 
So anguished was she 
For her husband's death. 
And so hard of mind 
Over the corpse of her lord. 



Original Icelandic. 
Da qua% iSat Gulhrond, 
Giuka dottir, 
'* Pa kantUy Fostra, 
iSott iSu Fro^S ser, 
Un^o vifi 
Annspioll bera." 
VaraVi Hon at Hylia 
um Hrasr fylkis. 



Saxon version. 
Da cwa^ iSst Gulrond, 
Giukan dohtor, 
'* Fea canst %u, Foster, 
"Seah iSu Frode sy, 
lunjre wife 
Anspell beran." 
Weardode Heo of Helan 
>w folc-frean. 
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English version. 
Then quoth Gulrand, 
Giuka's daughter, 
^* Few [things] kenn'st thou, my fostressi 
Though thou art prudent, 
To a young wife [widow] 
Counsel to bear." 

[Then] was she ware no longer to conceal 
The corpse of the chief. 

Original Icelandic. Saxon version, 

SVipti hon blaeio Swipte heo %a Sceatas ' 

af Sigaxii, of Sijurde, 

ok Vatt Vengi Wand eac Waenjas 

fur ITifs kniam : fore Wifes cneowum : 

*' Idttu a laiufan, '^ Wlita %u on Leofan, 

LejSu munn vi^S 'gtou, Lecja "Su mu% to muiSe *, 

sem "Su HalsaVir dwa %u ymb Halsi^e jyt 

Heiian stilli." Halan stille.'' 

English version. 
She swept the pall 
Off Sigurdi 
And turned his cheeks 
Before his wife's knees : 
" Look thou on thy love. 
Lay thou thy mouth to his lips. 
As thoMgh thou didst embrace him 
Still alive.'* 



' From the deficiency of a Saxon form of the Icelandic * blseio,' this 
ord is here substituted. 
* The Saxon has no form of the Icelandic * pron.' 
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Original Icelandic 
Aldt GudniD 
I&nosiiiii]; 

sa hon Dauj^ojs skaur 
JHejnL niona, 
Fraoar sionir 
Fyllds li^nar, 
Hu^-boi^jofurs 
Borvi skorna. 

English version* 
Gudrun looked on 
One momeot; 
She saw her warrior's hair 
Running with gore. 
The [once] shining eyes 
Of her lord extinct. 

The breast [the fortress of the soul] of the chief 
Pierced with the sword. 



Saxon verswn* 
Onwiat Gudrun 
JBnesiSe; 

jeseah heo Deorlinjes^hsr 
Dreore yroende, 
Kreomne ansyn 
Folc-finean jehlidenne, 
Htje-beorj' Beretojan 
ecjum to Heawenne. 



Original Icelandic. 
9a Bne Gudrun, 
Haull vi¥ bolstri, 
Haddr losna^, 
Slyr ro%na%i, 
en Rejns dropi 
Rann ni%r um kne. 



Saxon version. 
Da Hnah Gudrun, 
Holen wi¥ bolstras, 
Heafod-beah lysnade, 
Bleor readode. 
And raejnas dropan 
m%er Am ymb cneowa. 



* Substituted for ^ daugling/ there being no Saxon derivative of the 
latter. 

* The original is here obscure, as it contains several dita^ keyofji^fwa, 
I have employed in the Saxon translation terms at least of similar ap- 
pearance, which will express '' the bold glance of the chief dosed [io 
death]." 

' The compound * Hije-beorj' is quoted consonant to the rules of 
Saxon analogy. The remaining words of this distich are eqmvalent in 
sense, though not in etymology, to the Icelandic. 
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English iD^sion. 
Then Gudrun bowed down^ 
Concealing herself amongst the cushions. 
Her head-gear loosened. 
Her cheek recldened. 
And the rain-drops [teais] 
Ran beneath to her knee. 



Since poetry can alone reflect with any degree of truth the 
ages of poetry, the Editor has ventured to subjoin a metrical 
itatioD, though conscious of having exhibited a very feeble copy 
a very spirited original. 

By her Sigurd's blood-stained bier 

As, with equal death opprest, 
Gudrun sat; she shed no tear. 

Her hand she smote not on her breast : > 

Wordy nor sign, nor act, might show 
« The wonted course of woman's woe. 

Sages came, the wisest they. 

But vain the aids from art they borrow : ' 

Can rhetoric soothe, or reason sway, 

That stem mood of deepest sorrow, 
When the heart to bursting swells. 
Yet no tear its anguish tells i 

Round her press'd a widowed train. 
Sisters they in grief united, , 

Calling back long scenes of pain. 
Each her own sad tale recited : 

Vainly thus to wake they try 

The soothing power of sympathy. 
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Vainly : for her anguished mind, 
Stunn'd beneath that sudden blow. 

Hardens, to itself confitfed. 
Nor opens to another's woe. 

Hard and cold was Gudrun's soul. 

Nor sigh would rise, nor tear would roll. 

Last did youthful Gulrand speak — 
** Matrons, though in wisdom old. 

Here, I ween, your skill is weak; 
Age's counsels, all too cold. 

Cannot reach the widow'd heart. 

When youths' strong loves are rent apart." 

With hurrying hand from Sigurd's bier 
Swept she then the pall away : 

^ On him thy love look, Gudrun dear. 
To his cold lip thy warm lip lay. 

And round him, as they still could hold 

Thy living lord, thine arms enfold." 

Gudrun tum'd— one hurried glance 
On that much loved form she threw — 

A moment view'd^ where murder's lance 
Had pierced the breast to her so true ; 

Saw stiff with blood those locks of gold. 

And quench'd that eye so bright, so bold. 

She saw, and sank, and low reclined. 
Hid in the couch her throbbing head/ 

Her loose veil floated unconfined. 
Her burning cheek was crimson'd red : 

Then, her bursting heart's relief. 

Copious fell the shower of grief. 
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With reference to the more cqmpUcated and later species of 
Scandinavian metres (introduced at the close of the ninth century), 
it is not necessary to enter here into any length of detail, as they 
have no direct connexion with the Saxon systems. Their essen- 
tial character consists in their containing, besides the alKteral letters, 
two assonant syllables in each line, diflfering from terminal rime in 
the circumstance that the assonance was often placed .on the 
penultima instead of being restricted to the last syllable; the 
corresponding sound occurring in the first hemistich, whence this 
system has been denominated hemistichial rime. One example 
of this arrangement may serve instar omnium. In that annexed, 
'idn' and 'rodna' in the first line are assonant; 'verpr' and 
'snerpir* in the second; 'jajn' and 'eijnaz' in the third; 
'hitnar' and 'witnir ' in the fourth. Two species of this asso- 
nance were reckoned : — -the more perfect, when both consonants 
and vowels corresponded ; this was always employed in the second 
line of each couplet, and was named adalhendingy noble and full 
rime: — and the less perfect, when the consonants only correspond- 
ed, employed in the first line, called skothending or snidhending, 
imperfect or half rime. Of these intricate systems, more than 300 
species (difiering principally in the collQcation of the assonant syl- 
lables) have been reckoned ; but the following is the most usual 
form : it is called Drotquadi, proper — with hemistichial rime. 

■ 

Vex idn, Vellir rodnn, 
Werpr lind, -Brimo snerptr, 
. PsBz gagfif Pylkir eignaz. 
Pair hitnar, sedz witnir, 
SKekr vond, SKildir hendaz, 
SKelfr askr ^ridom raskar, 
BiRandr gellr, BRynior sundrazy 
BRaka sptor, litaz orfar. 
(Extracts from Snorro's Hattalifkli, published by Johnstone, p. 34.) 
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The strife begins, fields redden. 
Javelins are hurled, the din increases, 
Ground is gained, the monarch conquers, 
The blade grows warm, wolves are sated. 
Bosses ring, shields are bent. 
The hero^foe to peace, pants with ardour, 
The sword clashes, mails are cleft. 
Spears thunder, shafts are stained. 

Regular final rime was also occasionally employed. Of this an 
example has been already inserted in this work (p. zvii.), for the 
purpose of comparison with a Dano-Saxon riming poem of a ^mi- 
lar structure. 



EARLY USE OF THE ALLITERATIVE METRE IN OTHER 

TEljrONIC DIALECTS. 

As we have already seen that the tribes seated on the moudi of 
the Elbe and those of Scandinavia were in the common possession 
of the same metrical system (the Fortyrdalag of Scaldic prosody) 
at least as eariy as the fifth century, we might infer With a high 
degree of probability that the species of verse thus proved to have 
been so extensively diffused prevailed likewise in the other cognate 
dialects : nor although riming stanzas obtained in these an eariy ', 
decided, and exclusive preference, are we left altogether without 
monuments establishing this inference by direct proof, so far at 
least as regards the dialects of central Germany. The most inter- 
esting of these are — 1. The Weissenbrun Hymn; 2. The Frag- 
ment of the Romance of Hildebrand; 3. The Metrical Harmony 
of the Four Gospels. 

1 The paraphrase of the gospel, written in the Eastern Francic dialect by 
Otfrid in 850, is entirely composed in rime, without any trace of alliteratioD. 
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1. THE WEISSENBRUN HTMK 

Is 80 called from its discovery in a MS. beloDgiog to the convent 
of that place in Franconia, supposed to be of the eighth century. 
It has been published by the Grimms, 1812, and by Gley, Langue 
et Literature des Anciens Francs, 8vo. 1814, p. 155. From ita 
brevity it may be here extracted entire. I have, as in the preceding 
specimen of the Icelandic formfrdalagj annexed an Anglo-Saxon 
version, in order to illustrate s^l further the close affinity of diat 
language with the kindred dialects of the continent : even the alli- 
teration ^d metrical structure is preserved in this version, and the 
diSerence betweeti it and the original amounts to litde more tiiao 
a slight variation in the spelling. 

The dialect appears to be of intermediate character between 
those used in the higher and lower parts of Germany. 

Original Teutonic. Jngh^Saxon version. 

Dat chiFrepn ih mit Firalum, Djet ^eFrsejen ic mid Firum, 

Firiwizzo meista, Forwisf a mastum, 

dat ErD ni was tet Erra ne waes 

Doh Ufhimil, nan Upheofon, 

nob Faum nob Fereg, nan ^ Beam nan Beor^y 

. . • ni was, ^ • . . ne was, 

Di [STerro] nob heini;, ne STeorra nssni^e, 

nob Sunna ni Scein, nan Sunna ne Scan, 

English version. 
This I have heard from men. 
The chief of the elder sages. 
That originally there existed 
No heaven above. 
No tree nor mountain. 
Nor was there .... 
Nor any star. 
No sun shone forth, 



^ The metrical arraogement seems to prove that some words bave been 
onutted by the scribe in this distich. , 
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Original Teutonic. Angla-Saxoii version. 

Doh Mano ni liuhta, nan Mona ne leohtode, 

nob der Mareo seo : tie se Maere seo : 

do dar nil^iht ni l^as "Sonne "Seer noWiht ne W»s 

enteo ni Wenteo, * ende ne Wende, 

enti do was der Eino and "Sonne wses se Ana 

Almahtico Cot, J&Imibti; God, 

BSanno Miltisto, Mannan BCldost, 
fend [dar warun auh] BCanahe f and ['^r w»ron eac] manije 
' mit inan ^ mid bim 

Cootlibbe Geista. Godcundlice Gastas. 

[End] Cot heilac > [Eala] God bali; 

0)t Almabtico, du hunil God JElmibtija, "Su heofon 

English version. 
Nor did the moon give her light. 
Neither the vast sea [existed] : 
Then was there nought 
From end to end [of the universe] ; 
But then existed the one ^ 

Almighty God, 

Most merciful to man, 

And with liim were^lso many 

God-like spirits. 

Holy God 

Almighty, the heaven ' 

' 'Ende ne wende.' I am not aware that any authorities occur for the 
use of this phrase in the A.S. dialect; but as both the constituent words are 
Saxon, and the phrase itself analogous to many Saxon idioms, it may properly 
be retained. 

« The metre seems to require that the words included between brackets 
should be omitted, and they are unnecessary to the sense : the poetical dic- 
tion is certainly better without them. 

^ If it be allowable to consider the conjunction in this line as an error of 
the transcribe^ for an interjection, the sense will be rendered more consistent 
by annexing this line to the following address. 
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Original Teutonic. Ar^lo-Saxon version. 

cnti Erda chiworahtos, and EorSan jewrohtest, 

enti du MaoDun and %u Mannum 

so Manac coot forchipi ; swa Manije gode forscipest ; 

forGip mir in dino Oanada forGif me in "Sinne 'Gemiltsun; 

rehta Galaupa rihte Geleafan 

cnti cotan "WlUeon, and jode "Willan, 

Wlstom enti spahida, l^isdom and spede*, 

[enti] craft tiuflun za Wldar- • deofol-crsBft to "Witherstan- 

stantanne, danne, 

cnti arc za pil^isanne, and arj to * WHSeriannc, 

enti dinan "Wllleon and %ne "Willan 

za chiWurcbanne. To jeWyrceanne. 

/ English version. 

And the earth thou hast wrought, ^ 

And for men 

Thou providest so many blessings ; 

Do thou bestow on me in thy grace 

A right faith 

And a good will, 

Wisdom and good speed, 

To withstand the craft of the devil. 

And to eschew evil. 

And thy will 

To work, 

^ The Saxon does not appear to have any trace of the Teutonic ^ jenaden,' 
graee, but expresses 'x^^' generally by '^ifa.' I have here substituted 
'{emiltsunj/ mercy, 

* I have been induced to consider the Saxon ' spede ' as representing the 
Teutonic 'spahida;* but a friend suggests that the latter term may mean 
* Foresight/ So Volu-Spa— Spae-wife, Scotch, Gley renders it Prudence. 

^ The rhythm and sense would better be improved by the omission of the 
conjunction. 

* I cannot find any Saxon form of ' piwisaune :' * wi^erian/ however, 
agrees in sense; and if ' pi-wisanne * be a compound, may also agree in ety- 
mology with ' wisenne/ 
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2. FRAGMENT OF THE ROMANCE OF HILDEBRAND. 

This fragment ie extaxtt in a MS. presenred in the abbej of 
Fulda. Its age 18 alao supposed to be referaUe to the eighth, or 
early part of the ninth, ceatujy. 

< It has been repeatedly published, — by Eccard in his CammeaUh 
rius de Rebus Francia OriudaUs, torn. I. p. 864 ; by Weber, in bis 
work on Teutonic Poetry and Romance ; by tl^e Griomis in 1812; 
and lastly by Gley in 1814, p. 147- The Grimms were the first 
to detect its metrical structure and alliteration, the former editon 
having hastily considered it as prose, although the general style of 
the diction ought to have shown at once their error. They have 
likewise bestowed more pains on the critical restoratibn of the 
text, and added a mass of valuable notes in elucidation of the 
language, metre, and the romantic story to wUch it alludes. 

Hildebrand was one of the heroes of that cyclus of Teutonic 
romance of which Theoderic of Berne formed the central and pro- 
minent character : he was the chosen friend of that monarch, and 
had accompanied him in his thirty years' exile : sharing also in the 
prosperous revolution of his affairs, he returns to his own territory 
and castle, where he encounters suddenly his own son Hathubrand. 
The parties being unknown to each other, a fierce conflict takes 
place between them ; and this forms the subject of the fragment 
in question. 

As the whole of that fragment is inserted in the work of Messrs. 
Weber and Jamieson above referred to^ and is therefore readily 
accessible, it will only be necessary in this place to cite a few lines 
in order to exhibit the identity of its metrical structure with that 
of the Scaldic and Saxon fomyrdalag. 

The dialect in which it is written is supposed by some philolo- 
gers to have been that prevalent in the lower parts of Germany ; 
but the Grimms consider it as a mixed dialect, such as would have 
been produced by a Saxon transcriber of a Francic composition, 
and in which the features of the higher German predominate. 
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iseJBrist THEN let they first 

:ritan their ashen spears rush forth 

Icurim with sharp showers 

1 Sciltim stont; that fell upon their shields; 

n toSaman^ then stept they together, 

; chludun, the stone axes rung, 

[armlico they hewed away harm&illy 

ilti their white shields 

9 Lintun ^ until their linden bucklers 

urtun. became small. 

THE HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

extant in two MSS.; one supposed to have belonged to 
)reser^*ed in the British Museum (Cotton. MSS. Calig. 
a second discovered at Bamberg by Mr. Gley in 1794. It 
lally supposed to be written in the Francic dialect, and as 
[68 has given many extracts from it in his Francic Gram- 
I. Lingg. Sepit. 1. 1. p. 101.)' More recent critics have, 
pronounced it to be a low German dialect* The follow- 
nen will sufficiently exhibit the metrical and alliterative 
of this composition. 

; Sniiimo, Now may readily, 

) los, loosed from their sins, 

est faran, many spirits depart, 

willeon through God's will 

Tomid, delivered from punishment, 



followed the authority of Mr. Price in considering the denominsp 
a' to denote the thields rather than banner'ttaffs formed of that 

extracts have also been published by Nyerup in his SymhoUf by 
IS, and by Radlof in his Specimens of th^ parables of the Sower and 
m in the various Teutonic dialects. 
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^ mid trewoD wili 
Wid 18 Wini 'Wlrkean, 
eDdi an l^aldand Crist 
Fasto plobean ; 
%at scalt te Fnime werSan 
Gumono so huilicon 
80 %at Grerao duot. 



[of such as] with true will 
work with their friends, 
and on the Lord Christ 
firmly believe; 
for this shall be profitable 
to every one of men 



whoso doetli it diligently. 
(Hickes, Gram. Franco^theoiisc- p. 105. in Thes.Lingg.Sepii. 1 1.) 
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INVESTIGATION 

OF 

THE CELTIC ALLITERATIVE METRES. 



The metrical system which has been hitherto considered, has 
thus been proved to have existed as an early and common pos- 
session among many, perhaps among most, of the tribes of the 
great Gothic family of nations : and we may advance p^haps an* ^ 
other step, and pronounce it to have been peculiar to that family. 
Alliteration, indeed, may be traced in the poetry of other lan- 
guages ; but we shall look iti vain for a system of versification, of 
which this ornament constituted the predominant and almost ex- 
clusive characteristic. 

If we look at those members of the great Indo-European order 
of languages which appear to have received the most early culti- 
vation and polish, the Sanscrit and the Greek, — we shall indeed 
find this ornament sometimes occurring ; but merely as inciden- 
tally and very sparingly introduced for the sake of occasional 
eflfect. The measures of the Sanscrit, though not identical with 
those of the Greek, are yet analogous to them ^ and entirely de- 
pend on the rhythmical cadence produced by the succession of 
feet of regulated quantity ; and the sonorous length of its heroic 
verse presents the most striking opposition to the brevity of the 
Saxon and Scandinavian lines* 

The Latin poetry, from the days of Ennius, exhibited merely 
the reflection of that of Greece : if we look at the few extant frag- 

^ See an essay on Sanscrit metres by Mr. Colebroke in the 9th volume of 
the Asiatic Transactions. 
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ments of earlier antiquity and more native growth, we indeed find 
shorter metres and an approximation to ithe Sason cadence ; but 
alliteration is entirely wanting. 

Among the Celtic nations, however, this feature is certainly to 
be found intimately interwoven with the fabric of their poetry; 
but still not as constituting its peculiar predominant and indispen- 
sable characteristic, ah office which devolves on rime* While this 
latter is constandy and stricdy preserved, alliteration is employed 
with much irregularity, and in many instances can scarcely be de- 
tected ; the Scandinavian and Celtic metrical systems di&r, there- 
fore, by inverting the relations of each other in these points : both 
indeed occasionally unite the ornaments of rime and alliteration; 
but that which is predominant and essential in the former, is sub- 
sidiary and occasional in the latter, and vice versd. Yet to point 
out the analogy which* certainly does exist to a certun degree be- 
tween tliese ancient and original systems of metre, and to mark at 
the same time its precise extent and limits, is a desideratum which 
he who proposes to give an outiine, however meagre, of the history 
of alliterative poetry seems bound to attempt supplying. 

The Celtic languages still extant (or at least tiiose languages 
which are usually denominated Celtic by philologists) are reducible 
to two branches (confined to the British isles and opposite coasts 
of France) : 1 . The Hibemo-Scotish, including the Irish, the Gaelic 
of the Scotch Highlands, and the Manks dialects; 2. TheCambro- 
British, including the Welsh, Cornish, and Armorican. The dif- 
ference existing between these tno principal branches is at least 
as striking as that which distinguishes the Greek from the Latin 
languages ; the particular dialects of either agree as closely as the 
various dialects of Greek : both are clearly and neariy related to 
each other, and may be traced, though more remotely yet with equal 
certainty, to the great Indo-£uropeau race of tongues. 

Our present concern, however, is not with the philological affi- 
mties, but with the metrical systems, of these languages. That of 
the Hibemo-Scotish shall be first examined. 
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1. HIBERNO-SCOTISH POETRT. 

The early cultivatioa of poetry in this dialect is incontrovertibly 
ascertained by the testimony of Adamnan, an author of the seventh 
century, who mentions, in his Life pi St. Columba, Cronan, a poet 
of the preceding century, qui ex more su« artis cantica modulabiter 
decantabat ; words which imply the previous familiar and esta- 
blished use of this art. 

Nor are specimens of a very early date wanting, although we 
should reject with Dr. O'Connor, and indeed with every writer 
who appears to have brought a competent share of impartial criti- 
cism to the inquiry, the claims of the Pseudo Ossianic poems, as 
being alike desUtute of adequate external evidence, and decidedly 
condemned by every species of internal evidence; whether we re- 
gard their dissimilarity in style, structure, and language, from the 
genuine remains of the most ancient Irish bards, or the anachro- 
nisms which, in spite of the extreme and cautious reserve of their 
forger, mark the few historical allusions which he has ventured to 
introduce. 

The system of versification exhibited in the genuine relics of 
Irish poetry consists of four-lined stanzas, each line containing 
seven or eight syllables, riming together, either by the sequent lines 
(i.e. the first Une with the second, and the third lipe with the 
fourth), or by alternate Unes (t. e. the second with the fourth). 
The Irish rime, however, (which is called in their grammatical 
treatises Comharda) does not require, hke our own, an exact iden- 
tity of consonants as well as vowels, but depends principally on 
the latter ; it being sufficient if the consonants be of the same class : 
thus the words roc, sop, and lot, are considered as riming. 

We find the alternate rime alone without any marked allitera<* 
tion in the most ancient specimen cited by Dr. O'Connor, (see the 
valuable introductory volume to his promised edition of the Rerum 
Hibemicarum Scriptores, p. gO.)— a Hymn on the Ufe of St Pa- 
tric, attributed to Fiec, and ascribed on the grounds of the great 
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antiquity of its language and the age of the manuscript which con- 
tains it, to the sixth century. The following is the first stanza : 

Geneir Patraic i Nemthur Natus est Pairicius 'Semturri 

Asseadh adfet hi scelaibh, Ut refertur in narrationibus, 

Macan se mbliadhan decc Juvenisfuit sex annorum et decern 

An tan do breth fo dheraibh. Quando ductus sub vinculis. 

Alliteration is conspicuously found in the productions of the 
ninth and following centuries; and throughout the middle ages 
constituted an essential feature of Irish poetry. It is termed by 
their grammarians Uaim. 

The following specimen is from an historical poem written about 
the year 1057: 

Ro ionnarb a Bhrathair Bras Expulsit mumfratrem Bras 
Britiis tar muirNiochtNamhnas, Britus ultra mare Ictium dictum^ 
Ro ghabh Briotus Albain Ain Possedit Britus Albatnam Ulus- 

trem 
Go roinn Fiaghnach Fothudain. Usque ad fines Venatoris Fothsh 

dam. 

Here it will be observed that each line contains two alliteral words ; 
and such b the general disposition. 



2. CAMBRO-BRITISH POETRY. 

The earliest poems extant in this language are in the Welch 
dialect, which appears to have prevailed also among the Cumbrian 
and Strath Ciuyd Britons. 

They are ascribed to Aneurin, Taliesin, Llywarch Hen, and 
Merlin, a constellation of bards said to have flourished in the sixth 
century *. 



^ The body of Welsh poetry, from the 6th to the close of the I4th cen- 
ry, has been printed in the first volume of the Mytyrian ArchtMogy ^ 
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Many of these are preserved in MSS. appearing to be of the 
twelfth century ; and they are familiarly quoted • by a series of 
authors from the tenth century downwards : so that their claim to 
an antiquity at least exceeding that period seems incontrovertibly 
established (see Turner's Vindication of the Welsh Bards) : yet 
they must have been very early interpolated; for in the oldest 
"Welsh MS. extant (the Black Book of Caermarthen, written in 
the twelfth century) we find a poem entitled Hoianau neu Bor^- 
chellenau, ascribed to Merlin in the sixth century, in which Nor- 
mandy is mentioned — a palpable anachronism. 

From the sixth to the twelfth century, but few poedcal names 
are preserved ; but in the latter, a large assemblage, among which 
those of Gwalchmai and Cyndellu are the most distinguished, 
occur ; &nd from this period, the dates of the Welsh poetical com- 
positions are ascertained with as much precision as those of any 
other language. 

The metrical systems of the bards of the sixth and of the twelfth 
centuries seem essentially the same ; yet the latter present a di- 
stinctive character sufficiently obvious and striking in their greater 
degree of complication. The metrical ornaments which I am about 
to enumerate, though common to both, are yet used with a much 
more sparing hand by the former. 

These metrical ornaments are four: 

1. The Terminal Rime. 

2. The Internal Rime. / 
S. The Alliteration. 

4. The Cyrch, or supplemental foot. 



y 



Wales (London, 1801.)« The public spirit of the individuals whose labour 
and expense has thus preserved the most interesting relics of their primseval 
language deserves high praise; but the poetical antiquary will often^ while 
consulting this volume, have occasion to regret the entire absence of the 
spirit of sound criticbm. 
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1. The Terminal Rime. — ^Tbis is essential to Welsh poetry, and 
never absent, though in the earlier specimens (e.g. several of the 
compositions of Taliesin) few or no traces of the other omamenli 
appear. The rime often continues the same through a succession 
of eight or ten lines, sometimes through an entire poem ; but in the 
lines afiected by the Cyrch, or supplemental foot (presently to be 
described), the rime falls on the foot preceding the Cyrcb. 

^ The Internal iitme^— Besides the terminal rime, the same 
line ofben contains two or three other riming syllables within its 
compass : thus in the Gododin of Aneurin (ascribed to the sizth 
century): 

Gwyr aaeth O^traeth Vedsaeth Teddwn 

FFurf FFrwythlatrn oedd Cam nas Cymhwyllfm. 

3. Alliteration. — ^This feature, though occasionally dispensed 
with altogether, or but sparingly introduced in some of the earlier 
compositions, was yet in others carried to the greatest excess : thus 
in the foregoing distich we have two G's, two F's, two FF's, and 
CAM and CYM. 

In some of the later systems, by a further refinement, the series 
of consonants in the first and last half of the line must correspond 
letter for letter : e.g. 

bwrw Arthur bhub aruthur bhu 




• 

This, however, seems uncommon, and is never practised by the 

earlier bards. 

4. The CyrcA.— 'The system thus named is applied in the fol- 
lowing manner. The general terminal rime, instead of falling on 
the last syllable of the line, is thrown back on the penultimate, 
antepenultimate, or some preceding syllable ; and the supplemen- 
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tal foot or syllable thus superadded after the terminal rime con- 
stitutes the Cyrch. This Cyrch generally requires a corresponding 
sound, either by rime or alliteration, in the course of the next line, 
generally in its middle : thus a new fetter is introduced. 

The Song of the Cuckoo, attributed to Llywarch Hen in the 
nsth century, and preserved in the Black Book, a MS. of the 
twelfth, exhibits specimens of this system in every stanza. One 
of these will suffice: the cyrch and its rime in the next line are 
printed in italics. 

Gorciste ar vryn aerwyn— «;y mryd 

A hetyd ni*m cychwyn 

Byr vy n'hait^ difaith vy nhyddyn. 

In general, however, the cyrch is but sparingly used in the poems 
attributed to that age ; and, when introduced, has frequendy no 
corresponding sound in the next line. 

In the fourteenth century theise incumbrances of poetry were 
augmented to their extreme degree : thus in the Elegy to Myfanwy 
Vechan (written soon after 1300) there occurs a series of forty-six 
lines, all having ' ad' for their terminal rime. Of these, each un- 
even line is cyrchic, so that an additional rime is introduced ; and 
this is twice repeated in the next line. Besides these, we have the 
internal rime of the first or uneven line of each distich ; so that 
each distich contains three Bets of rimes — the terminal, the cyrchic, 
and the internal : and one of these sets (the cyrcbic) is a triplet : 
e.g. 

Mireinwawr drefawr dra fo brad im dwyn 

Gwrando fy ughwyn irwyn freuddywydiad. 

Here we find 1. brad and freuddywydiad — terminal rimes, 

2. dwyn, nghwyn, frwyn— cyrchic rimes, 

3. mireinwawr, drefawr — internal rimes, 

that is to say, seven rimes in a distich of only twelve words; more 
than half the words being doomed to this incessant chime ; besides 
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all which we have two sets of alliteraUon, extending always to two 
and somedmes to three corresponding initials in each line : 1. dre- 
fawr dra; 2. frwyn freuddywydiad. To have written poetry under 
these barbarous restraints must clearly have been impossible ; and 
it gives us no mean idea of the flexibility of the language that it 
could have been forced to submit to them, and yet have retained 
any semblance of meaning. 

The Rimes couies and entrelacees of the Provengaux were a 
light and easy bondage compared to this Egyptian drudgery : nor 
are the distortions of Indian jugglers more wonderfully unnatural 
and unpleasing. The reader, however, may be amused witli the 
following eulogium on these systems, pronounced by the Editors of 
the Mifvyrian Archaology: — ^*' Our versification attained such a 
degree of per/ec^ion by regular and progressive improvements, that 
no language, ancient or modem, ever yet attained to : our system 
includes not only all the varieties of verse that has [have] yet been 
produced in all known languages, but also a numb^pr equally great 
of such constructed verse as we have neither seen nor heard of in 
any country or in any tongue ; and yet these latter ones are by far 
the most beautiful and musical that we have/' 

Welsh poetry has lines of various length, from four to ten syl- 
lables, and stanzas of many different forms ^ 



It has already been observed by the late Author that the Fins 
are said by one of their grammarians to possess an alliterative 
metre ; but it seems probable that this has been borrowed from 
tlieir Gothic neighbours. 

' The best account of the laws of Welsh metre is to be found in Rbees*s 
Lingua Cymraca InstUutiones, London, 1592. The Irish Grammar in Uwyd's 
Ardutologia Britannica may be consulted for those of that language. 
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ON THE DERIVATION 



OF 



THE LATER ENGLISH ALLITERATIVE METRES 

FROM THE SAXON. 



^ 



Having in the preceding* observaUons attempted to trace the 
metrical system of the Saxon poets to that early period in which it 
was the common vehicle of song among the various tribes of the 
gre^t Teutonic race, it remains to pursue its later fortunes ; and 
thus we shall perceive that the same system which our ancestors 
brought with them in their war-ships from the banks of the Elbe, 
in the fifth century, continued, in partial practice at least, among 
their descendants as late as the sixteenth ; extending over a period 
of more than a thousand years, and not entirely extinguished till 
the full revival of classical literature had taught the ear, accustomed 
to purer models, to condemn such recurrences of the same letter as 
barbarbus. 

The excellent dissertation of Bishop Percy (prefixed to the Srd 
book of vol. ii. of his Relics of English Poetry) has indeed in a- 
great degree exhausted this subject, and must be familiar to every 
reader interested in such inquiries : but in tracing the history of 
this metrical system during what may be called the period of trans- 
ition of our language fit>m the middle of the twelfth century, when 
it ceased to be pure Saxon, to the latter half of the fourteenth, 
when the English of Chaucer and Wicclif was established, some 
interesting links may be added to the chain which he has ex- 
hibited. 

It will be necessary to premise, that throughout the whole 
period from the eleventh to the sixteenth century the alliterative 
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metre was practised both in its genuine and ancient form, unat- 
tended by rimei and also blended with riming stanzas of various 
descripdons. We have already seen this tendency to association 
with rime manifesting itself before the Norman conquest in several of 
the compositions contained in the Exeter MS. (see above, p. xviii.) 
In these it may ha^e been derived firom the influence of the Danish 
Scalds ; and the new forms of metre subsequently borrowed from 
the Norman minstrels blended with the same facility vrith this an- 
cient ornament. 

I first propose to give a series of specimens, chronologically ar- 
ranged, of the unrimed alliterative metre, the genuiqe descendant 
of Anglo-Saxon verse; and afterwards to exhibit a few instances of 
the combination of alliteration with riming stanzas. 
. The last specimen in the Appendix to this volume afibrds aa 
example of this metre at the latest period in which our language 
could be considered as gebuine Saxon, and should be referred 
probably to the earUer part of the reign of Henry II. Towards 
the close of that reign the history of our vernacular poetry presents 
us vrith the English translation, by the monk Ijayamon, of the Brut, 
a metrical history of Britain chiefly compiled from the tales of 
Geoffiiey of Monmouth, and originally composed in Norman- 
French by Wace. Layamon's translation was probably written 
about 1180: the language is still Saxon, both as to its verbal 
substance and grammatical forms ; still retaining the inflected cases 
of its nouns, and rejecting the use of prepositions to denote these 
relations : but its orthography is so much corrupted as already to 
give it the character of a distinct dialect '. The author frequentiy 
employs rime, but still more generally retains alliteration, although 

* The principal grammatical distinctions between the Saxon and Norman 
English consist in the loss of case and gender by the nouns, and the conse- 
quent employment of prepositions to denote the relations of nouns in con- 
struction : die verb also having lost the infinitive termination, the prepo- 
sition to is used as the sign of that mood. All these changes were effected 
before the period of Robert of Brunne, whose Chronicle was probably com- 
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certainly in a less studied and regular manner than was agreeable to 
Saxon practice. It is, however, sufficiently obvious and complete 

( 

pleted in 1880 : but in Layamon, a century earlier^ we find the nouns de- 
din^ as in Saxon : e. g. 

NomkuUioe. Thekmg. Sax. Secynj. 
Genitioe. Thas kmges. Dfts cynjes. 

Datioe. Than kinge. Dam cynj. 

AccuuUive, Than kinge. Done cynj* 

' Queen ' is in like manner declined : e. g. 

NonmuUive, Tha quene. Sax. Deo cwen. 

Gen. Sf DaU There quene. Daere cwene. 

Accusative, Tha quene. Da cwen. 

Thus also we have 'There hehge cnihtene sunnen/ ITie tons of the high 
hngkts ; Sax. Dsera heaj-cnihta (or heaj-cnihtena) suna« I cannot, how- 
ever, find any trace of the Saxon dative plural in * um.' These examples are 
all taken from the short extract printed by Mr* Ellis in his Specimens of 
Early English Poets. It is somewhat amusing to observe the numerous and 
gross mistakes into which that accomplished and usually accurate scholar 
has been led, in his attempt to interpret these few lines, by his imperfect 
acquaintance with Saxon. In one place, where the poet relates that the 
men (wepmen. Sax. wepmen) sat by themselves at meat, and the women 
(wifmen) also by themselves; he has made absolute nonsense, by supposing 
'wepmen' to be synonymous with 'wifinen,' and translating both women. 

With reference to the subject of this note, we may add, that the s^le of 
the Saxon Chronicle continues tolerably pure till about 1090 ; that after that 
year we seldom find the ancient dative plural in ' um' used; 'an' *en' or 'on' 
being generally substituted. In other respects, however, the variation (though 
graduidly increasing) b not very striking till the death of Henry I. anno 1135. 
But the subsequent reign of Stephen is written in a dialect very nearly as 
corrupt as that of Layamon. 

About the same period .with Layamon, a volume of metrical Homilies bear- 
ing the title *Ommhim' was probably composed. It is interesting, as ex- 
hibiting a species -of blank verse destitute alike of rime and alliteration. The 
rhythm appears to be that of the common ballad metre. 

In summer time when leaves grow green, 

And blossoms deck the tree, O, 
Ring Edward would a-hunting ride 

Some pastime for to see, O. 

The spelling presents the language in its most disguised aud corrupted form : 

e2 



1 •* • 
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in the following specimen, which relates to the happy state of 
Britain in the days of Arthur. 



(Layamon. 

Da hafde JEn^lene Ard 
"Sat Alrebezte hereward ; 
and "Sis Ifleodisce vole sec 
laeofvest "San kin^e. 
Da Wifmen hehje iboren 
"Sa Wuneden a iSissen londe 
hafden iQUe^n alle 
on heore QUides so^ 
"Sat nan laaverd taken nolde 
inne "Sissere Ifeode 
Nsver Nsnne chnit 



About 1180.) 

Then had the £nglish earth 

that most excellent ruler; 

and the people of this nation also 

were most beloved by the king. 

Then the women highly bom 

who dwelt in this land 

had all declared 

on their words' truth 

that none would take for her lord 

in this people 

any knight whomsoever 



(Neore he Noht swa well idiht) (ne were be nought so well dight) 

bute he iCostned weoren except he were tried 

iSrie inne Compe, thrice in the camp, 

and his oht Scipen icudde, and knew how to acquire esteem', 

and ifonded hine Seolve; and had proved himself; 



Every barfoarous and unsighdy combination of double letters seems to have 
been studiously affected. 



Ch the third day it befell 
Uppo ^ Vridde dajj bilammp 
That in the land of Gallilee 
Datt i %e land off Galile 
And it tDOt prepared in a town 
And itt wass jarrkedd in an tun 
And Chritft mother Mary woe 



oi tame ofthegotpels declare^ 
swa summ 9e joddspeU ki&9| 
there was a bridal prepared; 

wass an bridale jarrkedd ; 
that wot Cana named: 
¥att wass Cana jehatenn: 
at that brtdaTs teat^ 
att tatt bridaless ssete, 



And Cristess moderr Mar^e wass 

And Christ was invited to that house with his disciples, 

And Crist was clopped till ^att huss wi9 his leming cnihhtess, 

And their wine was drank so that^ there was not then any more. 

And tegZ'^e win wass drunken swa Vat tser nass Va na mare. 

Wanley, p. 62. 
^ « Eht ' or * aeht/ 5fljr. 
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Baldeliche he mitte ^nne "^z, boldly might he then go 

nen him Brude : take to himself a bride : 

for iSer like tuhtle from this same requirement 

cnihtes weoren Ohte. knights were esteemed, [ducted^ 

Da "Wifinen Wei idone, Then were the women well con- 

and 'Sa better biWitene : and then were the better (people) 

wise: 

iSa weoren i Brutene then were in Britain 

Blissen inoje. blisses enough. 

Towards the close of this century (the twelfth) Giraldus Cam- 
brensis remarkS| in his description of Wales^ that the English as 
well as the Welsh employed alliteration in every polished compo- 
sition (in omni sermone exquisito). His English example is 

God is toGether 
Gammen and wisdom. 

Thirteenth century. — To this century we may with certainty 
refer several compositions in which alliteration is blended with 
rime, — of which specimens will hereafter be given. In the genuine 
Saxon metre without rime we find a Romance on the subject of 
Sir Tristram, of which Mr. Price (who considers it as having 
better pretensions to be regarded as the composition of Thomas of 
Erceldoune than the poem attributed to him by Sir Walter Scott) 
has inserted a specimen in his edition ofWavton^^History of En- 
glish Poetry, vol. i. p. 187. Its language clearly refers it to this 
period. 

ForSi an Aunter in Erde, 

I Attle to shawe 

"Sat a Selli in Sight 

Summe men hit holden ; 

and an Outrage Awenture, 

of Arthures wonderes, 

if ye wyl laysten this I«aye 

bot on Litel quile. 
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I apprehend that the alliterative romance of Alexander, of which 
a portion is appended to the magnificent MS^ of the Roman 
, d* Alexandre preserved in the Bodleian, and another copy appears 
to be extant in the Ashmole (see Warton's History of English 
Poetry, sect. lO.), belongs to die latter part of this century ; and 
Gar from being an imitation of the style adopted in the Vision of 
Piers Plowman, was rather one of its earlier exemplars. 

Fourteenth century. — ^The celebrated compo^tipn last mentioned 
appears to have been written about the middle of this century 
[1362]. It is sufficiendy familiar to antiquarian readers^ but I 
shall transcribe a few Unes, dividing them at the cssural pailse, in 
order to &cilitate their metrical comparison vrith their Saxon pro- 
totypes. 

Ich Wente forB Wyde 

where Walkynje myn one 

in a Wylde Wyldemesse 

by a Wode syde 

Blisse of & Briddes 

aByde me made, 

and under a lavnde in a laaunde 

Iienede ich a stounde 

to IdlSen here laaies 

and here Loveliche notes ; 

MurSe of here Murye BSou'Ses 

Made me to slepe 

and MervrilousUche me Mette 

a Myddes al iSat bUsse. 

» 

It is obvious that the general principle of the metrical construc- 
tion in diese lines is identical with that of the Scsldic formfrdalag 
and its Saxon sister ; but I think a slight change of rhythm is per- 
ceptible. In the Saxon, a trochaic character is predominant. In 
the vision of Piers Plowman there is a prevailing tendency to an 
anapsBstic cadence ; but thb has jirobably arisen not firom any in- 
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tendon on the part of the poet, but from the natural tendencies Of 
the dialect in which he wrote. Any one may easily convince him- 
self of this by attempting to write a few lines in modem English 
on the model of the Saxon metre : he will find himself constantly 
falling into the same deviations which characterize the above spe- 
cimen ; he will scarcely be able to confine himself to the few sylla- 
bles of his original^ but will lengthen his lines by placing un- 
accented monosyllables at the beginning ; and an anapaestic cha- 
racter will^ in spite of his efibrts, intrude itself. The causes of 
this are to be found in the difference of a dialect which possesses 
inflected cases, and one in which the nouns are indeclinable. In 
Saxon every monosyllabic root gave rise, by its inflections, to a 
trochaic foot ; but the number of trochaic words ^in English is 
comparatively very small, while the great stock of the language is 
iambic or anapoestic : and, as a second consequence proceeding 
' from the same cause, the necessi^ of expressing the relations of 
case by prepositions presses these unemphatic monosyllables into 
the Une, and generally in such positions ' as (when combined witii 
the use of the article, which Ae English poet cannot, io the same 
degree as his Saxon predecessor, dispense with) to increase this 
anapsBstic tendency , and to prevent the due compression of the verse. 
It is true, indeed, that the licenses above alluded to are frequendy 
found even in the purest Saxon remains ; but then in these the 
quanti^ of perfect trochaic or adoniac verses is always sufficientiy 
prominent to impart a general and marked character to the whole. 
Since the metrical structure and rhythm of all the subsequent 
compositions in this species of verse till the period of its entire dis- 
use are idtogether similar to those of the above extract, and speci- 
mens of them itiay be at once referred to in the well known essay 
of Bishop Percy, I shall here subjoin merely a chronological list 
of them. 

Piers Plowman's Crede ..---- After 1384. 

Christ crowned King, &c. Cited by Percy about 1420. 

Fight of Rodden Field 1513. 
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Dunbar's Twa Maniit Wemen - - - About 1530. 
Scotch Prophecies put together after the accession of James I. 
of England. 1603.^ 

Of these, I shall only insert a few lines from the conclusion of 
Dunbar's '*Twa Marriit Wemen/' as a specimen of this metre in 
its latest form*. 

While that the Day did up-Dawn 

and Dew Danked flouris, 
the ISorrow Blild Was and Meek, 

the BSavis did sing, 
and all relSoved the Blist, 

and the Mead smelled : 
silver S|Iouris down SHook 

as the SHeen cristal, 
and birdis SHouted in the SBaw 

with their SHrill notis ; 
the Golden Glittering Glieam 

so Glaadden'd their heartis, 
they made a GXaorious Glaee 

among the Green boughis : 

* Most of these were probably composed in the Northern counties^ since 
from the following lines of Chaucer it seems to have fallen into desuetude in 
the Southern districts : — 

^ But trusteth wel I am a Sotheme man, 
I cannot geste rem ram ruf by my letter.'' 

The author of Piers Plowman himself lived on the borders of Shropshire 
and Worcestershire, and his dialect is strongly tinctured with Northern 
peculiarities. 

* This specimen is divested from the strange accumulation of letters whidi 
disguised the Scotch orthography at that period, in order to render the ele- 
gance of the description more generally perceptible. It will be observed that 
Uie alliteration extends through four of the hemistichial divisions, as here 
printed. 
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the Soft South of the Swy re ^ 

and Sound of the Streamis, 
the Sweet Savour of the Sward 

and Singing of fowlis, 
might Comfort any Creature 

of the Kin of Adam, 
and Kindle again his Courage 

though it were Cold slokned. 



The conjoint usage of alliteration and rime may be very briefly 
(Cussed. In the first stage of the English language during the 
rteenth century it appears to have been extremely prevalent, 
d is found in many of the compositions cited by Warton as be- 
iging to that epoch ; and more especially in those of a decidedly 
ical character. Thus : 

ICH was in one Sunnie dale 
in one Suwe dizele hale, 
i-Herde ich Hold grete tale 
an Hule and one nijtigaley Sec. 

{New Ed.) V. i. p. 28. 



Earliest English Lace-song. 
ICH-ot a Burde in Boure Bryht 
that fully Semly is on Syht, 
Menskful Maiden of Myht 
Feir ant Fre to Fonde, &c. p\ 28. 



* Another. 
ICHOT a Burde in a Bour ase Beryl so Bryht, 
ase Saphyr in Selver Semly on Syht, &c. p. 34. 

^ The south wind blowing sofUy fix>ni the bilk? • 
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Ia£NT£N ys come with laove to toune, 
with Blosmen ant with Briddes roune, 

that al this Blisse Bryngeth ; 
Dayes ezes in this Dales 
Notes suete of Nyhtegales 

Uch foul Song Singeth. p. S 1 • 



Many otiier examples in a great variety of different stanzas may 
be found on turning to the part of Warton's History of English 
Poetry above cited. The poetry of Scotland afibrds similar spe- 
dmens as late as the sixteenth century. 

The above instances depart entirely from the rhythm of the ori- 
ginal Saxon, being acconmiodated to stanzas of Norman construc- 
tion : but rime was occasionally added to the genuine descendant 
of that stock, which, from the celebrity of that satire, is usually 
designated as the metre of Piers Plowman. The Scotch romance 
of Sir Gawidn affords an example of this in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

In the tyme of Arthur - an Aunter be^dde 
by the Tumwathelan - as the boke Telles 
whan he to Carlele was Comen - and Conqueror kydd 
with Dukes and Dussiperes - that with the Dere DweUet 
to Hunt at the Herdes - that longe had ben Hydde 
on a Day thei hem Deight - to the Depe DeUes 
to Fall of the Femailes - in Forest and Frydde 
Fayre by the Firmysthamis - in Frithes and Felles 
thus to Wode am th« Went - the Wlonkest in Wedes 

both the Kyng and the Kwene 

and all the Douchti by Dene 

sir Gawayn Gayest on Ghneoe 

dame Gaynour he ledes. 
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The satire on the reformation under Edward VI. exhibits a 
similar metrical arrangement in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

In December, when the Dayes - Draw to be short, 

after November, when the Nights - wax Noysome and long, 

as I Past by a Place - Privily at a Port 

I Saw one Sit by himself- making a Song. 

Percys Reliques^ ii. 134. 
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ARRANGED CATALOGUE 

OF 

ALL THE EXTANT RELICS 

OF 

ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. 



*^* The Editor has annexed the following Catalogue, in the 
belief that it must contribute to the interest and utility of the pre* 
s^it work, as an introductory manual to the study of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, to place before its readers a synoptical view of all the ma- 
terials which time has spared in this department of literature. For 
this purpose a classification according to the subjects of the se- 
veral poems appeared to afibrd the most convenient arrangement 
From a survey of this list it will be seen that specimens of every 
style have been introduced in these Illustrations, and that no im- 
portant work has been left without due notice. 

Full and complete critical editions of the whple of these remains, 
with translations, are yet indeed desiderata in our literature ; and 
it is perhaps scarcely creditable to our national feeling that these 
monuments of the parent speech of Englishmen should so long 
have been neglected ; while in most continental states similar re- 
midns, in no degree of superior interest, have been presented to 
the public with every requisite illustration. But a better spirit 
appears to be now arising. While these pages have been passiif 
through the press, an edition of Beowulf has been promised, by a 
Moiter who in his republication of Warton's History of English 
Poetry has proved that the philological antiquary will find nothing 
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wandng in any work which he may undertake. An ediUon^ with 
a translation, of Alfred's Boethius has been still more recently 
announced ; and the Editor of these pages hopes shortly to bring 
the Caedmonian paraphrase in a similar manner before the public. 
The whole of the Exeter Manuscript, together with the remaining 
qninor poetry of the Saxons, might easily be comprised in another 
single volume ; and if this were accomplished, their entire corpus 
poeticum would be rendered generally accessible. The wishes of 
a Southey for such a consummation have been recently and warmly 
expressed ; and such wishes are always likely to promote their own 
realization. If the present work may (by rendering the subject 
more familiar to the reading public) contribute in any degree to 
the same end, its purpose will be sufficiently answered. 



I. Narrative Pobtrt, derived from Historical or Traditional 

Sources. 

The History of Beowulf. MS. Cotton. Vitellius A. 15. Printed with v/ 
Lalin translation and notes by Thorkelin. Copenhagen, 1815. 
Analysed in the present volume, p. 30. 

I 

% 

Fragment on the Battle of Finsborough. MS. Lambeth. Printed by y/ . 
Hickes in Thes. Lingg. Septt., without translation. With transla- 
tion in the present volume, p. 173. The original MS. appears to be 
now mislaid. 



Fragment,^ the Death of Beorhtnoth. MS. Cotton. Otho A. 12. 

Printed by Heame in the Appendix to his edition of Johannis can^ 

fratris Gkutomensis Chrontcon^ without translation. A translation 

is subjoined to the present Catalogue. The original MS. perished 

in the fire which consumed a part of this collection. 

%* The allusions contained in one of the poems of the Exeter 
MS. (see p. 235 of this volume) to the stories of Weland and of 
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Theoderic of Beme^ render it probable that these beroeg of die 
Edda and of the cydus of Teutonic romance, were also celebrated 
in Saxon poetry. 

The slaughter of the dragon by Sigurdr, or Sigmund, another 
cardinal event in that cydus, is also alluded to in Beowulf in a 
manner \^hich shows it to have been ^miliar. 

Chaucer enumerates the adventures of Wade and his boat, a 
fiction also of the same school (see Wilkina Saga), among the 
romances of price : so that we have probably lost a Saxon poem 
on this subject. 

The romance of Horn Childe, published by Ritson in his col- 
lection, is evidently derived firom a Saxon original (see p. 237 of 
the present work). And the same remark may be extended to 
the romance of Haveloke Qong supposed to be lost, but recently 
discovered by Mr. Madden among the MS. stores of the Bodleian), 
and to that of Attla king of East Anglia. 



IL Nakbattv^ Poetkt derived from Scriptural Sources. 

The History of Judith, a fragment. MS. Cotton. Vitellins A. 15. 
Printed at the dose of Thwaites's edition of the Saxon Heptateuch. 
Oxon 1699, without a translation. Turner (History of the Anglo- 
Saxons) has translated several specimens, amounting to about one 
half the composition. He justly observes, that as the outline only 
of the story is borrowed, it deserves to rank as an original narrative 
poem. 

Paraphrase of Genesis, the Exodus, the History of Daniel, &c. aacribed 
to Caedmon. MS. Bibl. Bodl. Junius 11. Printed by Junius, Am- 
sterdam, 1655, without translation. For an account and specimens 
of this work, see p. 183 of the present volume '. 



^ The Editor of this volume b now engaged in preparing a new editioD 
with a translation and notes. 
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in. Narratiye Poetry founded on the Lives op Saints. 

Life and Passion of St. Juliana. Exeter MS. Book VII. Never pub- 
lished. 



Visions of the Hermit Guthlac. Exeter MS. Books IV. and V. 
Never published. 



rV. Hymns and other minor Sacred Poems. 

A great part of the Exetier MS. consists of poetry of this description, 
which may more properly be classed as poetical reflections on va- 
rious sacred subjects than as hymns, in the strict sense of that word. 
These compositions have never been published; but some speci- 
mens are inserted in the present volume. See account of the Exeteir 
MS. p. 198, &c. 

The Cotton. MS. Julius A. 2, contains some metrical prayers printed 
by Junius at the close of his edition of the Caedmonian paraphrase. 
Others are found, Corpus Christi Cant S. 18. printed in Wanley's 
Catalogue \ p. 147. 

Metrical paraphrases of the Lord's Prayer, &c. occur in the following 
MSS.— Bibl. Bodl. Junius 121. printed in Wanley's Catalogue, p. 48 
(together with the Creed) ; and Corpus Christi Cant. S. 18. printed 
in Wanley's Catalogue, p. 147 (together with doxology); also in 
Book X. of the Exeter MS. not printed. Another metrical version 
of the doxology has been printed by Hickes {Sax, Gramm, Thes, 
Lingg. Septt. t. i. p. 179) from the MS. cited at the head of this 
article (Junius 121), which formerly belonged to the church of Wor- 
cester. 

A Poem on th^ Fasts of the Church, in which they are historicaUy de- 
duced from Jewish institution. Cotton. MSS. Otho B. Z, Nob 
printed. 

' One of these affords the mixture of Latin and Saxon verses quoted in 
the Introductory Essay on Saxon Metre, p. ix. 
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A Poem on the Day of Judgement, translated from Bede *. MSS. of 
Corpus Christi CanL S. 18 (before referred to for prayers). 



V. Odes and Epitaphs. 

%* The Saxon Chronicle contains the only specimens which 
can be referred to these classes : these are all printed from several 
MSS. in the late edition of that inestimable document by Ii^ram 
— ^London, 1823, and are as follow. 

Ode on the Battle of Brunanburh. A.D. 938. p. 141.* 

* The first lines of this translation merit insertion, as affording a very &- 
vourable specimen of the descriptive powers of Saxon poetiy. 

HwjET in ana sset Thus in a soUtary seat 

Innan bearwe Within a bower 

Mid helme be&ht Overspread with elms 

Holte to middes. In the midst of a wood, 

Daer 9a wseter human Where the water brooks 

Swejdon and umon Murmured and ran 

Oh middan ^ehse^e, Through the midst of the enclosure, 

Eal swa ic sec^e ; [It T>efel me] even as \ relate ; 

Eac %er wyn wyrta There also the flowers of delight 

Weoxon and bleowon, Ghrew and blossomed, 

Innon 9am jemon^e Scattered around 

On senlicum wonje ; Through that beauteous plain ; 

And %a wudu beamas But then the branches of the wood 

Wa^edon and swe^don Waved and rustled 

Durh winda jryne ; Through the windy blast ; 

Wolcn waes jehrered, The sky was disturbed. 

And min earme mod And my saddened soul 

Eal waes jedrefed. Was all agitated. 

These lines contain an expansion of the following dbtich of Bede: 

Inter Jiorigerasfacundi ctspUit herbas, 
Flamine veniorum retonantibm undiqut rami*. 

* This very interesting composition has been repeatedly translated : — by 
Henry of Huntingdon and Gibson, into Latin ; by Warton, from Gibsoo's 
Latin into English ; and from the original Saxon into that language by Tuner 
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Ode on the Victories of Edmund ^theling. ' A.D. 942. p. 146.^ 
Ode on thfe Coronation of King Edgar. A.D. 973. p. 158. 
Elegy on the Death of King Edgar. A.D. 975. p. 160. 
Elegy on the Death of King Edward. A.D. 1065. p. Z55. 



VI. Elegiac Poetry. 

The ExOe's Complaint in the Exeter MS., printed in this volume, ^/ 
p. 224, aifbrds the only specimen approaching to the character of the 
Elegiac hallad. 

Many of the Metres of Boethius translated by Alfred (MSS. Cott. 
Otho A. 6. printed by Rawlinson, 1698) are of the Elegiac class. 
See a specimen in this volume, p. 260. 



VII. Moral and Didactic P6btry. 

The Boethian Metres translated by Alfred (see last article) afford ex- 
amples of these styles. Specimens are given in p. 263, &c. of the V ' 
present volume. 



(History of the Anglo-Saxons); Ingram (Saxon Chronicle); and Bosworth 
(Saxon Grammar), But the most retent and by far the most accurate version 
is that of Mr. Price, inserted in his late edition of Warton*s History of English 
Poetry : this is illustrated by a very valuable critical apparatus of philological 
notes. Henshall also furnished what he calls a translation to Mr. Ellis's 

r 

Specimens of Early English Poets ; but this, being constructed according to 
^ very whimsical views of etymology entertained by that antiquary, ex- 
hibits much such a reflection of the original as the distorting mirrors em- 
ployed in optical experiments present of natural objects : almost every word is 
grossly mistranslated. The metrical version, however, which is inserted in the 
same collection, of this poem into old English of the fourteenth century, is 
generally accurate, and may be cited as a striking example of successful imi- 
tation, not of the language only, but of the style and inequalities of compo- 
sition which marked our poetry in the age of Chaucer. 

> The character of king Edwy (p. 151 ), though printed metrically in 
Mr. Ingram's edition, appears to the present writer entirely destitute of 
every feature of Anglo-Saxon poetry. The same observation applies to the re- 

f 
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. The Gnomic Poems in Book IX. of the Exeter MS. (see the accoimt ^ 
of that MS. p. 204, &c. of this volume) may be ckssed liere. Also 
the following. « 

y/^ The Address of the Departed Soul to the Body. Exeter MS. Book X. 
See p. 9,%% of this volume. 

V The Poem on Death. BibL Bodl. NE. F. 4. \%. Extracted in this 
volume, p. 270. 

V' The Allegorical Poem on the Phoenix, forming Book VI. of the Exeter 
MS. (see p. 224 of this volume) : and the simikr All^;ories on the 
Panther and Whale at the close of Book IX. of that MS. (analysed 
p. 207, 208.) ^ 

The Proverbs of Alfred. MSS. Cott. Galba A. XIX. This, how- 
ever, is a corrupt and modernized version of Richard the First's time. 
Printed in Spehnan's Life of Alfred. 



sJ 



VIII. Miscellaneous. 

Song of the Traveller. Exeter MS. Book IX. Printed in the present 
volume, p. 9, &c. 

Dialc^^ of Solomon and Satumus *. MSS. of Corpus Christi CoDege, 



flections on the capture of archbishop JElphage by the Danes (p. 188), and to 
the paragraph relating to the imprisonment of JElfred JEtheling by Godwin 
(p. 208). The appearances of rime which occiu' in thb last composition seem 
accidental; and, as will be seen on reference to thie passage In question, are 
often produced by an arbitrary division in the middle of words adopted by 
the editor: e.g. 

Nu b to ^dyfaone 

To, Van leo&i 

Code. Vset hi blissi- 

-on bli% mi4 Criste. 

1 The Editor has not himself enjoyed ^ opportunity of consulting the Cam- 
bridge MSS. ; but they appear to belong to the class of traditional stories ooo~ 
, ceming the interchange of questions and solutions on points of abstruse science, 
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Cambridge, S. 16. mixed with Runic characters. A shorter piece 
on the same subject occurs in the same collection of MSS. S. 2 ; 
and a prose version is among the Cotton MSS. Vitellius A. 15. 



supposed to have taken place between the Wisest of Kings and those who en- 
deavoured to examine or profit by tlie depth of his knowledge. These stories, 
derived probably from the authentic statement of the visit of the queen of 
Sheba, were current in the East before the Christian aera. Josephus meur 
tions an intercourse of this kind as having subsbted between Solomon and 
Hiram king of Tyre, who was assisted by a youth named Abdaemon, or, ac- 
cording to others, by Abdinftts die son of Abdsmon. Menander, a transla- 
tor of Tyrian antiquities from Pfacenician into Greek, and Dion are cited by 
Josephus as his authorities for these tales. They appear to have become 
subsequently very widely diffused under many different forms : one of these, 
— in which Solomon is represented as holding discourse with Marculfus or 
Morolf, a deformed and ^sop-like dwarf, and his wife, — became extensively 
popular in Europe during the middle ages. It is alluded to by William of 
Tyre in the twelfth century, and many versions of it are extant both in the 
latin and German languages. The Saxon compositions cited in the text, 
preserve probably a somewhat earlier modification of a fiction similar in sub- 
stance : in these the interrogator is named Saturnus. Wanley {Catalogue, 
p. 114) thus quotes the commencement of the copy extant in S. 2. of the 
Corpus Christi MSS., which appears to be an extract only : 

Satuknus cwae^, Saturnus quoth,. 

Hwset ic ijlanda Thus have I 

Eallra hsebbe Of aU the islands 

Boca on byrjed ; Tasted [studied] the books ; 

Durh ^ebrej^ atafas, Through the art of letters, 

Lar craeflas bnlocen To examine the learned skill 

Libia and Greca, Of the Libyahis and Greeks, 

Swylce eac istoriam And likewise the history 

Indea rices ; Of the Indian kingdom ; 

Me %a treahteras The interpreters 

Tala wisedon Have instructed me in these tales 

On ^am micelan bee. In the great book. 



The Editor has received, through the kindness of Mr. Shelford of Corpus 
Christi College (Cambridge), a transcript from a portion of the MS. of the 

f2 
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iEnigmatical Poems. Exeter MS. Book X. See p. 219 of this volume. 

Poetical explanation of the characters of the Runic alphahet, printed by 
Hickes {Thes. Lingg. SeptU t. i. p. 135) without translation: also 
recently on the continent with a German translation, which is very 
incorrect, in Grimm's treatise on Runic letters. Cotton MSS. Otho 
B. X. — Each Runic letter has a significant name : thus H stands 
for hail, S for sail, &c. The various objects which thus give deno- 
mination to the diaracters are each in the poem described in a sepa- 

dialogue of Solomon and Satumus contained in the red book of Derby. He 
is thus enabled to lay before the reader the following specimen from that 
MS. 

Salomon cwseV, Solomon quoth, 

Lytle hwile A little while 

Leaf beoV ^ene ; Shall the leaf be green ; 

Dofi hit eft fealewiaV, Then eflsoons it groweth yellow, 

Fealle^ o2 eoiVan, It falleth on the earth, 

And forweomiaV, Decayeth, 

WeoiVaV to duste : And tumeth to dust: 

Swa %oii ^efeallath Even thus fall 

Dse^ fyrene. The wicked in death, 

Mr lanje laesteV ; Ere they long endure ; [crimes 

LisiaV him in mane They heap up to themselves by 

Hyda^ heah ^estreon. And conceal mighty treasures, 

HealdaV j^^™^ They greedily preserve them 

On fiaestenne. In their secure recesses, 

Feondum towillan ; According to the will of the fiends ; 

And wenaV, wanhojan. And yet ween, destitute of reflection, 

Dset hie wille Wuldor-Cining That the King of Glory 

iEhnihti^ God The Ahnighty God 

Ece jehiran. The Eternal will listen to them. 

The prose version (Cotton MSS. A. Vitellius XV.) begins thus : *'Tben 
quoth Satumus to Solomon, ' Declare to me where God sat when he wrought 
the heavens and the earth.' ' I answer thee — He sat over the wings of the 
winds."' A series of questions concerning the six days of creation follow. 
We here learn many curious particulars concerning the formation of Adam. 
His name, it appears, was derived from the four angels^ Archox, Dux, Aro- 
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rate stanza ; some of which are very ohscure. It is evident that the 
Runes intermixed in several Saxon MSS. (e. g. the Exeter MS., 
Beowulf, &c.) are used not as alphabetical letters, but as monographs 
denoting entire words. 

/ 

Poem on the Site of Durham, and Relics preserved there. MSS. Cot- 
ton. Vitellius D. 20. Printed by Hickes, Thes. Lmgg. SepU. t. i. 
p. 178. 

Metrical Prefaces, &c. to various works: viz. to Alfred's Boethius 
(Cott. Otho A. 6. printed in this volume, p. 257) ; to Alfred's Ver- 
sion of Gregory De Curft Pastorali (Bibl. Bodl. Hatton 88. printed 



cbolem, and Minsymbrie. His essence was compounded of eight ingredients, 
one pound of each being taken : viz. earth for his flesh, fire for the heat of 
his blood, wind for his breathy cloud for the fickleness of his disposition, 
grace for bis reason, blossoms for the various colours of hb eyes, dew for his 
sweat, and salt for his tears. We are also told of what age he was at his 
creation ; how many inches tall ; how many years he spent in Paradise before 
his fall ; and for how many after his death he was sentenced to remain in 
infernal punishments. A variety of questions with regard to the chronology 
of the lives of the patriarchs, &c. are then dbposed of: in the course of 
which we are told that the names of the wives of Noah, Cham, and Japhet, 
were Dalila, Itareata, and Catafluvia; or, according to others, 011a, GUina, 
and Ollibania. The tears shed by Moses when he threw the broken tables of 
the law into the sea are assigned as the reason why it has remained salt ever 
since. It b mentioned^ en pauantf that the sun rises at 2^ city named laiaca, 
and sets at another called Garita. Much of this matter savours strongly of 
rabbinical origin ;. yet some allusions to the Virgin and the Apostles indicate 
a Christian author. 

It would )ye important t(^eompare this MS. with that of Corpus Christi 
S. 16 ; for since Runic characters are intermingled as monographs in the 
latter, the collation would probably enable us to ascertain the exact value and 
force of those characters when so employed, and assbt in deciphering the 
passages in the Exeter MS. in which they are in like manner introduced. 

With reference to the subject of thb note, we may further observe that 
the answers of Sidrac the philosopher to the questions of king Boccus on va- 
rious theological, metaphysical, and physical topics, — a favourite composition 
in the middle ages,— exhibit a close parallel, both in matter and structure, to 
these dialogues of Solomon, though the interlocutors are different. 
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in Wanky's Cat p. 70) ; to a treatise ascribed to St. Basil (BibL BodL 
Hatton. 100. printed in Wanley's Cat p».72) ; to AlAidm De Laude 
Virginum (MSS. Corpus ChristiCant. K. 12. Wanley's Cat p. 110); 
Address of transcriber of Bede's History to reader (Corpus (^hristi 
Cant S 2. Wanley's Cat p. 1 14) ; Prayer for transcriber of Decretals 
(MSS. Cott Claud. A. 3. Wanl. Cat p. 226). 

Saxon Calendar. MSS. Cotton. Tib. B. I. Printed by Hickes, Tkes. 
Lingg. SeptU t i. p. 203. 



\* With regard to tbe chronological arrangement of these re- 
mains, little can be offered. 

The Hymn of Caedmon, preserved in Alfred's translation of Bede's 
/ History, must be dated about 670. The question as to the antiquity 

of the Biblical Paraphrase, ascribed to the same author by Junius, is 
discussed at p. 183. 

The Dying Hymn of Bede is to be referred to the year 735. 

The iBlfredian version of Boethius must have been written before 901. 

The poetry in the Saxon Chronicle assignable to the various dates an- 
nexed to the respective compositions in this Catalogue, between 934 
and 1065. 

The Poem on the Death of Byrhtnoth seems to have been written soon 
after the event which took place — 991* 

The other compositions affi>rd no nrobable criterion, for deter-': 
mining their age ; and the language and style of the earliest spe- 
cimen of Saxon poetry, the Hynm of Csedmon, resembles so closely 
those of the latest specimens that no evidence which deserves re- 
liance can b^ deduced from that source. 
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THE DEATH OF BYRHTNOTH', 



A FRAGMENT. 



The Editor is induced to append a translation of this fragment as a note 
y to the preceding Catalogue, because he conceives its merit to be such as to^ 
render any collection of Saxon poetry imperfect in which it should not be 
included, and because these Illustrations contain no other adequate example 
of the attempts of our Saxon writers to paint the pomp and circumstance of 
war; for the fragment od the Fight of Finsburgh is too brief and mutilated 
to afford a fair specunen for that purpose. 

He has not inserted the original Saxon^ in the understanding that it is the 
intention of Mr. Price (to whose kindness he b indebted for the transcript 
whence the following version is made) to publish it critically in the work 
on Saxon Poetry which he has announced in his very valuable Edition of 
Warton's History of English Poetry. The learning and acuteness of that 
able philologist and antiquary will doubtless clear away the difficulties which 
have in a few instances reduced the present translator to the necessity of 
circuitous and conjectural interpretation. 

The poem itself b remarkably free from the tautology and repetitions which 
too oden impart \ feeble and puerile character to the compositions of our 
Saxon writers; and the language, while remote from the inflation and tur- 
gidity to which a false taste sometimes seduced them, frequently presents 
poetical phrases and figures of considerable happiness and effect : such as 
when speaking of the clash of arms it is said, '' the hauberk sang a song of 
terrors.** Thb relic, which is unfortunately a fragment only, mutilated both 
at the beginning and conclusion, forms a portion of an historical poem cele- 



> Hie name (like most Saxod appelbdves) is variously spelt In the poem it stands 
Byrtitnotb, whidi I have usually followed. The Ely Chronicle reads Brithnoth, 
i does the Saxon Chronicle. And Beorhtnoth is found in other authorities. 
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brating the warlike exploits and deatli of Byriitnoth, alderman of Northum- 
brian in an engagement against the Danish invaders, A.D. 991. It consti- 
tutes a battle-piece of spirited execution, mix^ with short speeches from the 
principal warriors, conceived with much force, variety, and character : the 
death of the hero is also very graphically described. The whole approximates 
much more nearly than could have been expected, in the general features of 
its composition, to the war scenes of Homer. If names like Byrhtnothand 
Godric could be substituted for Patroclus apd Mendaus, it might be almost 
literally translated into a cento of lines from the great father and fountain of 
poetiy; and, as it is, it reads very like a version from one of the militaiy 
narratives of the Iliad, excepting its want of the characteristic similes'. The 
hero Byrhtnoth is mentioned at length in the chronicles of the church of £]y, 
to which he had been a very considerable benefactor, a topic of eulogy much 
insisted upon in these monastic records, and which may possibly also account 
for his name having thus escaped the list said to be buried in tiie night of 
oblivion— coren/ quia Vote Sacro ; hence, perhaps, we may suspect that a 
cowl covered the head of our unknown poet, and that his lines were written 
in one of those scriptoria of which oiu* antiquaries still admire the delightful 
and inspiring situation among the recesses and long-drawn vaults of the 
cloister's studious pale in our conventual ruins. 

I subjoin the narrative of the Chronicler as a useful illustration, although 
it does not entirely agree in its cjfcumstances with those of the poem. 

''This Brithnoth was the nobjest and bravest chief of the Northumbrians. 
He was eloquent in speech, of robust strength, and of commanding stature; 
ever alert in military exploits against the enemies of the realm, and even above 
measure animated by a courageous disdain of danger and of death ; and abcw 
all he honoured the holy church and its ministers, and applied to their use the whole 
of his patrimony: but he devoted hb life, through its entire course, to the de- 
fence of the liberties of his country ; being wholly engrossed with the desire 
rather to die than suffer a single injury offered to hb native land to pass un- 
revenged : for in that age frequent irruptions of the Danbh pirates, disem- 
barking on different points of the coast, heavily afflicted England; and all die 
chieftains of the neighbouripg provinces, relying on the known loyalty and 
fidelity of Brithnoth, had pledged themselves to serve beneath hb victorious 
banner; conceiving that, under such a general, the public defence against die 
enemy would be more securely established. When, therefore, at a certain time 



' It may be mora particulaiij compared with the battle in which Fatrocliis fdL- 
Iliad n. and P. 
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they had effected a secret landing at Meldon ', he advanced to the spot with 
an anned force at the first intelligence^ and put nearly all to the sword upon 
a bridge across the river ; but a few having with difficulty escaped to their 
ships, carried back the news to their own country. And when Brithnoth 
after his victory had speedily returned to Northumberland, the Danes, in- 
censed to the last degree at the tidings, refitted their fleet, and sent a second 
expedition, under Anna and Guthmund the scm of Stettan, to Meldon, to re- 
venge the slaughter of their first ^urmy. Having gained the port, when they had 
learnt that Brithnoth had been the author of their former defeat, they sent to 
inform him that they had landed in order to avenge it, and that they should 
rank him among cowards if he declined an engagement Incited to indignation 
at the message, Brithnoth agun collected his former comrades, and, led on 
by the hope of victory and an overxx>nfidence, marched with but few followers 
to the war; hurrying forwards, lest his delay should enable the invaders to 
occupy a single foot^ breadth of the country. Thus, having first commended 
himself to the prayers of the holy brethren, he hastened to the presence of ^ 
the enemy ; and immediately on his arrival, undeterred by the small numbers 
of his OMm troops, and undaunted by their great superiority, he commenced 
his attack. At length on the last day of the series of combats which ensued, 
he anticipated, firom the scanty relics of his forces, his own approaching 
death ; yet he maintained the fight with undiminished resolution, and, after 
an immense slaughter of the enemy, had nearly put them to a complete rout; 
but at last, animated by the paucity of his foUowers, they rallied, and, form- 
ing a solid wedge, rushed with their whole mass against him, and, after great 
efforts, cut off his head in the fight; which, on their retreat thence, they 
carried back with them into their own country. But the abbot of Ely, on 
learning the issue of the battle, proceeded to the field, and having discovered 
his body, bad it borne to his church, and there honourably interred, replacing 
the head by a round mass of wax. Long after in these our days, the corpse 
was recognised by this indication, and placed among the other benefacto^ of 
the monastery with due honours. This pious and brave warrior flourished 
in the reigns of Edgar, Edward the Martyr, and Ethelrcd, and died in the 
thirteenth year of the last monarch, 991 from the incarnation of our Lord.** 

The original poem contains 690 lines. I have omitted in my translation 
the first 30 of these, which, from the mutilation of the beginning of the firag. 



' * Mvldune,* Chron, Sax, Maldon in Essex is considerod as bsving been the 
scene of action. 
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ment, are rendered in some places obscure, as containing allusions to circum- 
stances which do not appear in the remaining part of the narrative. 

Translation of the Fragment. 

«««««««««««««««« 
Then Byrhtnoth began to train his bands: he instructed the warriors in 
their array and discipline, ho^ they should stand, how guide their steeds: he 
bade that they should hold their shields right forward with firm grasp, and 
should not fear ought. Soon as he had arrayed his eager troops, he ali^ted 
amid his favourite band, the retainers of his household, whom he knew the 
most faithful of all. 

Meanwhile, the herald of the Vikings stood in his station : stoutly, he 
called forth ; and, advancing opposite, spake in these words to proclaim the 
threatenings of the pirate host, their embassy to the earl : — ** The seamea 
bold send me to thee; they bid me say that thou must deliver to them forth- 
with thy treasures for thy safety ' : better is it for you that ye should buy off 
this warfare with tribute than that we should wage so hard a conflict It 
boots not that we should slay each other: if ye will assent to this, we will 
rati^ a peace with gold. If thou who art the chieftain assentest to this 
counsel, so. mayst thou preserve thy people by giving to the men of the sea 
even at their own arbitration, treasures for their friendship, and obtain peace 
from us : then will we with our booty repair again to our ships, and hold 
truce with you.^ 

Byrhtnoth spake. He upraised his buckler, he shook his slender javelin; 
stem and resolute he uttered his words, and gave him answer: — ^Hear, 
thou mariner, what this people sayeth : they will for tribute bestow on you 
their weapons — the edge of their spears, their ancient swords, and arms of 
war, which shall not avail you in the fight. Herald of the men of ocean! 
deliver to thy people a message in return — a declaration of high indignation. 
Say that here stand undaunted an earl with his retainers, who will defend 
this land, the domain of my sovereign Ethelred, his people, and his territory; 
and the heathen shall perish in the conflict I deem it too dastardly that ye 
should retire with your booty to your ships without joining in battle, since ye 
have advanced thus far into our land, nor shall ye so softly win our treasures; 



' The Saxon Chionide m&niis us that in this year (991) the practice of buymg 
off these piratical enemies by tribute was first adopted. 
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but point and edge shall first determine between us in the grim game of war 
ere we give you tribute." 

He bade them seize their shields, and the warriors to march till all stood 
by the side of the sestuaiy; but the hosts could not engage with each other 
for the water, since the flood had come flowing in after the ebb, and the 
streaming tide separated them ; they thought the interval too long before 
they might mingle their weapons together : the anpy of the East-Saxons and 
the host of the ashen ship begirt with their throngs the river, nor could any 
of them wound his enemy unless through the arrow's flight he achieved his 
fall : the flood retired ; then stood there ready many Vikings of the fleet, 
eager for the fight Then the chief, the defence of his soldiers^ commanded 
a warrior hardy in battle and prompt in spirit, to establish a bridge ' : his 
name was Wulfstan; he was the son of Ceola; he with his franca* shot the 
foremost man that with the, most courage stept upon the bridge. With 
Wulfstan stood two dauntless champions, ^fere and Maocus, both high- 
souled warriors; they would not turn in flight from the ford, but resolutely 
defended it agunst the foe so long as they might wield their weapons. At 
Ifngth they perceived and beheld with joy that ''tt\e beams of the bridge 
were firmly placed *." 

Then began the invading host to move : they gave orders to advance, to 
cross the ford, and lead their troops onwards. The earl meanwhile, in the 
haughtiness of his soul, yielded free permission to many of the hostile bands 
to gain the land unmolested. And thus did the son of Byrhtbelm shout 
across the cold river: — ^''Warriors, listen ! Free space is allowed you : come 
then speedily over to us : advance as men to the battle : Grod alone can know 
which of us is destined to remain masters of the field of slaughter.*' 

Then the wolves of slaughter advanced across the waters ; unimpeded the 
host of the Vikings passed over the river and its clear stream ; the seamen 
carried their shields to the land, and bore their linden bucklers : there against 
these fierce ones Byrhtnoth with his warriors stood prepared : he bade his 



' ** To establish a bridge,'* brieve bealdan ; literally, to defend the bridge : but, if 
I understand the narrative correctly, Wulfstan appears to have been commissioned 
to cover the construction of a bridge for the passage of the Danish army acroos the 
antuary, as soon as the ebb of the tide rendered such a work practicable. The sestuary 
c^the river Blackwater at Maldon in Essex appears to have been the scene of action. 

' Fianca b evidently the name of a sort of javelin. It occurs also in the C«d- 
monian paraphrase. 

' I have thus translated * tSai hi fSar brieve* weandas bitene fundon ;* but I suspect 
an crroPin the transcript. 
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band raise with the shields the fence of war, and maintain themselves finnly 
against their enemies. 

The conflict then drew nigh — the glory of thf ckkftaini '. The hour was 
come when the fated warriors should fall. Shouts arose — the ravens am- 
gregated — and the eagle greedy of its food — a cry was on die earth. They 
darted from their hands many a stout spear — ^the sharpened arrows flew— 
the bows were busy — the buckler received the weapon's point — bitter was the 
fight — ^warriors fell on either side — the youths lay slain. 

Wulfmsr was wounded— he sought rest from the battle : the kinsman of 
Byrhtnoth, his sister's son, was severely mangled with the battle-axe ; but 
for this, fit recompense was returned to the Vikings. I heard that Edward 
slew Anna with his stout sword ; he stinted not his blow till the fated war- 
rior fell at his feet: for this his chief conferred thanks on his chamberlain, 
whom he retained in his lodge *. So clamoured, stem of mind, the youths in 
the conflict; anxious were they who might first take life from the death- 
doomed foes, and prove his weapons in the fight The carnage fell on the 
earth, yet stood they steadfast. Byrhtnoth arrayed them : he bade that each 
youth who would victoriously fight against the Danes should bend his soul 
' to the war. 

Then'the [Danish] chieftain raised up his weapon, his buckler for his de- 
fence, and stept forth against that lord. The earl with equal eagerness ad- 
vanced against the carl ; either meditated evil against the other. Hie sea 
chief then sped a southern ' dart, so that -the lord of the army was wounded: 
he manoeuvred with his shield that the shaft burst, and the spear sprang 
back and recoiled: the chief was incensed, and pierced with his dart the 
exulting Viking who had given him that wound. Skilful was the hero : he 
caused his franca to traverse the neck of the youth : he directed his hand 
so that with sudden destruction he might reach his life: then speedily he 
shot off another so that his mail was pierced, and he was wounded in die 
breast through its ringed chains; and the javelin's point stood in his heart. 
Then was the earl blithe : the stem warrior laughed, and uttered thanks to 
hb Creator for the work of that day which the Lord had given him. 

But then some one of the enemies let fly a dart from his hand, idiich 



> The origiiud is ' fSm w«s fohte neb . tir at ^etohte.' Hie oondoding phrwc 
occurs also in Judith, p. 24. 1. 19 : ' Ge dom ajon • tir art tohtan.* I have adopted i 
Lye*s explanation of * tohta,' but I am not satisfied with it 

' ' 5am bur^ene 5a he byre lusfde.' 

' ' Su5eme ^ar.* I cannot comprehend the reason of this epidiet. 
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transfixed Ae noble thane x>f Ethelred : there stood by his side a youth not 
ftiUy grown, a boy in the field, the son of Wi^lfstan, Wulfmaer the young ; 
be eagerly plucked from the chief the -bloody weapon, and sent it to speed 
agsun on its destructive journey : the dart pass<^ on till it Uud on the earth 
him who had too surely reached his lord. 

Tlien a treacherous soldier approached the earl to plunder from the chief- 
tun his gems, his vestments, and his rings, and his ornamented sword ; but 
Byrhtnoth drew firom its sheath his battle-axe, broad and brown of edge, and 
smote him on his corslet: very eagerly the pirate left him, when he felt the 
force of the chieftain's arm. But at that moment his large hilted sword 
drooped to the earth — ^he could no longer hold his hard glaive, nor wield his 
weapon; yet the hoary warrior still endeavoured to utter his commands : he 
bade the warlike youths, hb brave companions, march forwards. Then might 
be no longer stand firmly on his feet. 

He looked to heaven. — '* I thank thee. Lord of the nations, for all the pro- 
sperity which I have experienced on earth : now have I, O mild Creator, the 
utmost need that thou shouldest grant grace to my spirit, that my soul may 
proceed to thee, into thy 'keeping, O Lord of angels, that it may take its de- 
parture in peace. I am a suppliant to thee that the destruction of hell may 
not overwhelm it" 

Tlien the heathen bands mangled his corse, and with him both the youths 
diat stood by his side, iElfiaoth and Wulfmsr; for bodi fell, and sold their lives 
on the hWen body of their lord. Then fled from the figh^ those that durst 
no longer abide. Godric, son of Odda, was foremost to desert the battle and 
that good lord who had often bestowed on him many a field ; for he had 
ever shared the possessions which his chieftain owned * * * *• Yet though 
it were thus, ignominious he fled, and his brother with him, both Godrie 
and Godwy withdrew; they maintained not the fight, they hurried from the 
conflict, they sought the woods, diey fled to the fortress, they sheltered their 
lives * * * **. It had indeed been some credit to them to have then remem- 
bered all the benefits which he in bounty had conferred upon them ; but, as 
Ofia reminded them on a former day when he had met them in the hall of 
ooundl, ^ many there spoke boldly, who durst not abide in peril.** 



' * He ^eleop 9one coh . fSe ahte his hlaford . on 9aiii*^er»duiD.* I have omitted 
the last line, and doubt my conftruction of the two former. 

* * Hyra feore biu^on . and manna tnafSon . hit seni^ msB^ were . ^f hi t^a ^ear* 
nun^ . ealle ^emundon . fSe he him to du^oVe . jedon haefde.* I have omitted in 
die translation the line in italics, and place it here with die context that the whole 
pssssge mpiy be suljccted to the revision of any reader acquainted with the language. 
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Thus did the chieftain of the ho^t, the earl of the royal Ethdred, &U, and 
all hb domestic retainers beheld their lord lying a corpse; yet widiout delay 
those brave vassals and dauntless warriors stept eagerly forwards ; all bat 
those twain desired either to avenge their beloved leader or to lose &eir lives. 

To this Alfwine, a warrior young in years, encouraged them : speaking 
these words, the son of Alfric gave utterance to his bold spirit : — ^ Let us 
now remember the seasons when we heretofore conversed over our mead-cups, 
and our warriors^ assembled in the hall, raised their boast around the benches. 
Now in the fierce conflict it may well be seen who is truly brave : diere will 
I before you all give proof of my noble blood, that I am sprung from a high 
Mercian raoe^ — Ealhelm was the progenitor of my ancestry named ; a skilful 
chief was he, and prosperous in die world ; nor shall the thanes of this 
people reproach me that I sought a shel^r from the conflict, now diat ray 
chieftain lieth mangled in the fight — to me the heaviest of affliction»^or 
he was both my ^kinsman and my lord/' Then stept he fonh : he meditated 
vengeance, and strove to reach with his spear some one of the sea-faiiDg 
host, and lay him prostrate on the field wi^ his weapon, when he had thus 
cheered his firiends and comrades. 

* 

Then spake Ofia, and shook his ashen shaft: — ^^How seasonably, O Aif- 
wine, hast thou exhorted \\l our warriors now our chieftain lieth low — our 
earl on the earth : needfiil is it for all that eadi of us should animate erery 
fellow warrior to maintain the conflict so long as he may keep and hold bb 
weapons, his hard battle-axe, his dart, and his good sword. Godric the coward 
son of Odda hath, betrayed all of us ; for many a man mistakes his fligbl 
(since heTode on so spirited a courser in the fight) as though it had been 
our lord : and therefore b our host dispersed here over the field, and the line 
of their shields broken : pernicious is his example, so many hath it turned 
tofli^t*' 

Leofsuna spake> and raised up his linden buckler of defence : he answered 
that warrior — ^^I give thee my pledge that I will not fly one footstep hence; 
but forwards will I advance, to avenge in the fight my beloved chief. It 
shall not need that the steadfiist warriors should reproach me in their dis^ 
course for my unsUadine$$; that now my lord hath ^en I should^ flee 
homewards chieflainless from the fight ; but the weapons, the edge, and the 
iron, shall receive me." He rushed forth full of rage ; firmly he fou^t ; be 
disdained flight , 

DunnerQ spake: no sluggbh carl was he; he brandished his dart, he 
shouted loudly over all the host, he bade that every warrior should avenge 
Byrhtnoth : ^ That man," said he, ^ may not quail nor be solicitous for his 
life that diinketh to avenge his lord among the people." 
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Then rushed they forth : they recked not for their lives : stoutly began the 
nssal tram to fight; wrathfully bearing their weapons, they supplicated God 
that they might avenge their beloved chief, and wreak their fury on their 
foemen. An hostage ' (escaped from the enemy) fiercely essayed to aid them. 
He was of an hardy race among the Northumbrians, the son of Ecglafe^ 
&cferth was his name. He qusiled not in the game of \^ ; he poured 
forth his arrows abundantly : sometimes he shot on the buckler, sometimes 
he pierced the warrior ; he ever hovered around them, and sore wounds did 
he deal so long as he could wield his weapons. 

Then yet stood in the array Edward the tall chief, prompt and strenuous : ^ 
he vowed in ^ughty words ** that he would not yield a foot*s breadth of 
eard), nor turn hb back in flight, since his superior lay dead." He broke 
dinnig)i the wall of shields, and fought against the foe until he had worthily 
avenged his lord, liberal in largess, on the men of the sea before he himself 
fell among the slaughtered. The same did i£theric his noble comrade, eager 
and impetuous, the'brother of Sebyrht: stoutly he fought, and very many 
others : they dove die bucklers ; keen were they : they burst the covering of 
the shields;, and the hauberk sang a strain of terror*. 
• Then did 0£& smite the mariner host in the fight till they fell on the 
earth; yet that kin^ miin of Godoa fotmd there his grave : Offit himself was 
suddenly cut down in the conflict. Nevertheless he had redeemed his pledge 
to his chieftain, which he before had promised to hb dispenser of gems, 
that they should both ride together to the biirgh, unharmed to their homes, 
or that bodi should together fall among the host in the place of slaughter 
expiring widi wounds. — ^He lay, like a faithful attendant, nigh his lord. 

Then was there crashing of bucklers. The mariners marched on, harassed 
in the fight The dart oft pierced through the tenement of life in those pre- 
destined to slaughter, for which end it had sped. 

Wistan Thurstan's son fought against these bands : he was mcluded in the 
destruction of these three; for Wigeline's son laid him among die slaugh- 
tered. There was a stem meeting : the warriors stood firm in the fight- 
fighting they sunk, oppressed with wounds : the carnage fell on the earth. 
Oswald and Eadwold, two brothers^ arrayed meanwhile their kindred war- 
riors : they exhorted them' in their harangues that they should in that hour 
of need endure with no faint spirit the encounter of weapons. . 



' * Him Be ^yiel on^^ . jromlice fylstan.' Hostage is the only leiiae in which 
the word < ^isel* occurs ; yet it is difficult to reconcile this sense to the context. I 
hire 'endeavoured to do so by incorporating in mf version the conjecture that he 
migfat have escaped during the battle from the hands of the Danea. 

' ' And seo byme sang . ^ryre leo5a sum.' 
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Byrhtwold spoke : he was aa aged vassal : he raised bb shield, he bran- 
dished his ashen spear ; lie full boldly exhorted the warriors :— r-^ Our s|Hnt 
shall be the hardier ; our heart shall be the keener ; our soul shall be the 
greater, the more our forces diminish. Here lieth our chief, all mangled— 
the brave one in the dust : ever may he lament his shame that tfainketb to 
fly from this play of weapons. Old am I in life, yet will I not stir hence; 
but I think to lie by the side of my lord — by that much loved man.*' 

And in like manner Godric the son of Ethelgar cheered them all on to the 
conflict Oft he poured forth his darts, and sped die 'death-spear against the 
pirates : so did he rush foremost on that people; he hewed and slaughtered 
them till they fell in the fight This was not the same Godric who had 
before fled from the war. 
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ANGLO-SAXON POETRY, 



HYMN OF CiEDMON, 

PRESERVED IN ALFRED'S TRANSLATION OF BEDE'S 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 



Whether tlie adventurous xompanions of Hengist and Horsa 
brought with them into our island any tincture of lettere we cannot 
at present ascertain. If they had any, it probably consisted in part 
of those traditional songs which are almost unifon;nly found to con- 
stitute the earUest species of poetry, of learning, and of history 
among nations emerging from a state of barbarism. The earliest 
mention, however, of Saxon poetry which antiquaries have been 
able to discover occurs in the fourth book of Bede's Ecclesiastical 
History* The twenty-fourth chapter of that book is occupied by 
an account of the poetical talents and exemplary piety of Caedmon, 
a monk of the Abbey of Streoneshalh in Northumbria, whose ge- 
nius, supematurally, as it was believed, restricted to tiie treatment 
of scriptural and devotional subjects, appeared, when so employed, 
Utde short of actual inspiration in the eyes, not only of his more 
Unlearned cotemporaries, but in those of the venerable historian 
himself ;— the rather, perhaps, as he seems to have been nearly if not 

3« 
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altogether destitute of the advantages of human learmng. Bedels 
account of this extraordinary man, although tinged with the credu- 
lity of his age, is interesting, both as it presents a curious trait of 
ancient manners, and contains a translation of the earliest compo- 
.siuon attributed to him. To Alfred we are further indebted for 
the preservation of the original. Caedmon (says Bede) was to an 
advanced period of life* so totally ignorant of verse, that being ac- 
cidentally present at a feast where the guests sang in their turn 
latitia caus&, so soon as he saw the harp ^ approach himself he 
quitted the table abruptly and retired to his own home. In the 
course of the ensuing night he dreamt that a stranger accosted and 
requested him to sing : he pleaded his inability, adding that on ac- 
count of that inability he had retired from his friend's table. " You 
have the power," shortiy replied the stranger. " What, then," asked 
the cowherd, (for Caedmon's occupation was no other,) *' would you 
have me sing ?" " The Creation," returned the stranger : and Capd- , 
mon found himself immediately enabled to compose and sing a short 
poem on that subject, which, on waking, he fiilly retained in his 
memory. A circumstance so remarkable could not long be con- 
cealed from the superiors of the monastery, in whose service he 
seems to have been employed ; and after some frurther trial of his 
powers he was persuaded to adopt their habit and dedicate himself 
entirely to the composition of religious poetry. Being instructed 
at length by his brethren in the history of the scriptures and the 
doctrines of Christianity, (which his want of learning, we may sup- 
pose, prevented him from studying in the only languages in which 
they were then to be found) he versified the whole of their more 
important contents, with a success which defied, according to Bede^ 



' Ad tempora proveciiorU atatit. 

* These songs must have been in the vernacular tongue; and as the singing 
and accompanying them on the harp is noticed as so general an accomplish' 
ment, the art and uses of poetry must long before this period have beoome 
familiar to our aocestprs. 
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all future competition. " Et quidem et alii post ilium in gente An* 
glorum religiosa poematafacere tentabant, sed nullus ei aqidparari 
potuit. Namque ipse non hominibus, neque per hominem institu* 
tuSf canendi artem didicit, sed divinitus adjutus gratis catiendi do* 
mtm accepitJ' 

The Hymn above alluded to, or at least so much of it as the poet 
composed in his sleep, is subjoined. It will scarcely be thought 
to merit the praises bestowed on it by the historian. 



Nu we sceolon herijean 
Heofon-rices weard, 
Metodes mihte, 
And his mod-^^^smc, 
Weorc wuldor Faeder. 
Swa he wundra jehw»s, 
Ece Drihten, 
Ord onsteald. 
He (Brest scop 
EorSan beamum 
Heofon to rofe, 
Halij Scippend. 
Da middanjeard 
Moncymies weard ' 
Ece Drihten, 
^fter teode 
firum foldan 
Frea slmihti;* 



10 



15 



18 



Nunc debemus celebrare 

Regni calestis custodem, 

Creatoris potentidm, 

Et ejus consilium, 

Opus gloriosi Patris^* 

Ita ille mirabilium singulorum^ 

Mtemus Doniinus, 

Principium stabilivit, 

Ille primus creavit 

TermJUiis 

Calum infoniicem, 

Sanctus Creator. 

Turn mediam terram ' 

Humani generis habitaculum 

JEtemus Dominus 

Posteafabricavit 

Viris terram 

Rector omnipotens. 



' Or it may be rendered gferiosi optris pater. This line affords us an early io- 
stance of that absence of inflection and of connecting particles which renders 
the S$ucon poetry highly obscure and difficult of constmction. 

■ It will be perceived that Uiis and the fifth line are differently rendered in 
the Latin and English translations. The reader will have frequent oppor- 
tunities of observing that the elliptical construction of Saxon poetry render* 
it thus ambiguous. 
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Now should we aU ^ heaven's guardian King exalt. 
The power and counsek of our Maket-'s will. 
Father of glorious works, eternal Lord, 
He bom of old stablish'd the origin 
Of every varied wonder. First he shaped. 
For us the sons of earth, heaven's canopy. 
Holy Creator. Next this middle realm, 
' This earth, the bounteous guardian of mankind. 
The everlasting Lord, for mortals framed. 
Ruler omnipotent*. 

In this fragment we may readily trace (as it has already bten ob- 
served hy Mr. Turner) that simple mechanism which by the accu- 
mulation of parallel expressions has expanded to the length of ei^ 
teen lines the mere proposition ** Let us praise God the maker of 



' The words printed in Italics are such as do not occur in the orig^iaL 
' Wanley has given, {Cat. MSS. Scptatt. p. 287.) from a manuscript which 
he believed to be of the 8th century, a copy of this hymn differing materially 
from the common text both in its orthography and in the grammatical form 
of some words. — It runs thus : 

Nu scj'lun hcrjan Elda bamum 

Hefacn ricaes vard, Heben til hrofe, 

Metudxs ma^.ti, Halej Scepen. 

End his mod jidanc. Tha middun ^eard 

Verc vuldur Fadur. Moncynnaes vard, 

Sue he vundra jihuaes, Eci Drjxtin, 

Eci Drictin, JESier tiadae, 

Ora stelidae. Firum foldu, 

He srist scopa Frea allmecti^. 

Wanley himself hpwever has some doubt whether the hand-wridng of this, 
addition (for such it is) be coeval with that of the entire MS. There appears to 
me strong ground for thinking it the work of the 11th or 12th century, and of 
an inexperienced scribe. *Scop' and 'Scyppend' (l.9.and 12) seem much more 
analogous than 'Scopa' and 'Scepen,' and the same remarkable substitution 
of tf for e is found in MS. Bodley 343, supposed by Wanley to be written in 
the reign of Henry II. •Ora' for *ord' must be a mistake either of the 
transcriber or printer. 
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heaven and earth/' The fragment itself has been repeatedly pub- 
lished, and upon this account among others it would hardly have 
been entitled to so much of our time, had it not been the earliest 
specimen of our poetry extant, and the only well authenticated re- 
ma'm of one who has had the fortune to be regarded as the Saxon 
Homer. 

After all, it has been questioned, whether the poem, as we now 
possess it, is not to be regarded rather as a retranslation by Alfred 
from the Latin of Bade, than as the original effusion of Caedmon*. 
Although there appears no very plausible reason in favour of this 
supposition, its direct refutation would be no easy task, and most 
readers would, in all probability, wish to be spared the discussion* 
There is extant however, one short fragment of Saxon Poetry the 
age and authenticity of which are beyond dispute, and which may 
fairly be regarded as belonging to the same aera of our language and 
versification. It has not (so far as I am aware) been as yet noticed 
by any of our poetical antiquaries, although it boasts no less an au- 
thor than the venerable Bede, and cannot therefore on a fair com- 
putation have been written more than sixty years after the works 
of Caedmon himself. This fragment, more interesting, it must be 
confessed, from its antiquity than from any pretensions to poetical 
merit, Is to be found in the simple and affecting narrative of tiie 
historian's last moments, addressed to Cuthwine by his friend and' 



' See Lingard's Antiquities of the Saxon Church. But popular as the poems 
of Caedmon appear to have been, it is scarcely probable that this, which, from 
the circumstances said to have attended its production, must have been 
esteemed among the most valuable, should have been totally lost in the age of 
Alfred : — if it were then extant, the royal translator would no doubt have 
preferred inserting the original to paraphrasing the Latin of Bede. It may be 
urged also that the Saxon and Latin resemble each otlier so closely, as to 
countenance the belief that the latter is a literal translation of the former. — 
Had Alfred copied from Bede, we may reasonably suppose that his version 
would have been more paraphrastic. Such at least is uniformly the case in his 
translation of the Boethian metres. 
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disciple Cuthbert — ^* As be felt his end approaching, he repeated/' 
says this writer, ^^ many passages of holy scripture ; and, as he was 
learned in our poetry, spoke also some things in the English language, 
for dien composing the following speech in En^sh he said with 
great compunction *•*' — 

Fob "Sam neodfere Ante necessarium exitum 

N«nij wyrtSeS "Nemo extat 

Donees snottra Consilii prudentior 

Donne him "Searfe sy, Quam sibi opus sit, 

To jehijjene, 5 Ad cogiiandum, 

2Er his heonan-^anje. Ante decessum suum, 

Hw8§t his ^^stsi, Qualiter anima sua, 

Godes other jTdes, Pro bono aut malo, 

iBfter dea^ heonan Post mortis exitum 

Demed wurSe. 10 Judicanda sit^. 

Whether or no these lines were composed by him (as Cuthbert 
should seem to affirm) upon his death-bed, there can be no doubt 
that they are the production of Bcde himself. They resemble closdy 
both in their metrical and grammatical structure the specimens at- 
tributed to authors of a later date, and it may therefore be safely 
affirmed that our vemaculaiipoetry had assumed as eariy as the year 
735 the form and character which it preserved with Utde or no al- 
teration, until the establishment of the Norman dynasty produced a 
correspondent change in our language and versification. 

^ ^ Multa de tcripturis sacriSy et in nostrd quoqve lingudy hocrst AngUamA, mt 
ertit doctut in nostris carmimlmSy nonnuUa dixit : nam et tunc hoc dictum Anglieo 
iermone campanens multikm compunctus aiebat/* See the wliole letter in Bede*s 
JScc/. Hist. erf. SmUh, p. 792. 

^ I have adq)ted, as much as possible, the translation of Cuthbert The 
general meaning of the lines (of which it would be absurd to attempt any poe- 
tical version) apnears to be that ^ No man living reflects, before his death, 
with greater anxiety than b necessary upon his future judgement.** 
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In a review of Anglo-Saxon poetry the Hymns of Caedmon and 
Bede appeared to demand the first place, as being, with the single 
exception perhaps of Alfi^'s version of Boethius ^, the only com- 
positions of which the age is clearly ascertained. The poem which 
follows, now published for the first time, owes its origin in all pro* 
bability to a period yet more remote, and to an author of a very 
difierent cast, a Scald or Minstrel by profession. As it preserves the 
only contemporary picture on record (at le^st in Saxon poetry*) of 
such a character, and contains a singular enumeration of many 
tribes and sovereigns whose very existence, in some cases, has now 
no other memorial, it appeared desirable to submit the whole to 
the antiquarian student. To the lover of poetry it-has perhaps but 
little that will recommend it. For the greater part it exhibits 
scarcely more than a dry catalogue of names, enhvened by a few al- 
lusions to traditionary history, which, fi-om the absence of all col- 
lateral documents, are highly obscure; and the more intelligible re- 
latioQ of his own success in commanding the applause and muni- 
ficence of kings and nobles. 

This remarkable composition is preserved in a manuscript vo- 
lume of Saxon poetry given by Bishop Leofric to the cathedral 
church of Exeter about the time of the Nonnan conquest. This 
valuable relique (to which the present collection is largely indebted, 

* The poetry tiso which ocoirs in the Saxon Chronicle was probably ^Titten 
by persons contemporary with the events celebrated. 

• The adventures of the unfortunate Gunnlaug at the court of Ethclred and 
other monarchs, are not unlike those of our bard. See Gunnlmrg's Saga, p. 97. 
and Turner's Anglo-Saxonsj v. i. p. 418. 
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and which will hereafter be designated as the Exeter Manuscript) 
consists of various poems chiefly on religious or moral subjects. 
The Song of the Traveller (as I have ventured to name it), which 
forms one of the few exceptions to this rule, occurs towards the 
end of the MS. and seems to have no connection with the articles 
preceding or following it. The hand-writing of the MS. appears 
but little if at all anterior to the age of Leofric. The reasons which 
induce the Editor to assign 'to the poem a date considerably earlier 
, will be more easily appreciated when the reader shall have been 
made possessed of its contents. In the English version or rather 
paraphrase which follows, the Editor, while he has endeavoured to 
deviate as litde as possible from the sense of the original, has ven- 
tured to dispense with that closeness of imitation which it has, in 
most other cases, been his wish to observe, but which in this in- 
stance, if at all practicable, would scarcely have compensated for 
the extreme jejuneness and barbarity of the Poet's historical and 
geographical nomenclature *. 

WiD si^ maiSolade, Longum iter narravit, 

Word-hord onleac Ferborum copiam reseravit 

Se "Be maeste Jlle quiplurima 

MaertSa ofer eortSan Mirabilia de terra 

' Folca jeond-ferde 5 Populis, iterfadens 

Of "Se flette jeSah. n {Procut) a domo, intellexerat. 

Mynelicne ma^SiSum' Amicis verbis 

Hine from Myrjinjum Ilium a Myrgingis 



* It may here be stated that this singular poem occurs kt the commence- 
ment of the 9th book or section of the Exeter MS. which has been described 
by VVanley {Cat, MS!S. Sai, p. 281) as consisting Achicfly of snigmas. His 
vsual industry and accuracy seem here to have forsaken him; for the section 
in question contains little or nothing to which that name can, by any licence 
whatever, be applied. 

* This line may peiiiaps belong to the preceding clause in connection with 
' Word-hord onleac.' 
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XXele onwocon*. 

He mid Ealhhilde, 10 

Faelre freoiSu, 

Webban forman 

Si&hre5 cyninjes 

Ham jesohte, 

Eastan of Onjie, 1 5 

Eonnanrices 

Wra^Ses waerlojan*. 

Onjon "Ba worn sprecan. 

" Fela ic monna jefrajn 

Masj;Sum wealdan. 20 

Sceal iSeoda jehwylc 

Beawum lifjan, 

Eorl aefter o'Srum 

EiSle rsedan, 

Se iSe his "Seoden-stol 25 

Ge^Seon wile. 

Data waes wala 

Hwile selast, 

And Alexandreas 

Ealra ricost 30 

Monna cynnes, 

And he maest jeBah 



Nobiles excitaruni ?- 
Ille cum Ealhilda 
Fido amore 
Uxoreprimdi , 
Sithredi principis i 
Domum qiutsivit 
Ex orienie ab Anglis 
Hermanrici 

{Propter) tram infidam f 
Incepit tuncpopulum adloqui. 

^' Multos ego homines novi 

Potenter dominari. 

Debet populus quisque 

(Secundum) mores (suos)vicere, 

Duxpro aliis 

Nobilis curam capere, 

Qui ejus solium 

Vigere cupiat. 

Illorumfuit divitiis 

Olimjlorentissimus, 

Alexander, et 

Omnium ditissimus 

Humani generis, 

Et ille plurimum viguit 



' I am doubtlul as to the sense of this clause. It may however imply that 
the nobles of his own country had encouraged him to travel, as appears to 
have been the case with Gunnlaug. See Gtain, Sag, p. 90. and the note 66, 

• It is to be regretted that the constmction of those passages which I have 
marked with ?, and which relate evidently to the personal history of the bard, 
is more highly .obscure than that of any others in the poem. The sense here 
attributed to *Webban forman SiWehre^ cyninjes* is purely conjectural. 
The apparent purport of the last paragraph does not agree with what is after- 
wards said in praise of Hcrmanric. 
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Dara %e ic ofer foldan 
Gefrssjn hsebbe. 
iEkIa weold Hunum. 35 

Eormanric Gotum. 
Becca Baningum. 
Burjendum Gifica'. 
Casere weold Creacum. 
And Celic Finnum. 40 

Hagena Holm-ricum. 
And Henden Glommum '. 
Witta weold Swsefum. 
Wada Helsinjum*. 
Meaca Myrjinjum. 45 

Mearchealf Hundin^um *. 
Deodrii!; weold Froncum. 
Dyle Rondinjum ? 
Breoca Brondinjum^. 
Billin; Wernum. 50 

Osuone weold Eowum®. 
And ' Ytum Gefwulf. 



(£j?) lis quos ego per terram 
Celebratos audivi. 
Attila imperavit Hunnis. 
Hermanricus Gothis, 
Becca Baningis * ? 
Burgundis Gifica. 
Casar imperavit Grtccis, 
Et Celic Finnis. 
Hagena Holmiensibus. 
Et Henden Glommis. 
Witta in^i>eravit Suevis. 
Wada Helsingis. 
Meaca Myrgingit ? 
Marculphus Hundingis ? 
Theodoricus imperavit Francis 
Thyle Rondingis • ? 
Breoca Brondingis ? 
Billing Varinis. 
Ostvine imperavit Eozcis. 
Et Ytisi Gefwulf. 



1 1 have added notes of interrogation to the names of tribes of which I am 
unable to find any other mention. 

* The name of Gifica stands at the head of the succession of Burguodian 
kings. Nothing appears to be known of his age or actions. 

* The Glonuni were a Sorabic tribe, v. Wemii ArUiquUates MismcoSaronicoL 
p. 136 : e Cronico DUmari, 

^ ^ Halsingaland cro'Uca maxima Scritofinnortan.^ — ^Adam Bremens. The 
Uelsingians are enumerated among the people conquered by Kegner Lodbrog; 
see his well known Death-song. 

* See the story of He%o Hundmgiada in Saxo Grammaticus : but these 
Ilundingi appear to have been rather a family than a people. 

^ Qiutre if Rudigni. 

' Inhabitants of Brandenberg or Brondey. Vide Thorkelin in indice nd 
Beaantlf mb voce, * Eoland. 

' There b a Liothida ( q. d. poptdus Ida) mentioned by Jomandes, c. S. 
p, 612. 
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Finfblc Walding 

Fresna cynne. 

Sijehere lenjest 55 

Sae Denum weolde. 

Hnsef Hocinjum*. 

Helm Wulfinjum^. 

Wald Woinjum*. 

Wod ©yrinjum 60 

SeferS Sycjum*. . 

Swecwn OnjendiSeow. 

Sceafthere Ymbrum. 

Sceafa Lon^beardum. 

HunhaBt Werum. 65 

And Holen Wrosnum^. 

Hinpveald waes haten 

Here-farena cyninj. 

Offa weold Onjle. 

Alewih Denum. 70 

Se W8SS %ara monna 

Modjast ealra. 

NohwflB^re he ofer Offan 

Eorlscype iremede, 

Ac Offa jesloj, 75 

^rest monna. 



Firmis Walding^ 
Frisonum generi* 
Sigehere diutissime 
Danis maritimis imperavit* 
Hnaf Hocingis i 
Helm WulJingU. 
Wald fVoingis ? 
Wod Thyrif^is. 
Sieferth Sycgis. 
Sueis Or^endtheow* 
Sceafthere Ymbris. 
Sceafa Longobardis. 
Hunhat Weris ? 
Ft Holen Wrosnis ? 
Hingweald erat appellaius 
Bellatorum rex. 
Offa imperavit Angtis* 
Alevoih Danis. 
Illefuit hominum 
Fortissimus omnium. 
Nullibi ille super Offam 
Principatum obtinuit, 
Sed Offa constituit, 
Primus hominum, 



' The construction of this sentence is not clear. The name of Fm occurs as 
that of a king of the Fresna-cynne in Beowulf. But if we here make Fin the 
proper name, there will remain a greater difficulty in rendering the other 
words. 

* Of the names already known, the nearest in sound are Osi and Chauci. 
' Or Ylfingi, a Norwegian tribe, v. Thorkelin ad Beowulf, p. 268. 

* Qtugre if the Boii. Among the names of Scandinavian tribes given by Jor- 
uandcs (cap. 3), there occurs one not very dissimilar — Vagoth. 

* Sictona. v, Grotium, 104, (praBf.) 

® Can these Wrosni be the Borqsei ? 
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Cniht wesende 
Cynerica masst. 
Naenij efen-eald 
Him eorlscype 
Maran onarette 
Ane sweorde. 
Merce jemaerde 
Wi^ Myrjinjum, 
Bi fifel dore^ 
Heoldon forS siiSiSan 
Enjle and Swaefe, 
Swa hit Ofia jesloj. 
Hro^Swulf and HroSjar 
Heoldon lenjest 
Sibbe set somne 
Suhtor faedran 
SrS^an hi forwraecon 
Wicinja cjmn 
And injeldes 
Ord forbijdan 
Forheowan aet Heorote 
Hea'So *beardna iSrym. 

Swa ic jeond ferde fela 
Fremdra londa 
Geond jinnesrund. 
Godes and yfles 
Daer ic cunnode 



Juvenis cum essei 

Regttum maximum. 

Nemo aquievus 
80 Illo principatum 

Majorem erexit 

Proprio ense. 

Limitem designatum 

Contra Myrgingos. 
85 Ad quinque urbium transitum, 

HabuerurU ex eo tempore 

Angli et Suevi, 

Uti eum Offa cwtstUuit. 

Hrothwulfus el Hrothgarm 
90 Habuerunt diulissime 

Pacem inter se {simut) 

Consanguinei a patre 

Ex quo ultionem mmsere 

{A) Wicingorum genere 
95 Et pervicactoi 

Initium contuderunt 

Obtruncarunt ad Heorote 

Excelsorum hominum potesta- 
tern. 

It a egoperagravi multas 
100 Exteras regiones 

Per amplam terram. 

Bonum ac malum 

In iis cognaci 



' I am not certain whetherl am justified in translating 'beardna* as though 
it were written * bcoma.' This passage shows the bard to have been acquainted 
with Scaldic traditions. Hrothwulf is mentioned in the poem of Beowulf ai 
standing in the same relationship to Hrothgar. Heorot is celebrated in the 
same poem as the palace or metropolis of Hrothgar. 
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Cnosle bidaeled. 

Freomaejum feor 105 

Foljade wide '. 

FortSon ic maej sinjan and secjan, 

Spell maenan 

Fore menjo in meodu healle, 

Hu me cyne jcxle 1 10 

Cystum dohton. 

Ic waes mid Hunum, 

And mid Hredgo«um«, 

Mid Sweom and mid Geatum, 

And mid Su%-Denum. 115 

Mid Wenlum ic waes and mid 

Waemum, 
And mid Wicingum. 
Mid GefSum ic waes and mid 

Winedum, 
And mid Geffle^m*. 
Mid Enjlum ic waes and mid 

Swaefiim, 120 

And mid ^nenum^ 
Mid Seaxiun ic waes and Sycpim^ 
And mid sweord wermn. 
Mid Hronum ^ ic waes and mid 

Deanum, 
And mid hea-So Ileomum 125 
Mid Duringum ic waes, 
And mid Drowendum, 



Generi (Jiumano) datum. 
A cognatis procul 
Secutus Slim late ? 
Idcirco possum canere et loqui, 
Narrationem proferre [auld, 
Coram homimbus in hydromelis 
Quomodd me reges boni 
Donis ditaverint. r 
Fill cum HunniSf 
Et cum Hredgothisy 
Cum Sueis et cum Geatis, 
Et cum Danis Meridionalibus. 
Cum Vinulis eram et cum Fa^ 

finis, 
Et cum Wicingis. 
Cum Gepidis fui et cum Fe- 

redisy 
Et cum Ge/legis. 
Cum Anglisfui et Suevis, 

Et cum Anienis. 

Cum Saxisfui et Sycgis ? 

Et cum gladiariis. 

Cum Hronis fui et Danis, 

Et cum summis Romanis* 
Cum Thyringis fui 
Et cum Jaculaloribus i 



* If my construction is right, there is a singular ellipse of the accusative 
after 'foljade.' Can 'foljian' mean simply to go or travel? 

• Reidgoti inhabited the present Jutland. See Eddd Snarronis, sub initio, 
^ Inhabitants of Gafleberg ? ^ Inhabitants of iEnen ? 

* ' Hrones naes * is mentioned in Beowulf. * 
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And mid Burgendum. 

Daer ic beah jerSeah, 

Me "Baere GuiShere forjeaf 130 

Glasdlicne maiSiSum, 

Sondes to leane. 

Naes iSaet saene cynin;* 

Mid Froncum ic wses and Ynid 

Frysum, 
And mid Frumtinjum. 135 

Mid Rujum ic waes and mid 

Glonmium, 
And mid Rumwalum '. 
Swylce ic waes <m Eatule 
Mid ^Ifwine, 

Se befde moncynnes 140 

Mine jefheje • 

Leohtest hond 
Lofes to wyrcenne, 
Heortan unhneaweste 
Hrin^a ^edales, 1 45 

Beorhtra bea^a. 
Beam Eadwines. 
Mid Sercynpim ic vnes 
'And mid Serinjum. 
Mid Creacum ic wses and mid 

Fuinum, 150 

And mid Casere, 
Se the winburja 
Geweald ahte 
Wiolane and wilna 
And wala rices. 155 



Et cum Burgundi$* 
Ibi ego armillUflorui 
Quas mihi Gudhere dedii 
Ldzto ammo 
Carminis in premium. 
Non est ille segms rex. 
Cum Francis fui ac Frisiis, 

Et cum Frumtingis ? 

Cum Rugiisfui ac Glommisy 

Et cum Rumxpalis (Ramaius)* 

Simulfui in Italia 

Cum JElfwinOf 

Hie habuit lunmhum 

Meojudicio 

Facillimam manum 

Penevolentiam exhibere. 

Car largissimum 

Annulorum distrihutiontj 

Fulgentium armillarum, 

Filius Eadwini. 

Cum Sercyngis i fui 

Et cum Seringts i 

Cum Gracisfui et cum Fith 

nis, 
Et cum Casare, 
Qui urbis splendida 
Imperium habet 
Gazas etpotentiam 
Et diritias regni. 



' On the application of this name to the Romans see Cluveru Germ, Antiq. 
lib. 1. p. 79. 
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Mid Scottum ic wses and mid CumScotisfui ac Pictis, , 

Peohtum, 
And mid Scridefinnmn.^ . 
Mid Lid-wicinjum* ic wass and 

mid Leomum*, 
And mid Lonjbeardum. 
Mid hae^num and mid haelc^umy 
And mid Hundinjum. l6l 

Mid Israhelum ic waes 
And mid Exsyrinjmn. 
Mid Ebreum and mid Indeum, 
And mid Ej^ptum. lG5 

Mid Moidum ic wa^s and mid 

Persum, 
And mid Myrjinjum and Mof- 

dinjum *, 
And onjend Myrjinjum 
And mid Amo^iiijum • ? 
Mid East-Dyrinjum ic waes 170 
And mid Eolum, 
And mid Istum 
And Iduminjum. 
And ic waes wiS Eormanric * 
Ealle iSraje. 175 
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Ei cum Scritqfinnis. 

Cum Lidwicingis fui ac Leo* 

miSf 
Et cum Longobardis, [/«*«* i 
Cum Paganis fui ac Christia* 
Et cum Hutidifigis ? 
Cum Israelitis fui 
Et cum Assyriis ; 
Cum Ilebrdciscx ludis, 
Et cum JEgyptiis. 
Cum Medisfui ac Persis, 

Et cum Mt/rgingis et Mofdin-* 

giS ? 

Et iterum Myrgingiz 

Fa cum Amolhitigis i 

(Jum Thyringis orienlalibusfui 

Et cum Eolisj 

Et cum Mstiis 

Et Iduma;is, 

Et ego fui cum Ilermanrico 

Omni (Jongo ?) tempore* 



' See Jomandes, p. 740. 

* The inhabitants of Armorica. See Chron. Saxon, p. 88. The name may 
possibly be derived from * lid/ ship, and * wicinj,' war-king (vikingr, Isl.). 

' Can these be the Lemovii of Tacitus ? 

* ' Haslet ' is used for a man or hero. As it is here opposed tx> Heathens, I 
have ventured to translate it Christians. 

* Keysler mentions an altar discovered at Nicwmayen dedicated '^ Matrihui 
Mopatensibta^ who appear (Hke the Matres Gallaica, Trcoira, Sueba and 
others) to have been local tutelary deities. See Keysler, Ant. Sept. 439. 

^ Othingi (if the text be correct) are mentioned by Jomandes, c. H, 
7 This passage has scarcely the air of a forgery. 

C 
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Daer uie Gotena cyuinj 

Gode dohte, 

Se me beaj forjeaf, 

Burjwarena frumay 

On ^an^sicx hund waes IBO 

Smaetes joldes jescyred 

Sccatta-scillinj rime. 

Done ic Eadjilse 

On aeht selde 

Minum hleodryhtne 1 85 

Da ic to "Sam bicwom 

Leofum to leane. 

Daes ^ he me lond forjeaf 

Mines faeder eSel 

Frea Myrjinja. 190 

And me ^a Ealhilde 

OSerae forgeaf 

Dryht-cwen duju^ 

Dohtor Eadwines. 

Hyre lof lenjde ' 1 95 

Geond lond fela. 

Don ic be sonje 

Secjaii sceolde 

Hwaer is under swejle sclust 

IKsse jold-hrodenc cwen 200 

Giefe bryttian. 

Don wit scilling sciran 

Reorde for micrum 

Sije dryhtne 

Sonj ahofan C!03 

Hlude bi hearpan ', 



Illic mihi Gotthorum rex 

Benejecii, 

Qui mihi armillam d^dil, 

Civium princepsy 

In earn seiceuti eratU 

Auri obryzati impensi 

Sceatta'Scilliiigi numero. 

Hanc ego Eadgilso 

In possessionem dedi 

Meo patronOf 

Ubi ego ad eum adveneramy 

Amoris in gratiam. 

Quomam ille mihi terram dedit 

MeapatriiB 

Dominus Myrgingorum. 

El me tunc Ealhilda 

Alia (JterrA) donavit 

Hegina benefica 

Filia Eadrpini. 

Ejus amor duravit 

Per multas terras* 

Igitur ego in carmine 

Dicerq debeo 

Qualis est sub aelo optima 

Ilia auro oniata regina 

In muneribus impertiendis. 

Ubi ob pretium splendidum 

Lingua ante nostram 

Illustrem principem 

Cantilenam elevdrunt 

Clare ad citharam^ 



' or * bihearpan, cUhara ludebttntj This competition of bards * wit scilling 
5viran/ appears to have been common among tlie Golhic as among the Gre- 
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nen 

ce 

jcan, 210 

^5an, 

song 

Ion. 

le jeond hwearf 

la ' 

reorud 

i ic and Beaderan 

;as, 

hte ic and Fridlan, 

»tan, 

odne 

es * 225 

ic and Beccan, 

J Deodric, 

I Sifecan, 

cjenSeow, 



Cantus sonuit. 

Tunc multi homines 

Magnanimi 

Verbis edixerunt, 

Qui bene periti erant, 

Quod illi nunquam carmen 

Pulchrius audiverant. 

hide ego omnem peragravi 

Patriam Gothorum, 

Qu(Esivi postea 

Fortunatissimum 

Qui erat in pugna 

Hermanricum, 

Hethcan petii ac Beadecan 

Et Ilerelingas {Herulos ?), 

Emercan qutcsivi et Friedlam 

Et Gothiam Orientalem^ 

Sene ac bono 

Patre inscio ? 

Secatn quiesivi et Beccan 

Seafolan et Theodoricum, 

Jleatkoricum et Sifecan 

Hlithum et Incgentheorcumf 



nod describes himself as victor in a contest of this kind at 
355,). And a remarkable one which took place between Gunn^ 
kiill be found in Gunn. Saga, p. 11-2. 
ction is here also obscure; 'unwen' usually means unknown 

ed to Messrs. Taylor for pointing out die identity of this name 
ujl preserved in the genealogy of iElla (see Chron. Sojc. p. 20.) 
1 Witherjield, 1. 245, are not very unlike Esla grandfather of 
itjils, father of Hengist and Ilorsa. — See Chron, Sas. pp. 13 
' persons (if they ever had a real existence) may very well have 
"aries and flourished about tlic year 110, 

Q2 
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Eadwine sohte ic and Elsan, 230 

Egel-muud and Hungary 

And ^a wloncan jedryht 

Wi^S Myrjinja. 

Wulfhere sohte ic 

And Wyrmhere ful oft. 235 

Daer wij ne alss^ 

Donne hreada here 

Heardum sweordum 

Ymb wistla wudu 

Werjan sceoldon 240 

Ealdre e^el-stol ' 

^tlan leodum. 

Rae^here sohte ic and Rondhere 

Rumstan and Gislhere, 

Witherjield and Freo^ric 245 

Wudjaii and Haman 

Ne waeron 'Saet jesi^a 

Da saemestan ^ 

Deahte ich y a nihst* 

Nemnan sceolde. 250 

ful oft of ^am 

Heape hwynende 

Fleaj jiellende 

Gar on jrome 'Seode 



Eadwinum qutesivi et Elsafif 
Egelmundum et Hungarumj 
Et impavidum dominum 
Myrgingorum *. 
JVuIfherum quasivi 
Et Wyrmherum sapissime. 
Ibi (re/ illorum) bellum non 
Tuncferox exercitus [desiUf 
Duris ensibus 
Circa sonantem clypeum 
Defendere gestiebatU 
Antiquam regni sedem 
Contra Attil(c popultun. 
Rccthhere quasivi et Rondhere, 
Rumstan et Gislhere, 
fVithergield et Fredericum 
Wudgam et Hamam 
Non erant iUi condtee 
Deterrimi 

Nominare debeam. 
Sape ab illis 
Exercitus pugnans 
Fugit vociferanSf 
Telum inferocem populum 



f^ 



' or Contra Mi/rgingos. 

• Whether the * Ealdre e^el-stol' be Rome, or the empire of Wulfbere 
and Wynnhere themselves, must be left to conjecture. 

•Saemre deterior (sec Lye). 

^ The whole of this clause is obscure, and of the present Uneas it stands I 
can make no sense. If we suppose *^eahte' to be an error of the pen for 
*&tte/ it might be rendered Quos ego uUimo$ (or tandem). If '^Jeahte' be 
the genuine reading, it must either moan thought (subst.), or be the past 
tense of *^ecan* to coyer, but in neither case can I make sense of it. 
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Wraeccan ^a weoldan 255 

Wundnan jolde ' 
Werum and wifum 
Wudja and Hama. 
^ Swa ic "Baet symle onfond^ 
On Beer ferinje, S60 

D»t se bi* leofast 
Lond buendum^ 
Se "Se hym God sylcS 
Gumena rice 

To jehealdenne, 26.5 

{>enden he her leofaiS. 
Swa scri^Sende 
Gesceapum hweorfa"S 
Glebmen ^mena 
Geond grunda fela, 270 

Dearfe secja^S, 
Done word spreca^, 
Su5 oiS& NortS. 
Sumne jemeta« 

GySiSa jleawne 275 

Geofiim unhneawne, 
Se ^ fore du ju^ 
Wile dom araeran, 
Eorbcipe aefnan, 

055e "BaBt eal sceace^ 280 

Leoht et lifsomod : 



Exercere cumvoluerint* 

Fubieratos rependebant 

Viros et f aminos 

Wudga et Hama. 

Ita ego id sape invent 

In itinei'e, 

Quod ille est carissimits 

Terra incolis 

Cui Deus addidit 

Hominum imperium 

Gerendum, . 

Quum ille eos habeat caros, 

Ita commeantes 

Cum cantilenisferuntur 

Bardi hominum 

Per terras multas, 

Necessitatem dicunt, 

Gratias agunty 

E Meridie simul ac liore^. 

Simul (eos) remuneratur 

Ob cantilenas pulcras 

Muneribus immensis, 

ille qui ante nobiles 

Fult judicium (suum) ex^ollere^ 

Dignitatem sustinere, 

Vel qui omnia distribuit 

Facilis et latus animi 



'The construction here also is difficult. * Wundnan jolde' is I suspect 
translated erroneously in the text : it is one of tlie usual paraphrases for braces 
lets or collars, aurum tortum. The whole paragraph might perhaps be ren- 
dered &epe ah illis,exercUu pugnajite, volahat stridulum telum iii fetoccfn populum 
eilorquere cum voluerirU tortum aurum virU etfomi'mis ; or, could * wra'C^an ' bc^nf 
buch a sense, rependere tumgesticbant would be preferable. 
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Lof se 7;ew} rcc5 Amorem tile operatur 

Hafa^ under heofonum Habet sub ado 

Heah fa&stne dom :• " 284 Stabilem famam (existimath 



mm) 



» 



In phrase that s{x>ke a poet's soul, 
His treasured lore he 'gan unfold ; 

He that had wander'd far and wide, 
The Bard his toils and travels told. 

From Mergia sprung of noble race, 
He left the hall that gave him birth ; 

And many a wondrous sight had seen, 
Long roaming o'er the peopled earth* 

For he with love and service true, 
In fair Alhilda's princely train, 

From Anglia's eastern limits sought 
A Gothic monarch's rich domain* 

He that of Hermanric had known 
The liberal hand, the warrior pride. 

Tuned to the list'ning crowd his song, 
And told his travels far and wide. 

Full many a monarch have I known 
In peace and wealth his sceptre bear ; 

Each land its native law shall own, ' 

And he tliat seeks a lasting throne 
Must make the people's weal his care* 

First in riches and renown, 
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Of all that bore an earthly crown, 
The Macedonian monarch shone. 
Theudric the warlike Frank obey'd, 
Sceafa the Lombard sceptre sway'd ; 
The savage Hun to ^tla* bow'd, 
To Celic the rude Finnish crowd. , 

Longest o'er the northern main 
Sigehere led the pirate Dane ; 
Where Denmark's midland realms extend, 
She saw her sons to Elwy bend. 
That homage Ofia scorn'd to pay. 
While Anglia own'd his royal sway ; 
He, in manhood's earliest pride, 
Spread his rightful empire wide. 
Brave was Elwy, — but the days 
That witnessed Oflk's warrior praise 
Knew not prince or potentate 
That rear'd so high his prosperous state. 
Suevia's sons, and M yrgia's lord, 
Bow'd to Offa's conquering sword, 
Saw his high will their bounds ordain. 
Where five fcdr cities 5tud the plain, 
Nor trespass lince on Anglia's rich dommn* 

Link'fl by the bands of kindred blood, 
Hrothgar and HrothwulPs friendship stood, 

Nor time could quell its generous glow. 
Since first they crush'd the sea-king's pride. 
When Hertha saw them, side by side. 
Stem fierce rebellion's rising tide. 

And lay the sons of slaughter low. 
Through many a realm 'twas mine to scan 
The weal and woe that's dealt to man. 

' Attila. 
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W^eary and long has been my way, 
But I full well, where mead flows free. 
May boast amid my minstrelsy. 
And teir how kings with ample fee 

Have paid and cheer'd the wanderer's lay* 
I've sought tlie Hun's ferocious band. 
And the high Roman's peerless land ; 
Have seen tlie pirate sea-king's force, 
S]X2d o'er Franconia's realms my course. 
And joumey'd where Elbe hastes to lave 
Thuringia with his earliest wave ; 
Have sought the Saxon and the Dane, 
The Rugian's isle, the Swede's domain ; 
Each land our northern seas embrace 
Has been the wanderer's resting-place. 
With gift tliat well the song repaid 
Burgundia's realm my steps delay'd ; 
When princely Guthere's ready praise 
Waited on my varied lays ; 
And soon the Bard's reward was told 
In bracelets of the ruddy gold. 

Far o'er Italia's fsur and fertile soil 

My course was sped with Elf\\*ine's faithful band ; 
And Edwin's son well recompensed the toil, 
For large his soul, and liberal was his hand. 
, A guest I've shared the minstrel's lot, 

With Jute and Angle, Pict and Scot, 
The state of Graecia's sons have known. 
Where Caesar holds his lofty dirone ; 
The' imperial city's towering mien, - 
Her wealth, her power, her pomp have seen. 
Well may I tell tlie garb, the port, the face 
Of many a Western, many>an Eastern race ; 



/ 
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From him that o'er the' Egyptian desert roves, 
Or sheltered rests on Idumaean groves, 
To him who bows beneath the Persis^i's sway. 
Or dwells where Ganges courts the rising day. 

Long was the time, and joyous all^ 

Spent in Hermanric's high hall; 

And well, full well, where'er he strays, < 

The Bard his grateful voice may raise. 

In Hermanric's exhaustless praise. 

Well may he sing from land to land 

The Gothic monarch's bounteous band : 

No common gift was his ; to frame 

The bracelet that he bad me claim. 

Six hundred scillings full were told, 

Scillings of the virgin gold. 

The Bard his home regain^, and soon 

Edgils bore that precious boon : 

And Edgils, Mergia's noble thane, 

Repaid the gift with rich domain. 

Noble was Edgils' gift, yet more 

Alhilda added to the store ; 

Edwin's daughter, bounteous queen. 

Unchanged through many a varying scene, 

The Bard has blest her fostering love. 

And still, where'er condemn'd to rove. 

Well may he sing that lAatchless dame. 

Of all that bear a royal name. 

First to dispense, with bounty free. 

To grateful vassals land and fee. 

'Twas when great Edgils bad the minstrel throng 
For high reward assay the rival song, — 
Sweet arose tlie vocal strain. 
And sweet the harp's responsive tone ; 
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But soon confess'd each listening thaae. 
The lay that pleased was mine alone. 

I traversed then the Goth's domain. 
And dwelt in Hermanric's high bower; 

Of all that hold an earthly reign. 
Best in arms, and first in power. 

The time would fail me, should I sing 

Of every thane and every king 

That in my wanderings far and long 

Has loved my harp and paid my song ; 
' Ere Myrgia saw the Bard again 

Return to swell her Edwin's train. 

Full oft the battle-field I sought. 
Where Wulfhere, leagued with Wyrmhere, fought 
'Giunst £da's lawless sons contending, 
Their ancient seat of power defending ; 
Where loud and long the tempered sword 
Rung on the rounded target board'. 
Befits it too my song should name 
Wudga and Kama's warrior fame : 
Strong in their brotherhood they bore 

Dismay and death .around, 
Where routed fbes in wild uproar 

Or fled, or strewM the reeking ground ; 
And wreathed gold, and kingly spoil. 
Repaid full well their gallant toil. 
So sped the Bard, by kings and heroes sought. 
And wide as o'er the nations stiirhe roved. 
One constant truth his long experience taught, 
*' Who loves his people is alone beloved." 



* *wudu' in the original ; — *rond' is a common expression in A. S. poetry 
for a shield or target. _.- ■ 
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Thus north and south where'er they roam^ 
The sons of song still find a home^ 
Speak unreproved their wants, and raise 
Their grateful lay of thanks and praise. 
V For still the chief, who seeks to grace 
• By fairest fame his pride of place, 
Withholds not firom the sacred Bard 
His well-eam'd praise and high reward. 
But free of hand, and large of soul. 
Where'er extends his wide controul, 
Unnumber'd gifts his princely love proclaim, 
Unnumber'd voices raise to Heaven his princely name'. 
■ ~ .1 ... . .,. 

The tone of this flattering picture of the honours paid by the Gothic tribes 
[he Muses and their votaries, will remind the classical reader of that in 
ich the early bards of Greece were accustomed to speak of themselves, 
ir pretensions, and their k-ewards. (Conf. Homer, Odyu. de Fhanio et De-* 
iocoy 1. 1. and 8. Hesiod. Epya, 1. 656. and Find, Olymp. I. 1. 24.) Other 
kes and other manners at length sorely reduced the estimation and pfide of 
' minstrel. (See Tercy\ Reliques, yo\. 1. pref. p. xlix. andlii.) Of the state of 
pTulation which in later days was the lot of those who followed this unpro- 
ible trade, the following rimes (preserved in one of the Ashmolean MSS.) 
jrd a melancholy specimen. They are the production of Richard Sheale, 
5 author of the older ballad of Chevy Chace (see Percys Rel, vol. 1. p. 2. and 
itish Bibliographer, vol. 3. p. S). ^ 

Now for the good chear that Y have had heare, 

I gyve you hartte thanks, with bowyng off my shankes. 

Dcsyr^Tig you be petycyon to graunte me suche commission, 

Becaus my name ys Sheale, that both by meate & meale 

To you I maye resorte, sum tyme to mye cumforte. 

For I perseive here at all tymis is good chere. 

Both ale wyne & bcere, as hit dothe nowe apere. 

I pcrscve wydioute fable ye kepe a good table, 

Some tyme I wyll be your gcste, or els I were a beaste^ 

Knowynge oiF your mynde, yfF I wolde not be so kynde, 

Sumtyme to last youre cuppe, & wyth you dyne & suppe< 
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The reader being now in possession of the entire poem, will be 
enabled to decide for himself the question of its age and authenti- 
city. If the whole be not ficUtious, (a supposition hardly to be re- 
conciled with its minuteness of personal detail and want of poetical 
interest,) the Editor is inclined to refer its original composition to 
themiddle of the 5th century, and, of course,, to a Continental writer. 
The bard declares liimself to have been present at the contest of the 
Huns with some of the Gothic tribes, (distinguishing the Huns as 
the people of Attila,) to have visited Hermanric king of the Goths, 
and Guthere king of Burgundy. Now Attila died in 453, Her- 
manric son of Samson reigned over the Visigoths in Italy about 
460, and the contemporary monarch of die Burgundians appears to 
have been Gunderic, a name easily confounded with, or corrupted 
into, that of Guthere. It may be added that neither Charlemagne 
nor any of his more noted predecessors appear in his list of kings. 
It might also perhaps be argued, from the number of obscure or 
forgotten tribes particularized by name, that the poem was com- 



I can be contente, yf hit be oute of Lente, 

A peace of byffe to take, mye honger to aslake. 

Bothe mutton & veile ys goode for Rycharde Sheale. 

Thogge I look so grave, I were a veri knave 

Yf I wolde tbynke skome, ethar even or moroe, 

Beyng in hongar, of fresshe samon or konger. 

I desyre youe alwaye, marke what I do saye, 

Althogge I be a ranger, to tayk me as no stranger. 

I am a yonge begynner, & when I tayk a dynner, * 

I can fynde yn my hart wyth my frende to tayk a part 

Of such as God shal sende, & thus I mayk an ende ; 

Now farewel, good myn oste, 1 thanke youe for yowre coste, 

Untyll another tjme, & thus do I ende my ryme. 

E. SH£ALE. 

The lover of early poetry may compare these with the exquisite farewell of 
the minstrel commencing ^ Now Bne$ and buirdes bolde and blythe,^* published 
by Ritson from the Vernon MSS. {AnckfU Songs, p. 44.) 
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jposed before the various subdivisions of the Gothic race had co- 
alesced into larger empires. 

Whether or no this date be correctly assigned, there appears little 
doubt but that the writer must have been a native of the Continent- 
He speaks of his own countrymen ^he Myrjinjes, the Angles, and 
the Suevi, as having been for some time contermini^ which could 
not have been the case in England, of which country one might at 
first sight, from the similarity of the words Myrjinjes and Myrcas 
{Mercians), have suspected him to be a native. Who these Myr- 
ynjes, however, were, is more than can perhaps, in the present 
state of our knowledge as to the history and geography of those dark 
and turbulent ages, be readily decided. Can they be the Marsigni 
of Tacitus ? The same obscurity rests on the Baninjes, Rondinjes, 
Hocinjes, Frumtinjes, and many other tribes mentioned in the 
course of the poem : but this difficulty is common even to the pro- 
fessedly historical documents of the same period. No antiquary ha9 
jfet been found capable of throwing light on the names of the "gew- 
tes bellicosissinuBf* said by Jomandes * to have been subdued by 
the great Hermjumc. 

That the poem, however, as here given, is the unaltered produc- 
tion of a bard of the 5th century, it is by no means intended to 
affirm. Although every thing conspires to fix its original composi- 
tion to that period, it is doubtless, in its present state, more safe to 
regard it as a translation or rifaccimento of an earlier work. 
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CONCERNING 



THE EXPLOITS OF BEOWULF THE DANE. 



This singular production, independently of its value as ranking 
among the most perfect specimens of the language and versificatioa 
of our ancestors, offers an interest exclusively its own. It is un- 
questionably the earliest composition of the heroic kind extant in 
any language of modem, or rather of barbarous, Ettrope. The only 
copy known to exist is preserved in a manuscript apparently of the 
tentt century, one of the number fortunately rescued from the fire 
which consumed so great a part of the Cottonian library, and now 
deposited with the other remains of that magnificent collection in 
the British Museum*. With the exception of some trifling injuries, 
sustained probably at the time of that eveot, it is perfect and legible 
throughout. 

/ It was first noticed by H. Wanley *, as, far back as the year 1705. 
He states with truth that its subject is the exploits of Beowulf, 
although he is mistaken in adding that they were performed in battle 
against the petty monarchs (regulos) of Sweden. From the Ume 
of Wanley I am not aware that it was examined by any of our 
Saxon antiquaries until Mr. S. Turner made some pretty copious 
extractsfrom the opening cantos, a Uteral translation from which he 
has inserted in the Essays attached to his learned and valuable history 
of the Anglo-Saxons*. As it vvrill readily be perceived by everyone 



* Bib, Cot, VUeUius A, 

• In tlie ratalo£:ue of Saxon MSS. which forms tlie 3d vol. of Hickes's Tko 
saurus Lit. StjjUut. p. '218. * Vol. ^. p. «94 of the quarto edition. 
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< 
icqufunted with that able work, that Mr. Turner's view of tlie poem 

does not altogether coincide with that cont^ned in the present abs- 
tract*, the writer is anxious to account for his difierence from a 
friend whose opinion on subjects of this nature is not Ughtly to be 
questioned^ and to the general accuracy and extent of whose re-* 
searches he feels' himself, in common with every lover of our national 
antiquities, most deeply indebted. No imputation can, in fact, at- 
tach to the acuteness or industry of Mr. Turner. He was^eceived 
by an accident, the transposition of a single leaf in the MS., which 
for some years laid the present Editor (who had made for his own 
use a faithful transcript of the part analysed by Mr. Turner) under 
a nearly similar mistake as to the subject of the poem^: a mistake 
at length rectified by the labours of an eminent foreign scholar, to 
whom we owe the first and only edition of the entire work. This ap- 
peared from the press of Copenhagen in the year 1815, and contains, 
together with the original, a Latin translation nearly Uteral ; a preface, 
and two copious indices, (constructed on such a plan as pardy to 
supply the absence of notes,) from the pen of G. J^ Thorkelin, a 
name already celebrated in the annals of Northern literature. It had 
long (he states) been the wish of Arnas Magnusen, Suhm, and 
other learned and patiiotic Danes, tp obtain the publication, or the 
transcription at least, of a document so evidendy connected with 
the early history of their country, and possessing such unquestioiv-. 



' Mr. Turner represents Beowulf as the enemy of tirothgar. It will be seen 
that the object of his expedition was to assist that monarch against the attacks 
of a powerful and mysterious aggressor. 

• The leaf in question now stands as part of the first, whereas it in reality 
belongs to the 11th canto. Had Mr. Ts object rendered it neces.«^ary for him 
to cany his examination as far as this point, he would doubtiess at once have 
perceived the deficiency in the former, and the redundancy in the latter. But 
as it was fully sufficient for his purpose to extract a part only of the commence- 
ment, he was naturally misled not merely as to the argument of the poem, 
\Mt also as to the construction of many pass^es, which, without a general 
Qotivnof its drift, arc ncady unintelligible. 
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able claims to a high antiquity. Circumstances however, which 
are not clearly explained^ prevented the accomplishment of their 
wishes until the yf* u* 178G, when Thorkelin, then on an antiquarian 
visit to this country, made a faithful copy of the whole. This, \rith 
a translation and commentary which had cost him much labour and 
expense, was ready for publication p the year 1807, when the 
whole was unhappily destroyed, together with great part of his Ute- 
rary and personal property, during the siege of Copenhagen by the 
British forces. 

The encouragement however of some powerful friends, induced 
the hterary veteran to recommence the task of preparing the work 
for the press, a task- performed under many disadvantages in the 
edition above mentioned. The Saxon scholar must not therefore 
be surprised or displeased if he discover numberless inaccuracies 
both in the text and version of Thorkelin, nor the more general 
reader feel disappointed if he finds himself able to collect from the 
latter no more than a vague and superficial outline of the story* 
Imperfect as the publication certainly is, it is still a very valuable 
accession to our Umited stock of information in this branch of our 
national antiquities. 

Such is the literary history of this ancient poem. Before we pro- 
ceed to examine into its age, origin, or contents, it appears neces- 
sary to state, that for the purpose of making the present abstract, 
the text has been throughout carefully collated with the original ma- 
nuscript, and the translation of Thorkelin revised with all the dili- 
gence of which the Editor is capable. 

The manuscript is, as was before stated, apparently of the 10th 
century ; to the earlier part of which the late Mr. Asde was inclined 
to attribute it. Whether the poem itselfbe, in its present dress, 
of a higher antiquity than this, we Hlvc no evidence external or in- 
ternal which might enable us to pronounce. In the opinion of 
Thorkelin, it was origirally written in the language of Denmark by 
an autlior cotcmpori*.^ ^i^ personally acquainted with his heroes, 
the chief of whom, Beowulf, he supposes to be tlie same with Boe 
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or Bous son of Odin> said by Saxo Grammaticus to have fallen in 
Iwttle vnih Hother about the year 340 ^ 

Thorkelin further conceives that the presedt translation may pos- 
sibly have been executed by or at the command bf the illustrious 
Alfred. It is with some diffidence^ and^not till after an attentive 
examination, that the present editor ventures to doubt, with a single 
exception, the whole of these conjectures. The only point in which 
Thorkehii's hypothesis appears to him to be borne out by the lan- 
guage and aspect of the poem, is the probability that it may be a 
translation or rifoccimento of some earlier work. The writer speaks 
of his story as one of ancient days, and more than once appeals for 
his authority either to populiEtr tradition or to some previously exist- 
ing document. Whatever was his age, it is evident that he was a 
Christian, a circumstance which has perhaps rendered lus work less 
firequent in allusions to the cusffoms and superstitions of his pagan 
ancestors, and consequendy somewhat less interesting to the poetical 
antiquary than if it had been the production of a mind acquainted 



^ Saxo GramnuUicuty H, D, lib. 3. p. 46. There appears, however, to be do 
similarity in the fortunes or family of the two chiefbiins. The resemblance 
which the name of Boe possesses to the first syllable of that of Beowulf is 
but precarious ground for assuming that it designates the same person. It is 
extraordinaiy that Thorkelin has deprived our hero in another place of the 
irst syllable also of his name. In the course of the poem one Hrotbwulf is 
nddentally mentioned, whom he pronounces, upon no discoverable grounds, 
to he the same with Beowulf. The notion that the writer Was cotemporary 
^th his hero seems to be grounded on a misconstruction of some passages of 
die work, and is in effect contradicted by the general tenor of its language, 
md die highly marvellous tinge which is given to various parts uf the story : 
mch colouring, though in a traditionary tale we might naturally expect to find 
it, would scarcely be ventured on by a cotemporary. The supposition concern- 
ing Alfred is purely gratuitous, '^'^fton the whole, — ^yet without the remotest 
Hrish of detracting from the obligation which the learned septuagenarian has 
x>nferred on the literature both of our owsiand^pf his native country, — one 
»nnot but regret tliat the task of publishuip ^ THustrating this valuable 
cmnant of antiquity had not fJEdlen into the hsLncIs of one more intimately 
versed in the genius and construction of our Saxon Poetry. 

D 
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only with that mid and picturesque mythokgy Which forms so pe- 
culiar and attractive a feature of the earlier productions of the Scan- 
dinayian muse. 

It remains only to add» that the poem of Beowulf iias been placed 
thus early in the present Volume, under the impression that it was 
(as Thorkelio conjectures) trandbited or modernized, in the Dano- 
Saxon period of our history, from an original of much higher anti- 
quity. The internal c^vidence of its language, and the structure of 
its sentences, in which it much resembles the poems attributed to 
Ceodmon, would appear to justify our attributing it, in its pie- 
sent form> to the same lera which produced those singular compo- 
sitions ^ 

That its phraseology and allusions- are frequently less intdligibte 
may be readily accounted for by the greater obscurity of the sub- 
ject*, an obscurity which the editor is anxious to plead in extenu- 
ation c^ the errors which will doubtiess be found in hb own at- 
tempts to render this interesting relique of antiquity more generally 
accessible*. 



' About A.D. 700, if we agree with Junius; if with Hickes, about 900. (See 
^e article on Cxdmon below.) 

* It may be added that the original MS. does not appear to have been exe- 
cuted with the usual accuracy and neatness of the Saxon transcribers. 

* In order to preserve the narrative unintermpted, those portions of the 
original which have been selected as best fitted for the purpose of illustratiooy 
will be found at the end of the abstract ; they are chiefly such as, in the abs- 
tract itself, ar^ rendered into blank verse. lu compliance with the wish of 
,some antiquarian friends, the collation of Thorkelin's edition with the ori- 
ginal MS. is subjoined. 
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List ! we have learnt a tale of other years. 
Of kings and warrior Danes, a wondroiis tale, 
How »thelings boref them in the brunt of war. 

Thus the poet announces what has now so entirely indeed be- 
come '^ a tale of other years/' that httle or no light can be drawn 
even fix>m the copious stores of Scaldic literature for the illustration 
c^dther the personages or events which it commemorates. 

The introduction is occupied by the praises of Scefing, a chief- 
tain of the Scylding &mily, (who appears to have been the founder 
of a kingdom in the western part of Denmark,) and of his son and 
successor Beowulf. The embarkation of the former on a piraticid 
expedition is theii detsuled at some length. In this expedition (if I 
rightly understand the text) tumself and his companions were taken 
or lost at sea. 

CANTO I. 

Beowulf now ascended the throne of his lather, and was after a 
long and prosperous rdgn succeeded by his son Healfdene, who 
became the father of three sons and a daughter (Elan), given in mar- 
riage to a chieftain of the Scylfings. Of his t^ee sons, Heorogar, 
Hrothgar, and Halgatil, the ddest appears to have di^ before him- 
self, the second (Hrothgar) succeeded to the throne, and is Repre- 
sented as being at the period of the preset story much advanced 
in years. Soon after his accession to the royal dignity he had em- 
ployed himself, we are»told/m the erection of a splendid palace or 
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hall (named Heorot or Heort) for the reception and ent^rUunineat 
of his friends and companions in war. 

A hall of mead, such ^ for space and state 
The elder time ne'er boasted ; there with free 
And princely hand he might dispense to all 
(Save the rude crowd aud men of evil minds) 
The good he held from Heaven. That gallant worici 
Fall well I wot; through many a land was known 
Of festal balls the brightest and the best. 
Hertha its name, — ^for so the nion^ch Will'd 
Whose word was power ; beneath that echoing roof 
His bidden guests he honoured, dealing oft 
Bracelet and ring of the pure ulver wrought^ 
Fit gift for high and princely festival. 

But this exhibition of royal munificence was destined to become 
the cause of much bloodshed and misery. 

For one stranger foe. 
Gloomy and forceful, long with deep despite 
Heard from his dark abode day after day 
Their joyous revelry : for oft uprose, 
Loud ringing through those bowers, the harp's glad voice ; 
And oft the bard, whose memory's treasured store 
Was of the days and generations past. 
Waked the sweet song ; '^ Of Him who first outspread 
And compass'd w^th the waves earth's lovely face ; 
The' Almighty one : how, glorious in his might, 
The Ughts of Heaven far-beaming, sun, and moon. 
He set on high for roan — for man adom'd 
Earth's various climes with forest, fruit, and flowei> 
Quickening to life each form of things that be." 
Thus fared the phieftains in their day of bliss 
Right gallandy, till that foul and hateful fiend 
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Wreak'd on them his sad vengeance ; that fierce spirit 
RoamiAg the marches in his lonely might — 
The Grendel— he thi^t by the Fifel tribe 
Fastness and fen-land held and dark morass. 
Unholy wanderer. 

This evil and mysterious enemy, v^ho is elsewhere described as a 
ma^cian (helruna), as possessed of more than human strength and 
stature, and as invuberable to all weapons of earthly mould, "was," 
the poet continues, " of the progeny of Cain, who were exiled in 
consequence of the sin of their ancestor ; a wicked and gigantic race, 
of whom came the Jutes, Ylfes, and Orcneas." Grendel himself 
was, it seems, a Jute, one of those earlier inhabitants of the Cm- 
bric Chersonese, whom the hatred and perhaps in some cases the 
fear of the later Gothic settlers had invested with many teniae and 
supernatural attributes. 



CANTO II, 

This is chiefly occupied with a cletail of the nighdy ravages tom^ 
mitted by the Grendel on the court of Hrothgar. At his first visit 
to Heort he is stated to have destroyed thirty of its slumbering and 
unsuspicious inhabitants. From this time he continued to wage an 
implacable warfare against the objects of his revenge and envy. No 
champion could be found of sufficient strength to contend against 
him ; nor was there any hope, adds the poet, of removing his en- 
mity by fee or ransom. Even that which appears to have been the 
last resource of the piooarch and his despiuring courtiers — an appeal 
to their false deities — was unavsdling. The canto terminates with 
BOtne reflections on th^r superstition, wMch (with the reference 
made to Cain in the one preceding) sufficiendy prove the translatori 
if not the original author, to have been a Christian. ^ 
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CANTO III. 

So on the breast of Halfdane's prudent son 
Continual sorrow prey'd ; nor wist he still 
What might avail to quell his fiendish foe : 
For all too strong was that oppressor's hand. 
Loathsome and dark^ that long with hateful force 
Wreak'd on the Dane his nighdy work of blood. 

Such tidings of the Grendel and his deeds 
The Goths' high chief| the thane of Higelac, learnt ; 
He that was strongest of the sons of men. 
And soon that noble soldier bad array 
A goodly ship of strength. The hero spoke 
His brave intent, far o'er the sea-bird's path 
To seek the monarch at his hour of need. 

Full swift address'd them to that enterprise 
His loved associates. Of the Gothic race 
Thrice five bold champions chose the dauntless chief. 
Keenest in fight beyond their fellows known. 

They sought the bark; a wary pilot first. 
Well in lus seacraft skill'd, each landmark taught. 

And now the chief delay'd not, for their vessel 
Was on the waters ; by the sea-^rt clifis 
She floated, while the ready warriors plied 
Near.the tide-beaten sands the well poised oar. — 
Deep in her hold all the bright gear of war. 
Armour and arms, were stow'd, as fitted best 
The will'mg purpose of their way- — ^And now 
By favouring winds propell'd, e'en as a bird 
She cut the waves that foam'd around her prow. 
Thus ere the second day had closed upon them — 
So swift they swept the deep— the eager host 
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« 
Saw the blight clifis and lengthen'd headlands rise, 

And knew in that steep shore their destined port* 

Sopn on the beach the men of Northern sires 

Descending, bless'd the power that sped their way^ 

And moor'd their bark, and donn'd their glittering mail. 

Nor was it long, ere he who held in charge 

To guard each inlet of the rocky coast. 

The Scyld'mg's warden, from his tower descried 

The prompt and well train'd band in fair array 

Bearing their bright shields onwards. Then arose 

Care in his heart, and question, who might be 

That stranger host;* and straight he flew to horse 

And sought the shore, and high uplifted shook 

His herald stafi^ and thus in solemn guise 

Bespoke them : " Whence and what ye are, declare. 

Who thus in arms o'er ocean's watery path 

Have urged to Denmark's coasts your rapid keef. 

Tis mine, the warden of the seas, to hold 

With loyal care these outposts for the Dane, 

Lest pirate force assail them. ♦ • • 

And sure, methinks, mine eyes ne'er yet beheld 
A chief of nobler port than him that leads you ; 
No stranger (if his bright and beauteous aspect 
Belies him not) to the proud garb of war. 
Nor in its toils unhonour^d. Speak ye then, 
Ere yet your ftirther march explore our realm. 
Or friend or foe, your names and kindred speak. 
Hear, ye far-faring tenants of the wave, 
My full and clear demand— soonest were best 
To give me answer-^Mdicnce and what ye are.'* 
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CANTO IV. 

Him answering straight, the chieftain freely oped 
Tlic treasury of his speech : '^ Our race and blood 
Is of the Goth, and Higelac our lord : 
My sire was known of no ignoble line, 
(Well may he live in wise men's memories,) 
Ecgtheow his name ; full many a winter's tide 
Pass'd o'er tum, ere he left this nether earth. 
In peace land truth we come to seek thy prince, 
Halfdsme's illustrious son, with profier'd aid 
To shield hi^ people. Thou hast judged us ftJsely ; 
For matters of high import have we sought 
(Nor would conceal our quest) the royal Dane. 
Thyself mayst judge, since haply thou hast known . 
For true or false, the traveller's sad report: 
Men tell us that scnne foul and fiendish, foe 
At nightfall wages in the Scylding's bower 
Uncouth and horrible war. In this his need 
With no unfriendly purpose have we come. 
If aught perchance we may devise of skill 
Or force to aid thy loved and honour'd lord. 
Should he return whose baleful outrage calls 
For swift and sure revenge. So may the care 
That ceaseless racks thy master's breast be stiU'd, . 
And (that oppressor's malice timely crush'd) 
The festal mansion of thy nobles stand 
Once more secure in peaceful majesty." 
He spoke. The warden then (as best beseem'd 
One cou^ious of high charge, in work and word 
Fearless and prudent) the stout thane replied : 
" Since now I know ye for the Scylding's friends, 
Go forth, arm'd and caparison'd as ye list — 
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Go forth : but first (such caution ye may guess 
The chance of pirate warfare soothly prompts) 
Emptied of all her storesyour new pitch'd baric 
Draw upward; to the sands ; there she may rest. 
Till o'er the ocean streams she speed again. 
Her arch'd neck proudly bearing to your home/' 

• 

[aving received this permission, and secured their vessel, they 
mei^ced their march tp wards Heort, whither the news of their 
'al had preceded them, and appears at first to have excited some 
icions in the mind of Hrothgar. 



CANTO V. 

The bidden way those bold companions trod 

Was of the well hewn stone. On each man's breast 

The strong forged vest of war resplendent blazed ; 

Loud rang the linked mail, as in their pride 

They bore them onwards t9 fiair Hertha's bower. 

There by its lofty wall their ample shields. 

Stout in the storm of bucklers, they reposed. 

And bow'd them to their seats. Together piled 

Stood the bold seaman's weapons, haft of ash 

And head of glittering sted. And soon upspoke 

A sturdy chief, and sought the warriors' quest : 

" Speak whence ye come, and wherefore, thus in arms, 

With shield, and sark of mail, and frowning helm : 

The' attendant guard of Hrothgar bids you speak. 

Since ne'er beheld we yet of stranger tribe 

So proud array and warlike. Well I ken 

With high intent and friendly ye have sought 

The hall of Hrothgar, nought of secret feud 

Or open insult purposing." Him anon 

The' undaunted chiefudn answer'd ; from beneath 
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His crested helm the leader of that host 

Spoke gallandy : ''.The trus^ thanes are we 

Of HigdaCy and Beowulf is my name : 

M'me errand will I show to your high loid, 

Halfdan^'s illustrious son, if he permit 

Our loyal greeting." Thus he shortly spake ; 

And Wulfgar (he of the Vendelic race 

Chiefest for wisdom as for valour known) 

Quick answer gave : " To Denmark's generous lord, 

The princely Scylding, will I straight unfold 

The purpose of your journey, and anon 

Such answer as his goodness deigns, return.'' 

He spoke, and nought delaying sped his steps 

Where Hrothgar sat amid his banded earis. 

Reverend and bald with years. Full nigh his side 

The hero stood ; and soon the monarch knew 

That fiedthful thane, and his swift message heard* 

The messenger's oration briefly announces the arrival of the 
strangers and the name of their leader, urging their dignified and 
warlike appearance as an inducement to the aged monarch to gra- 
tify them by Us fietvourable receptiim. 



CANTO VI. 

*' I knew Beowulf well (answered Hrothgar) while he was yet a 
child, — ^the son of that Ecgtheow to whom the king of the Goths 
gave his own daughter in marriage. Travellers have since rdated 
to me that he has the strength of diirty men. Doubtless Heaven 
has sent him to our assistance, and 1 am resolved to prqtBsr him a 
noble recompense if he will undertake to deliver us from the attacks 
of the QrendeL Hasten, therefore, to invite into our palace him and 
his companions, and Ud them welcome to the people of Denmark." 

Wulfgar having delivered this answer^ Beowulf and a part of his 
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ipanions are immediately admitted to the presence of Hrothgar, 
)m Beowulf is represented as addressing (in a maimer not un- 
racteristic of tlie age, or unlike that of the Homeric heroes) with 
commendation of his own prowess, and the expressions of his 
liness to undertake the proposed contest. 



it 



Thou Hrothgar, hail ! 
I am the thane and kin of Higelac ; 
One that have master'd in my day of youth 
Full many a deed of gallant enterprise. 
And now in mine own country have I heard 
Bruited by loud report the Grendel's wrong : 
For strangers told, that, soon as evening's light 
Beneath Heaven's vault sought its deep hiding-place^ 
Thy i»incely bower all ^nptied of its guests . 
Stood useless. Then this valiant band and wise^ 
Counsell'd that I should seek thee at thy need ; 
For they ])est knew my prowess, they had seen me, 
What time I came deep dyed in hostile gore 
From dread and perilous war ; then in one night 
With hardy grasp I quell'd five savage Jutes, 
And plunged them howling in the ocean wave. 
And now with Grendel, with that guilty one, 
Fiend though he be, alone will I assay 
Tlie mortal strife. 

" I havie heard 
That that foul miscreant's dark and stubborn flesh 
Recks not the force of arms : — such I forswear,^ 
Nor sword nor bumishM shield of ample round 
Ask for the war ; all weaponless, hand to hand 
(So may great Higelac's smile repay my toil) 
Beowulf will grapple with this nightly foe. 
There, as Heaven's righteous judgement shall award. 
One of us falls» 
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^* Should that fate be mine, 
Give to its earthy grave my blood-dtain'd cane^ 
Raise high the mound, where many a passer by 
(Within the trench that circling marks the plain) 
V May swell with pious hand the stony mass 
Unsorrowing — ^little need with long parade 
Of tears to grace the banquet of the dead, 
But this, the gorgeous maul that guards my bi^east. 
By Weland's art high temper'd, duly send 
To royal Higelac. Now, betide what may." 

CANTO VII. 

Hrpthgar in answer, after expresring his gratification at so timd; 
a prospect of aa^tance, and his recollection of BeowulTs' father, 
recafutulates the injuries he has suflfered from the unconquerably 
idolence of the GrendeL 

'^ Full oft my gallant thanes, 
Fired by the generous mead, have rashly dared 
With trenchant blade await the Grendel's force. 
Then was thb kingly hall ere dawn of day 
Stain'd with man's life-blood, fr'esh on every bench 
The gore steam'd horribly. So lost our state 
Many a true liegeman ; a sad death o'ertook th^n. 
But ye, brave warriors, baste ye to the feast. 
And in the hall of wassel as ye list 
Be seated." 

The heroes accordingly repair to the hall, and join in the festivity 
and copious libations of the Danish nobles. 

CANTO VIII and IX. 

Hunferth the son of Eglaf, who is elsewhere described as die 
orator of Hrothgar, jealous of the prowess of Beowulf, and warmed 
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^y fiquor, attacks him in a strain of sarcastic raillery on his piratical 
2^^pIoits, and prophesies that he will find in the Grendel a less trac- 
-^kble enemy than any he has yet encountered. Beowulf answers in 
fc mild and dignified manner^ recounts (perhaps as a kind of set-off 
^^nst the charge of piracy) his exploits in the destruction of cer- 
:«un ferocious sea monsters, and concludes by insinuating that had 
Llie courage and strength of Hunferth been equal to his vanity, the 
Scyldiltig had long ago been freed fix)m the assaults of Grendel. 
Their conversation is now terminated by the entrance of Hrothgar 
emd lus queen ^ealtheowa. The latter bears round with her own 
band the mead-cup ; and in offering it to Beowulf expresses her gra- 
titude to Heaven and her confidence in his valour. The hero shortly 
^answers, that from the time he embarked on the expedition he had^ 
fuUy made up his nund to deliver them from their unnatural enemy 
or to £bl11 in the contest Their festivities continued until the mo- 
narch (having previously saluted Beowulf, and commit^ to him 
in form the charge and defence of his palace for the night) retired 
to his chamber. ^ 

CANTO X. 

Beowulf, after the departure of Hrothgar, delivers the whole of 
Iu8 armour and weapons to lus attendant ; expresses in a short speech 
his conviction that against the Grendel they would be usdess, and 
his acquiescence in whatsoever the will of Heaven should destine 
asr the result of their contest, and retires to the couch prepared for 
him. 

And round their chief that seaman band 
Sought each bis bed ; but none was there whose soul 
Thought to revisit thence his country's soil. 
Kindred or fiiends, or town that gave them birth ; 
For well they knew that in that festal hall 
Full many a gallant Dane the murderei 's grasp 
Had done to deatlt. ^ 
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But Heaven had decreed at length to release the sul^ts of the 
good Hrothgar from th^ msatiable oppressor. The night drew 
on, and every soul in the palace slept — save one. 

CANTO XL 

When on the nux>r beneath the hill of ousts 
The Grendel earner— a heaven-abandon'd wretch ; — 
The foul assassin thought in that high hall 
To gorge some human prey. Onwards he pass'd 
In darkness, till right near he might behold 
That princely bower, the nobles' golden seat 
Rich deck'd with many a mead-cup. Was not that 
His first foul errand to the Scyld'mg's courts : 
But never yet had he ebcounter'd there 
With mightier man or bolder. Soon he reach'd, 
A joyless guest, that hall ; soon, unopposed. 
With giant arm fierce in his wrath dash'd down 
Her iron-banded gates ; and now he trod 
Her chequer'd floor, angry of soul he moved, 
A fiendish foe ; and flamelike, as he strode. 
Shot fix>m his eyes a sad and hideous light. 
There might he see the heroes at their rest — 
A band of brothers. Then his heart was glad. 
For sooth he thought, or ere the morrow dawn'd. 
From each man's corpse to drain the blood of Ufe. 
Unhallow'd miscreant ! 

Firm of soul meanwhile 
The thane of Higdac watch'd, full fwito prove 
How that foul flend would fare beneath his ^rasp* 
Nor long delay tlie murderer brook'd ; for still 
In other days light efibrt had it cost 
To slay the uncautious warrior in his sle^^ 
To crush the yielding bones, and from^ach vein - 
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Draw the wann current. So he soon bad reft 
Body and limb (his foul repast) of life. 

Now strode he onward, and with slaughterous Hand 
Pounced on the wary chief. He swift uprose 
(Nor reckless of his aim nor weak of grasp) 
And dash'd to that fair floor the' astounded foe. 
Soon found that base one, that in the' elder time 
(Since first Jie roam'd the waste) he ne'er might cope 
With sterner soul or hand of hardier grasp. 
Care was upon his heart and sudden dread ; 
Fain would he seek his own unhallow'd den. 
And shroud himself in darkness, for he met 
Such welcome as of old he wist not there. 
Nor less bethought him of his evening pledge 
Tlie gallant thane of Higelac : firm he stood. 
And seized the monster. Yet he might not; triumph. 
His hold was loosen'd, and the Jute was fi-ee. 
Swift rush'd the hero forwards, all his care 
Lest the dark murderer scape, and wing his flight 
To fen and fastness. Soon again he felt 
Beneath that grasp of power, that he had bent 
In evil time his steps to Hrothgar's home. 
Loud was the din, and fierce the champion's rage. 
And keen the struggle. Ye had marvell'd then 
How that fair hall might stand the furious shock 
Unlevel'd with the plain ; — ^nor had it stood, 
But that the well wrought iron's massy force 
Banded it round, and held it all compact. 
Then from its base uptom fiiU many a couch 

I 

Splendid with gold, the mead-carouser's seat. 
Fell, where they bore them in their angry mood. 
Little the Scylding dreamt, when for his state 
He bad upraise that goodly ediQce, 
That art or force of mortal, save perchance 
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The sudden burst of all-destroying flame. 
Might woiic such havoc there* Now lou4er rung 
The sounds of war, aghast and anxious stood 
On tpwer and castled wall the listening Dane : 
They heard that heaven-detested miscreant howl 
Sore wailing. No triumphant strain he raised 
Whom he the strongest of the sons of men 
Still with unloosened grasp victorious held.' 

CANTO XII. 

The hero, resolutely bent on destroying his fiencHsh antagomst, 
** whose life (adds the poet with a remarkable simplicity of phrase) 
he thought of no use to any one/' continued to press his advantage, 
and, although unarmed, (for he had not forgotten that the GrendeTs 
flesh was invulnerable by earthly weapons) proved ere long that his 
bodily strength alone was sufficient for his purpose. 

Soon the dark wanderer's ample shoulder bore 
A gaping wound, each starting sinew crack'd. 
And from its socket loosed the stiong-knit joint.— 
The victory was with Beowulf, and the foe 
Howting and sick at heart fled as he might, 
To seek bemeath the mountain shroud of mist 
His joyless home ; for well Jie knew the day 
Of death was on him, and his doom was seal'd. 

Thus were the injuries of Hrothgar avenged, and the ann and 
hand of the aggressor remained with the conqueror as evidence of 
his triumph. 

CANTO XIII. 

No sooner had the morning dawned, than the multitude impa- 
tientiy crowded to assure themselves of the Grendd's defeat He 
had himself in the mean time regained his obscure and inaccessible 
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hiding-place, where the loss of blood soon terminated his guilty ex* 
istence, ana his heathen soul (adds the poet, forgetting apparently 
for the moment that all his heroes were equally heathen) was con- 
i^eyed to the infernal regions. The nobles now commenced their 
rejoicings for this unexpected event, some by horseracing, some by 
recounting the feats of the conqueror, and others by listening to 
die song of the bard ; who is introduced as briefly recapitulating 
the achievements of some hero whose name is not mentioned. 
These appear to have consisted in the destruction of a dragon, and 
the attainment of a treasure of which the superstition of the age 
regarded those animals as the constant guardians. The subject of 
lis song islitde more than barely indicated, and the passage is very 
obscure. It was now full day, and the king, accompanied by his* 
lueen, and the whole of his cortige, entered the hall which had be- 
come the scene of Beowulf's triumph. 



CANTO XIV. 

Hrothgar having ascended his throne, and assured himself by a 
personal inspection of the Grendel's arm that his people was de- 
ivered from all chance of iuture molestation, expresses his gratitude 
to Heaven, and declares his intention of adopting the successful 
(varrior as his own son. Beowulf answers in a strain of much self- 
::omplacency, enlarging on the difficulty he had encountered, and 
the certainty of the GrenQeFs having received such injury as it was 
mpossible for him to survive. '^ When (continues the poet) the son 
yf I^laf had ceased from the praises of his own heroic enterprise, 
he chieftains hung up in the hall the hand, of the Grendel ; on each 
inger was a nail like steel, the hand-spur of the heathen." Loud 
md reiterated expressions of prsuse and astonishment accompanied, 
IS might be expected, this gratifying exhibition. 
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CANTO XV. 

I 

I 

The monarch orders Heort (every part of which, with the excep- 
tion of the roof, bore testimony to the violence of the late contest) 
to be prepared for the festival. Hangings wondrously embroidered 
with gold soon covered the walls, and the guests male and femsiki 
now free from all apprehension of fUture assault, assembled in un- 
usual numbers. The king himself with his kinsman Hrotbwulf pre- 
sided at the banquet, nor had a larger or a worthier assemblage evef 
graced his presence. After the mead-cup had freely circulated, 
Hrothgar presents to Beowulf the spear, the golden-hilted sword, 
the helmet, and the breast-plate of his father Halfdane. " Little 
need bad the champion to disdain such recompense, for never were 
four worthier gifts dispensed from the secret treasuries of the king." 
To these, however, were soon added eight well-fed mares, each 
equipped with a splendid war saddle, such as the king himself used 
** in the play of swords,'' 



CANTOS XVI and XVII. 

Hrothgar proceeds to recompense not only the companions of 
Beowulf's expedition, but those also of his own subjects who had 
suflfered from the incursions of the GrendeL Their festivities are 
again enlivened by the song of the bard. Its subject, though de- 
tailed somewhat more at length than that which occurs in the 13th 
canto, is yet obscure. It appears chiefly, however, to relate to a 
successful expedition of Halfdane against the Frisians, a Fmnish 
tribe, in which their metropolis was taken and their queen Hilder- 
burgh made prisoner. 

The tale was told, the gleeman's song was hush'd : 
Then rose from many a couch the sound of joy ; 
From cups of wondrous mould theV attendant band 
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Dealt die bright wine. — Then came Waeltheowa forth, ' 

In golden pomp of bracelet and of crown. 

Stately she moved to where the kinsmen sat 

Of brother's blood, and brethren still in love ; 

Hrothgar with Hrothulf join*d, and at their feet 

Hunferth the lordly Scylding's orator. 

Men knew him for a braggart of his tongue. 

Haughty and high of speech, but never yet 

Felt in the play of arms his ready aid. 

Then spoke the queen : 1* Receive, my noble liege, 

This brimming cup, and, as thy state demands, 

Pledge the brave Goths with mild and gladsome words, 

Not thoughdess of such gifts as use to wait 

In this bright bower on friend and stranger guest. 

Now is the champion near, who, if aright 

I learn thy rumour'd purpose, soon shall bear 

The name and honours of great Hrothgar's son." 

The remainder of die speech is somewhat obscure. It appears 
f I understand its purport rightly) to be strangely deficient both 
1 morality and courtesy. 

'* Hertha is ransom'd, our bright bower of gold ; 
Quaff then while yet thou mayst the plenteous cup. 
And leave the toil of empire to thy friends. 
For thou must hence ere long to Heaven's high king. 
Well know I our good Hrothwulf : — if 'us thine - 
To quit, while he survive, this nether world, 
His power will guard our offspring's rising state." 
She spoke, and sought the mead-bench ; there her sotis 
Hrethric and Hrothmund, with a gallant train 
Of noble youths, in gay assembly sate ; 
And near that royal pair, the victor Dane. 
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CANTO xvni. 

Fresh gifts were now prepared for Beowulf; two rich armlets of 
gold, and the most splendid collar ever manufactured firom the 
same precious metal. This ornament had formerly been the pro- 
perty of Higelac, the nephew of Swerting a noble Goth, and oil 
his death (which happened in batde against the Frisii) had become 
the property of Hrothgar. These the queen presents with her own 
bands. 

*' Wear these (she cried), since thou hast in the fight 
So borne thyself, that wide as ocean rolls 
Round our wind-beaten clifis his brimming waves^ 
All gallant souls shall speak thy eulogy." 

She further bespeaks his protection and kindness for her children, 
and commends the union and fidelity by which the nobles of her 
own court were at all times distinguished. The feast continued 
until late in the evening, when a part of the company retired to thrir 
chambers, and others, as was their custom, prepared to sleep in 
the hall itself, which was fitted up for the purpose '' tmlh bed and 
bolster,** each man having his shield at his head, and his hdmet, 
breast-plate and spear placed on a rack or shelf above him. 

CANTO XIX. 

The inmates of Heorote had anticipated no further intrusion oo 
their slumbers; they were however mistaken, and one of them was 
destined to pay with his Ufe the forfeit of his ill-timed security. 
Although their ancient enemy was no longer capable of annoying 
them, there was yet left one more of the savage and murderous 
wanderers of the desert, — the mother of GretuieL This JiendiA 
and evil-minded z£,oman, intent upon avenging the defeat and death 
of her son, quitted her retreat at nightSedl and soon forced her way 
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into the midst of the hall. The mischief she did was of small ex- 
tent, * for her power," adds the poet, " was, in comparison to that 
of her son's, as the force of women when they engage in battle 
is to that of men." The warriors too, aroused from their sleep, 
equipped themselves with such weapons as were nearest at hand ; 
and their aggressor no sooner found them on the alert, than she 
hastened to consult her safety in flight. She seized however on one, 
the favourite of Hrothgar, and retreated with her prey unhurt, for 
Beowulf was not there. 

The liews of this outrage soon reached the ears of Hrothgar ; nor 
was Beowulf long unacquainted with it, or slow in assembling his 
companion^, and repairing at their head to the presence-chamber. 



CANTO XX. 

Beowulf making the customary salutations and inquiries after 
the healtli of the monarch, 

"Speak not of health or joy (the Scylding cried), 
Fresh sorrow is upon us ; — he is dead 
Whose arm and counsels long upheld our state, 
^schere, the brother of our Yrmenlafe." 

After a short eulogy on the fidelity and liberality of the deceased, 
he proceeds to inform Beowulf that his subjects constandy reported 
themselves to have seen Grendel roaming the moors in company 
with another being of his own savage and mysterious nature, bear- 
ing the form and features of a womad ; that tradition was silent as 
to their parentage, but that their habitation was to be found at the 
distance of no more than a single mile from Heorote. 

There that foul spirit, howling as the wolves. 
Holds, by the perilous passage of the fen. 
Rude crag, and trackless steep, his dark abode. 
There from the headlong cliff rolls arrowy down 
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The fiery stream^ whose wild and wondrous waves 
The frequent and fast-rooted wood o'erhangs, 
Shrouding them e'en as with the warrior's helm. 
There nightly mayst thou see a sight of dread. 
The flood of living flame. 

The remainder of the description is less intelligible, but seems' to 
imply that this unholy ground was further guarded by storm and 
hurricane, and that they who dared to approach it seldom failed to 
pay dear for their temerity, unless they avoided the hounds of Gren- 
del by a timely flight. This speech (the monarch adds) is directed 
to thee alone. 

" Thou know'st 
That path of dread, and canst unerring track 
The felon to his hold. Go, if thou dare ; 
And shouldst thou turn victorious from that quest, 
Rich fee of high-wTOUght gold, choicest diat decks 
Our ancient treasury/ yet again awaits thee.'* 



CANTO XXL 

" Grieve not, my liege," Ecgtheow's brave son replied, 
" Best counsel his, who seeks by swift revenge 
Ta grace the memory of the friend he mourns. 
Or soon or late one doom involves us all. 
Work then who may ere tliat his desdned day 
Such deeds as Heaven's high judgement shall approve. 
Rise, noble Hrothgar, let us instant track 
The fiend's unholy footstep. Here I swear 
She finds not refrige, nor in earth's deep caves, 
Nor in the forest's covert, nor the' abyss 
Of foaming ocean, fly she where she list. 
So by the sorrows thou hast proved this day, 
I pledge me to thy service.'* 
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At these welcome words the monarch leaped from his throne^ 
d, returning thanks to the powers which had provided him with 
ch a champion, commanded his steed to be immediately harnessed, 
d with a chosen band prepared to escort Beowulf to the Gren- 
Vs territory. 

And now the heroes trod 
The mountain pass, a steep and uncouth way 
By cUff and cavem'd rock that housed within 
The monsters of the flood : before them sped 
Four chosen guides and track'd the' uncertain road. 
Now paused they sudden where the pine-grove clad 
The hoar rock's brow, a dark and joyless shade. 
Troublous and blood-stain'd roU'd the stream below. 
Sorrow and dread were oi^ the Scylding's host, 
In each man's breast deep working ; for they saw 
On that rude cliff young ^schere's mangled head. 
Now blew the signal horn, and the stout thanes 
Address'd themselves to battle ; for that strand 
Was held by many a fell and uncouth foe. 
Monster, and worm, and dragon of the deep. 

After a sharp contest, in vvhich many of these extraordinary par- 
ens of the Grendel were destroyed and dragged to shore, Beo- 
ulf prepared to plunge into the flood in quest of the female ma- 
uder. 

Now arm'd in proof, and resolute to dare 
The terrors of that sea-flood, stood the Dane. 
Bright was the helm, and of no vulgar price. 
That deck'd his head ; for there the workman's art 
In days of old had wrought a wondrous charm. 
The savage boar's rude semblance : so nor brand 
Nor battle blade might harm the warrior's life. 
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Scarcely less valuable was his good sword ^^Hrunting." 

Treasured from of old, 
The armory's pride ; high tempered was the blade. 
In herbs of strange and magic virtue steep'd ; 
Ne'er in the brunt of batde had it fail'd 
His hand who durst essay the champion's path 
Of dread and danger ; nor was this, I wene. 
Its first proud work of conquest and of fame. 

In thus equipping himself, Beowulf was assisted by Hunferth 
(the orator celebrated in canto 8.), who we are told had now for- 
gotten his drunken insolence, and readily lent lus hand to gird ao^ 
other with the sword which he had httle taste for wielding him* 
self. 

CANTO XXII. 

Then spoke the venturous Goth. '' Forget not now. 
Illustrious son of Healfdene, royal Dane, 
Prudent of sopl, of gift and largess free. 
Forget npt, now that Beowulf stands prepared 
For this high enterprise, thine evening pledge 
' That, should my life be forfeit to thy need. 
My memory finds in thee a father's care. 
And this my faithfril band a patron's aid. 
Then what of gift thy bounty hath bestow'd 
To royal Higelac send : so may the Goth, 
When that rich treasure meets his wondering eye. 
Learn that his champion found no niggard boon 
At Hrotligar's princely hand : that prize be his. 
But this my sword, whose keenly-temper'd edge 
Of wondrous mold and ancient, long hath served me, 
Let Hunferth bear, fit guerdon of his fame. 
For me, if death forbid not, Hrunting speeds 
This work of just revenge." The hero spoke. 
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Nor waited answer, but- impetuous brayed. 
The whelming sui]ge. 

The female who had for ages held undisputed possession of these 
domains, soon perceived that some " creature of earth" had invaded 
them. She seized and dragged him, encumbered as he was by his 
armour, " to the bottom^* says the original, " of tkejlood" In his 
way he was attacked by many of her attendant monsters, but to his 
astonishment escaped without injury, both from these, and fix)m 
the destructive element which surrounded him. He was now in 
the regions 

where the fire-flood shed 
Its deep and livid light. 

Here he attempted to make a stand, but found that even his godd 
sword Hrunting, which had never yet deceived him in batde, 
availed no more against the mother than it would have done against 
the son. He threw the weapon from him in anger, and, relying on 
the strength of his arm alone, grappled with his unnatural adversary. 
The contest was long and doubtful ; but at length the Grendel, ex« 
tricating herself from his grasp, aimed at his heart so powerful a 
blow of her falchion, as must inevitably have terminated his exist- 
ence, had it not been resisted by the temper of his breast-plate, and 
the protecting arm of that power which had hitherto befiriended his 
eflbrts in the cause of justice. 

CANTO XXIII. 

Then spied he mid the treasures of that realm 
A wondrous brand and vast ; keeh was the blade. 
For Jutes had forged it in the days of old. 
He saw and mark'd its power ; — -no feebler hand 
. In the stem play of batde had sufficed 
To wield its giant fabric, — ^but the Goth 
Full lightly seized tlie hilt. 
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His opponent quickly discovered that the chances were no longer 
in her favour : desp^ring of success and even of life, she made one 
more ferocious effort ; but Beowulf was now in possession of oo 
ordinary weapon, and he used it with no ordinary power. At a 
s'mgle stroke he cut through the " ringed bones " of her neck, and 

Through the frail mande of the quivering flesh 
Drove with continuous wound. She to the dust 
Fell headlong, — and, its work of slaughter done. 
The gallant sword dropped fast a gory dew. 
Instant, as though heaven's glorious torch had shone, 
Light was upon the gloom, — all radiant light 
From that dark mansion's inmost cave burst forth. 
With hardier grasp the thane of Higelac press'd 
His weapon's hilt^ and furious in his might 
Paced the wide confines of the'Grendel's hold. 

His object was the destruction of the miscreant tumself. He fbund 
him, however (as might have been anticipated), already lifeless. 
Desirous of presenting Hrothgar with some memorial of his victory, 
he proceeded to sever the monster's head from his body, which was 
readily accomplished by a second blow of the Jutish weapon. The 
efilision of blood caused by this double slaughter soon copiously 
tinged the waters of the torrent; and the apprehensions whkb 
Hrothgar and his suite had all along entertained for lus safety, led 
them immediately to the painful conclusion that their champion 
had fallen. Hrothgar, sick at heart, returned to his palace for the 
purpose of presiding, as was his custom, at the banquet of his 
nobles ; but the faithful companions of Beowulf yet hngered on the 
strand — 

Long had they gazed 
Upon that whelming wave, and now they saw 
(Yet scarce their hearts gave credence to the sight) ^ 
Their chief himself restored : fresh wonders straight 
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Held them intent, for that stout sword of proof, 

Its warrior task fulfiU'd, droppM to the ground 

(So work'd the venom of the felon's blood) 

A molten mass,— -ev'n as the icicle. 

When He, whose will the varying seasons own, 

Looseth the frosty fetters that enchain 

The watry waste, maker and sire of all. 

teowulf thus lost no inconsiderable part of his trophy ; for, with 
le exception of this wonder-working weapon and the head of 
Jrendel, he had brought off, we are told, nothing from the cavern, 
^he waves of the torrent, which had opposed such a formidable t)ar- 
ler to his entrance, now subsided to so perfect a calm as readily to 
dmit of his swimming, encumbered as he was, to the bank on 
rhich his friends had taken their station. Their expressions of 
3ngratulation and thankfulness to Heaven were unbounded. They 
x)n relieved him botli from his accoutrements (which had sufiered 
luch in the contest, and were thoroughly drenched by the water), 
ndfrom that more ponderous memorial of his victory, the Grendel's 
ead, — which, when slung from tlie shaft of a spear, was with dif- 
culty supported by four of the strongest men. In this state they 
roceeded homewards, and, after greeting the delighted monarch, 
isplayed their hideous trophy in the banqueUng-hall to the great 
Imiration^ as the bard informs us^ of the assembled chieftains and 
leir ladies. 

CANTOS XXIV and XXV. 

Then Beowulf spoke : "In sign of honour due^ , 

Great son of Halfdene, lo, we bring thee here 

A seaman's offering, no unjoyous sight , 

To thee and to the Scyldings' ancient folk. 

This stem and forceful miscreant did I quell, 

And now beneath the waters have I waged 

Unequal war; — but victory crowns the right.*' 
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He proceeds to acknowledge that, unless Heaven had befriended 
bim by throwing in his way the Jutish sword, the preternatural 
strength of his adversaiy had left him but litde hope of success. He 
briefly recapitulates the more remarkable events of the contest, and 
^' Thus," he concludes, 

*^ have I redeem'd my pledge 
That thou, with all the liegemen of thy state. 
Thanes, nobles, gallant youth, and honoured age, 
Shouldst rest secure in Hertha's joyous bower." 

The golden hilt belon^ng to the weapon, which had been ao 
strangely fused by the Grendel's blood, was now delivered to Hrotb- 
gar, and found upon examination to contain the name of the person 
for whose use it was first destined, and otiier documents (unless I 
have erred in my construction of the original, which is here some- 
what obscure) purporting to be scarcely more recent than the period 
when *'the race of Rants'*- was destroyed by the Flood. Hrothgar 
now addresses Beowulf in a speech of considerable length, passing 
from the congratulations and thanks due to his achievement, to a 
strain of moral reflection on the uncertainty of human power and 
prosperity, which, though somewhat prolonged, is yet strikingly in 
character with the age and situation of one who having in his 
younger days seen all his enterprises crowned with success, and 
anticipated a reign of glory and independence, now finds himself at 
the end of his career indebted to a stranger for the protection of his 
metropolis and person. He concludes by applying^ his reflections 
to the present and future fortunes of himself and his champion. 

** Chieftsdn ! ^ve place not to presumptuous thought 
Now is thy prowess in its flower of prime; 
But the day comes, when pain, or slow disease. 
Or the fire's ravening force, or whelming flood. 
Or battle blade, or arrow's deadly flight. 



Or hateful age^ or the more sudden stroke 
That dims and quells at once our mortal sights 
Shall rack thy heart, and bow thee to thy doom ; 
Conquering the conqueror. So full many a year 
Under high heaven did Hrothgar hold this realm. 
And spread from land to land his warrior sway. 
Right litde dreamt I in that hour of pride 
That aught might rise beneath yon firmament. 
Of power to work me sorrow or annoy. 
Then came that fell destroyer, strong to wreak 
His ancient feud, and ceaseless care was mine." 

He now dismisses the warrior to his couch, who, fatigued with 
the labours of the day, and possibly also with the Nestorian elo- 
quence of the monarch, gladly, we are told, complies with the pro- 
posal. After retiring therefore amidst the congratulations of the 
nobles assembled in Herote, he slept soundly with his companions 
until *' the raven" announced the dawn of the ensuing day. Impa* 
tient to return homewards, they rose at his earliest song; and every 
th'mg being arranged for their journey, Beowulf, having first pre- 
sented the orator Hunferth with his good sword Hrunting, proceeds 
to take his leave of Hrothgar. 



CANTO XXVI. 

Beowulf, in bidding farewell to Hrothgar, declares himself amply 
Satisfied with his treatment and remmieration ; profiers, in the event 
of any similar emergency, the assistance of himself and a thousand 
tried and trusty followers, and answers for his sovereign's readiness 
To forward at all times " by word and work " the wishes of his host. 
** Never yet (returns Hrothgar) did I meet with such wisdom joined 
to such youth and strength. Assuredly, should disease or war de- 
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prive them of their present monarch, and no heirs be left of his 
family, the Gothic people would act most wisely in friacing Beowulf 
on their throne." He concludes with a grateful encomium on the 
friendliness and good faith of Higelac and his subjects. Yet fiirther 
gifts, the number of which (twelve) is Stated, though their nature 
is left undescribed, are bestowed on the Goths. The good king 
then embraced " the best of champions," and tears gushed from his 
eyes ; for, old as he was, he despaired of ever again seeing liim, and 
" tlie feelings of his breast were such as could not be stifled." 
Beowulf, with his comf>€inions, now departed, rich in treasure, for 
the spot where his vessel lay at anchor; and as they journeyed, every 
tongue was occupied widi the praise of Hrothgar's munificence. 



CANTO XXVII. 



Now to the sea-flood came that high-bom host, 
A gallant train, and every limb encased 
In sark of netted mail. Them soon espied, 
True to his charge, the warder of the coast. 
Nor deeni'd he fitting from his hold of strength 
By sign alone to hail the parting guests ; 
Onwards he rode, and bad them freely seek, 
With kindliest greeting sped, the Gothic shore. 
Then soon their ship her gold-enwreathed prow 
Gave proudly to the waters, laden deep 
With warlike gear, steeds, arms, and treasured gold. 
The choicest meed of Hrothgar's ample store. 
But first, in payment of the warder's care^ 
The generous chieftain gave a noble brand 
Radiant with gold, such as in after time 
^gl^t grace him joyous in the feast of mead ; 
Then sought his bark, and o'er the watery deep 
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Drove gallantly, and lost the Danic strand. 
Well was their mast caparison'd, I wis. 
With its sea-hamesSy sail, and corded line. 
The heroes sat within, and favouring gales 
Bore on her .way the traveller of the sea. 
Fair sped the courser of the waves, — the spray 
Foam'd sparkling round her arch'd and golden neck* 
So pass'd she the deep flood, till full in sight 
Their native cliffs and well-known headlands rose ; 
Then sated with the breeze stood close for shore. 
Espied them soon the warder of that port, 
He that had waited long in anxious hope 
Their glad return. He hail'd, and quick to land 
Drew and secured by the' anchor's well curved grasp 
That bark of noble freightage, — lest or wind 
Or briny wave her goodly timbei^ mar. 
And now they bad unlade her golden store, 
Aimour, and cup, and chain : nor far the way 
Ere they might readi tlie bower of Higdac, 
Hrethel's illustrious son. Bright was the hall 
Where mid his banded thanes the monarch sate. 
Youthful in days, in treasured wisdom old. 

he remainder of this Canto is occupied by a digression, intro- 
xJ with sufficient abruptne8s,in which the poet relates, orrather 
les to, the wickedness and cruelty of the daughter of Heereth, 
, if I understand the passage rightly, appears to have been Hige- 
queen. The whole is extreiLely obscure* 



CANTOS XXVIII and XXIX. 

The torch of the world was shining from the south," says the 
I, when Beowulf with his train reached the palace of Higelac. 
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Here a repast was speedily prepared^ of which these heroes alone, 
and the immediate cortige of the monarch, were allowed to partake* 
It was scarcely dispatched when Higelac, who could no longer re- 
press his curiosity, questioned his chan^pion as to die event of the 
expedition ; premising that he had himself entertained the most 
^ psdnful apprehepsions of its failure, and had always exhorted Beo- 
wulf to let the Danes fight their own batdes. Beowulf replies in 
a set speech, first briefly stating that he had destroyed both the 
Grendel and his mother ; tlien> after dilating on the excellence of 
Hrothgar*s government and the happiness of his court, proceeds to 
relate in detail the whole of his adventure. This is not done (as 
the critics have objected to the poems of the Homeric age) by simple 
repetition of the former narrative, but the whole is compressed, and 
the diction varied with sufficient artifice. As, however, the matter 
(with the exception of those parts which relate to the personal 
history of Hrothgar and his family, and which are very obscure) b 
already known to the reader, 1 have extracted only a s'mgle specimen, 
which afibrds a pleasing and characteristic picture of the accom- 
plishments and bearing of the good Hrothgar. 

The morrow rose, and all 
Were gathered to the banquet. — Mirth was there 
And loud rejoicing ; — nor did Hrothgar scorn 
To mingle with our speech, now questioning. 
With wise intent and word, his stranger guests 
Of men and things afer;-^then would he wake 
The harp*s sweet melody; and sing meanwhile 
Some lay of truth and sorrow, or recount 
In well imagined phrase the lofty tale. 
Then spoke that hoary warrior of his youth^ 
And his youth's race of valour and of arms. 
What heart but warm'd as the time-honoured man 
Bespoke our Ustening train i So joyous pass'd 
The livelong day. 
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The oairative of Beowulf extends nearly to the middle of the 
29th Canto. We are then informed that the hero made over the 
more valuable of Hrothgar's presents to his own sovereign, who in 
return confers on him a splendid ornament or order of knighthood, 
and a fief or principahty contsuning seven thousand vassals. In 
process of time, yet further gifts and honours were heaped upon 
him ; and after the death of Higelac and his son Hearede, who 
appear both to ha\e fallen in batde, he was called to fill the throne 
ofthe3cylfing8. 



The narrative, which it has thus been attempted to analyse, of 
Beowulf's successful expedition agcunst the Grendel, occupies 
nearly two-thirds of the manuscript; and, had the poet terminated 
his labours at this point, his composition would have added to the 
other qualifications which entide it in some degree to the name of 
Epic, that of unity of plan ; a praise seldom perhaps to be con- 
ceded to the earlier and more barbarous efforts of the heroic muse. 
He proceed! however, without interruption or apology, to the de- 
tails of an adventure in which the same hero, fifty years after his 
elevation to the throne, was destined to engage, as might naturally 
be anticipated, with far other success. Until this period he had 
reigned prosperous and victorious, but at last 

the ranger of the darksome night, 
The Fire-drake came. 

This unwelcome intruder (as feur as we can gather from the frag- 
ments of the poem, much of which is here unfortunately oblite- 
Tated,) had his den in a mount or barrow of s:^e, situated on a 
Tocky eminence imexplored by the foot of man. Here (in strict con- 
formi^ to the general tenor of Scaldic fiction) he is said to have 
watched over the accumulated treasures of former ages. In the 
exercise of tiiis trust he had conducted himself peaceably for more 

F 
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than ^ three hundred winters^" until in evil hour he was protoked 
to exchange it for the less hamdess occupation of ravaging the ter- 
ritoiy^ and devourmg the subjects of the good Beowulf. 



CANTO XXXIL 

The Manuscript is at the commencement of this Canto much 
damaged, and what remains is consequently obscure. As we pro- 
ceed, we find the aged monarch bewailing the condition to which 
the devastations of the monster have reduced his capital and its in- 
habitants. '^ They can no longer/' he compluns, ** array themselves 
for battle, or enjoy the sounds of music, or exercise their good hawks 
and merles beyond the limits of the palace.'' The poet now returns 
to the immediate cause of the dragon's anger. He had (as it ap- 
pears above) contented himself fcx* many years with quietly watch- 
ing over his ** hoard of heathen gold," until some unhappy travdkr 
having discovered hb retreat, reported its valuable contents to the 
monardi. It was in consequence, during the slumbers of its inha- 
bitant, pillaged of a part of its treasures, and its interior, ^ the work 
of men in times long past," disclosed to the wondering eyes of the 
populace. When ^* the worm awoke," perceiving that lus desdate 
abode had been visited by hostile footsteps, he first repeatedly tra- 
versed its outward boundary in quest of the aggressor. Disap- 
pointed in his search, he returned for the purpose of ascertaining the 
extent of the depredations conmiitted on his treasury; and at ni^t- 
fall proceeded, ** breathing fire and destruction," to take an exem- 
plary revenge on Us troublesome neighbours. '' Thus," adds the 
poet, *^ the beginning of the fitiy was fatal to the people, as its ter- 
mination was afterwards to their prince." 



CANTO XXXIII and XXXIV. 

The dragon having once commenced his ravages, no '^Irring 
<nreature" which fell in his way had power to escape or cfffjpox 
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him. After spoiling and depopulating the country^he pursued his 
way to the metropolis itself, where the palace of Beowulf expe- 
rienced the utmost severity of his vengeance. With no common 
feelings of sorrow and indignation the Goth learned that the most 
splendid of his mansions was '^ melted in the whelming flame.'' 
His resolution was soon taken, and he commanded his armour to 
be prepared, especially (says the bard) a breast-plate entirely of 
ifon ; for he was well aware that a shield composed of wood could 
avail but little for his protection iagiunst the fiery breath of his new 
antagonist. Thus prepared, he looked forward to the event of the 
enterprize with but litUe apprehension : for many and severe were 
the contests in which be bad been victorious since his expedition 
agsdnst the Grendel. Here the poet takes the opportunity of di- 
gressing to a recapitulation of the various fortunes and achieve- 
ments of his hero. This, like other digressions already noticed, be- 
ing rather a series of allusioos than a distinct and connected nar- 
rative of facts, is in most parts highly obscure. 

So had Ecgtheow*s son 
In many a firay the foes furesumption quell'd, 
Stem in the work of valour, till the day 
When that foul worm provok'd him to the war. 
Now ehose the indignant Goth twelve trusty thanes. 
And bad them track the monster to his lair. 
Swift at hu bidding sped they to the bark, 
Ample heir bulk, and fitted well to hold 
Treasure or arms in store. Full thirty chiefs 

Were of that train 

The sea- wave bore them till they might descry 
A lonely eatth-mound ; hoar and drear it rose . 
Beneath a mountain's shelter, and witiiin 
Were wond'rous sights and strange. Relendess first 
And greedy of the fight, its guardian sat 
Brooding o'er countless heaps of the heatiien gold.* 
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Not cheaply to be won were entrance there. 
High on the headland sat the royal Groth 
Grenerous and stall undaunted^ whilst he bad 
The loved companions of his home farewell. 
Sorrow was on their souls, for he was near, 
Vengefiil, and thirsting for the blood of man. 
That with no friendly greeting should salute 
Their aged lord, disparting life from Umb. 

Then spoke the son of Ecgtheow. ** Many and dread 
The battle-fiay, and well remembered all, 
Beowulf encountered in his day of youth. 
Scarce had I told seven winters, when my liege. 
Auspicious, call'd me from a parent's care. 
So Hrethel had and held me fdr his own. 
And gave me bod and fee. He kept his pledge ; 
Nor was there aught in which he deem'd me less 
Than his own royal oflipring, Heribald, 
And H»thcyn, and my loved lord Higelac.'' 

The narrative old monarch proceeds to state that, of these three 
sons of Hrethel, the eldest, Heribald, was accidentally killed in t 
fray by the hand of his own brother Haethcyn. He adds some 
moral reflections on the crime of murder, and the unhappy state 
of the parent whose child, by incurring such guilt, has sul^ected 
himself to the extreme severity of the law. These reflections extend 
to the beginning of 

CANTO XXXV. 

In which Beowulf resumes his narration. Hrethel, he infivms 
his audience, wanted either the power or the will to avenge die 
murder of Heribald upon one equally near to him in blood and 
love. The grief excited by these misfortunes soon terminated his 
life. After his deatb a war arose between his subjects on the one 
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e, and the Sueones and Frisii (if I understand the poet aright) 
the other ; in the course of which Ongentheow^ king of the 
3ones, and his son Othere, made repeated predatory inroads into 
territory of the Scylfings. In this war Hsethcyn fell, and Beo- 
If first signalized himself as the champion of his country. He 
V concludes with repeating at some length his resolution to de- 
T his people from the incursions of the dragon or to die in the 
^pt, and forbidding his nobles to join in' the combat. 

All daundess then, and stem beneath his shield. 

The hero rose, and toward the rocky cliff 

Bore gallandy in helm and mail of proof. 

In one man's strength (not such the coward's art) ^ 

Confiding. Now that fabric might he spy^^ 

He thai so oft had in the crash of arms 

Done goodly service. 

Firm rose the stone-wrought vault, a Uving stream 

Burst from the barrow, red with ceaseless flame 

That torrent glowed ; nor liv'd there soul of man 

Might tempt the dread abyss, nor feel its rage. 

So watch'd the Fire-drake o'er his hoard — and now 

Deep from his labouring breast the indignant Goth 

Gave utterance to the war-cry. Loud and clear 

Beneath the hoar stone rung the deafening sound, 

And strife uprose :— the watcher of the gold 

Had mark'd the voice of man. First from his lair 

Shaking firm earth, and vomiting as he strode 

A foul and fiery blast, the monster came. 

Yet stood beneath the baitow's lofty side 

The Goths' unshaken champion, and opposed 

'^o that infuriate foe his full orb'd shield. 

Then the good war-king bared his trenchant blade. 

Tried was its edge of old, the stranger's dread 

And keen to work the foul aggressor's woe. 
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After som0 struggles. 

The Idngly Goth 
^ Rear'd high his hand, and smote the grisly foe. 
But the dark steel upon the unyielding mail 
Fell impotent, nor serv'd its master's need 
Now at his utmost peril. Nor less that stroke 
To maddening mood the barrow's warder rous'd. 
Out burst the flame of strife, the blaze of war 
Beam'd horribly ; still no triumph won the Goth, 
Still fiEul'd his keen brand in the unequal fray, 
(So wonted not that tried and trusty sted.) 
Now fain would Ecgtheow's gallant son retreat. 
And' change that battle-plain for tower and town. 

Agun they met — ^again with freshened strength 
Forth from his breast the unconquer'd monster pour'd 
That pestilent breath. Encompassed by its flame. 
Sad jeopardy and new the chieftain held. 

His attendants foreseeing and dreading the unpropitious issue of 
such a contest, had partly betaken themselves to flight, and pardy 
remained irresolute and inactive spectators of their monarch's dan- 
ger. 

CANTO XXXVI. 

In this conjuncture we are intnxiuced to an entirely new cha- 
racter, Wiglaf, the son of Weostan or Wihtstan, of the race of the 
Scylfings and of Elfbere. 

He saw his lord. 
Beneath the battle^helm, sore prest and funt. 
Then thought he on the honoun that he held 
By Beowulf's kingly gift, he and his aire. 
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The rich domain, and feud, and ample vright* 
Long unconcem'd he stood not, but did on 
His glittering shield, and girt his ancient sword. 
That blade the son of Othere bare of old* 

Never yet 
For his liege lord that gallant youth had dared 
The fray of arms, but his soul melted not, 
Nor fail'd his might in battle. 

tefore, however, he proceeds to the attack, he addresses to his 
fill companions (somewhat, it should seem, inopportunely) 
any a word and true/' 

** Well I remember (cried the indignant youth) 
When in his bower we quaflTd the generous mead 
And shared his bounty, chain, and ring of gold, 
What word we pledged to him our bounteou3 lord : 
Vow'd we not that, if danger should betide, 
Our arms should work our quittance f '' 

er saying much to the same purpose^ and declaring his own rea- 
sss to sacrifice his life for his sovereign. 

He donn'd 
The warrior helm, and thro' the deadly steam 
Pressed to his master's aid and shordy spoke. 
^* Now, much loved lord, think of thine eariy youth, 
How thou didst pledge thyself, wlule life was thine, 
To work the doom of justice. Now great Beowulf, 
Now fearless chief, thy faithful thane is nigh." 

rhe accession of so formidable an opponent, naturally provoked 
It fiercer attack on the part of the dragon. The contest which 
owed is but obscurdy and confusedly described, the poet evi- 
itly wanting the power, or perhaps rather the means, of convey- 
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* > > 

ing a clear and intelli^ble picture of a struggle in which three se- 
veral combatants were engaged at once. We learn, however, that 
after both this and the succeeding onset, the event was still doubt- 
ful. 

CANTO XXXVIU 

Having gained both confidence and breathing time from the ex- 
ertions of his youthful ally, 

Once more the Goth, 
Recalled to sense and power, drew quickly forth 
The shrewd and biting blade, untried as yet, 
That o'er his corslet hung — ^the Sea^Danes' seax. 

The glorious Goth struck lustily : — ^he hath smote 
Full on the breast, and pierc'd his loathsome foe. 
And work'd the vengeance of his kingly heart. 

Thus the heroes vtrere left victorious; but to the elder this triumph 
was destined speedily to prove fatal. The wound inflicted by the 
dragon began, from the moment it was received, to bum and swell ; 
and it was now evident that the poison had reached the vitals of 
Beowulf. His faithful champion, seating him on a wall from whence 
he could admire the size and solidity of the dragon's earthy man- 
sion, administers copious draughts of water, and inquires as to his 
health and feelings* Beowulf answers under the conviction that his 
earthly labours have reached tiieir termination. After expressing 
a wish to bequeath to Wiglaf, as to his son, the royal armour in 
which he was clad, he proceeds : 

'* I have held 
Tull fifity years this people for mine own. 
Nor lives there king, or chieftain who has dared 
In warhke guise to trespass on our bounds, 
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Or bid us to the battle. I have run 
My destau'd course, and well and uprightly 
Midntain'd mine own ; with no man have I sought 
Unjust or fraudful strife ; to no man sworn 
Unrighteous oath. Wounded and sick at heart 
Still have I joy in this, whene'er his power 
Part life and limb, the great Creator's doom 
Of guile or bloodshed holds me still assoiled." 

le now commissions Wiglaf to lose no time in exploring the 
of their fallen antagonist, and making a full report of its con- 

CANTO XXXVIII. 

Then heard I that the son of Wihstan bore 
(So bad the fainting king, his wounded lord) 
Armour and arms beneath that vaulted cave. 
Within its deep recess the gallant thane 
Victorious now, saw freely as he pass'd, 
Heap'd by dach wall, fair ring and treasured store. 
And gold that strew'd in glist'ning heaps the ground. 
And cups and bowls, of the olden time and men 
Sole monuments. There, reft of its crested pride, 
Lay many an helm, all canker'd now with age ; 
And many an armlet work'd with artist skill. 
Soon might he ken, high o'er that ancient hoard, 
Strange forms all rich with gold ; no common craft 
Of handy-work had tr]aced each wond'rous shape. 
Or charm'd it to its station. There they stood 
Fast locked, and beaming all with ceaseless light. 
So might he well descjry throughout that realm, 
The spoil and triumph of lus lord's revenge. 

riaving laden Umself with as much of these treasures as he could 
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carry, he returns and finds lus master dying* The appUcatioD of, 
water somewhat revives him, and the words once more ^ broke 
fix>m the treasury of his breast" 

'' Old am I now, but in my youth have won 

And shar'd the treasured gold. Now, thanks be thine 

Eternal Father, glorious Lord of all ! 

Thanks from thy creature's Ups, for that his eye 

Hath seen these hoarded spoib ; for that his hand. 

Ere yet thy doom overtake him, hath atchieved 

To his lov'd people's weal this rich bequest 

And now. 
Short while I tarry here — ^when I am gone. 
Bid them upon yon headland's summit rear 

« 

A lofry mound, by Rona's sea-girt cliff; 

So shall my people hold to after times 

Their chieftain's memory, and the mariners 

That drive afar to sea, oft as they pass. 

Shall point to BeowulTs tomb." He spoke, and drew 

From lus reverend neck, and to that generous youth 

Bequeath'd, the golden collar of his state. 

And gorgeous helm, and ring, and corslet bright 

Added — not reckless whom he named his heir. 

And bad lum bear them well and prosp'rously ; 

^' For thou alone art left of all our kin. 

The voice of Heaven to their eternal doom. 

Save thee, hath summon'd all the ScylcUng's race ; 

And, lo ! I join my fathers.'' 



Such weie the dying 
wulf. 



and commands of the aged Beo- 
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CANTO XXXIX. 



iViglaf was now left to sorrow over the remains of one whom 
loved and reverenced beyond all earthly friends. His first care, 
veveri was to preclude all possibility of the dragon's revival^ by 
aratdng the head from his body. The poet, after dilating some- 
at tediously on the loss of Beowulf, and the benefits accruing to 
Danish community from the destruction of their venomous op- 
ssor, turns to the unworthy followers who had (as has been 
ted) fied from the first prospect of their monarch's defeat and 
iger. These had betaken themselves to the covert of a neigh* 
iring forest, whence they now at length ventured to issue, ten in 
Kxly. With shame in their countenances they approached the 
»t where their more honourable companion sat weeping over the 
iy of him, for the preservation of whose life he had in vidn ex- 
^ tus 6wn. Wiglaf receives them with a sorrowful and angry 
jntenance^and at length gives vent to his feeUngs in a string of 
ter and well merited reproaches, intermingled with expressions 
regret for the tardiness and failure of his own efibrts in his master's 
half, and (if I understand the passage rightly) with some threats 
disgrace or punishment frx)m the assembly of the people. (Lond- 
ites-mot.) 

CANTO XL. 

« 

Then Wiglaf bade them o'er the high clifi'bear 
That wond'rous tale and sad, to where in arms 
Assembled earl and chief that livelong day. 
Not without care and deep suspense, had sate 
Expectant still of their lov'd lord's return. 
But now the warder of tiie headland tower 
No longer nught keep silence : — clear he spoke, 
That all might learn : — ^ The monarch of the Gotii, 
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' The pride and liege lord of our eastern folk. 
Lies low on earth, and sleeps the sleep of death. 
Slidn by the Fire- drake's vengeance; — at lus side 
Sleeps too that foul destroyer, mute and quell'd 
By Beowulf's native seax ; for on that hard 
And scale-clad frame, the sword-blade fell in vain. 
O'er his dead lord the champion Wiglaf sits, 
Wihstan's illustrious heir." 

From this mtroducdon, the warden or herald is made to digress 
into a narrative of nearly 200 lines, relating chiefly to the previous 
fortunes of the Scylding race and its sovereigns. This, like most 
other episodes of the same nature (more than one of which has been 
already noticed), is extremely obscure, and extends to the middle of 



CANTO XLI. 

Here the warden having finished his long and apparently ill-timed 
digression by expressing a dread lest the Sueones should seize tius 
opportunity of wreaking an ancient feud on the east Danes, returns 
to the immediate object of his communication. 

*^ Best were it now that, with what speed we may. 
We seek, and bear our slaughter'd monarch home. 
Long since by proud gifts of the wreathed gold 
He pledged us to his service ; now he leaves 
To his lov'd people's need, uncounted hoards. 
The vanquish'd monster's spoil. 
Soon shall the bickering flame play round his limbs, 
Nor earl, at that sad time, in warlike gear. 
Nor high«bom midd in golden sheen may stand, 
The wreathing chain gracing her lovely neck. 
' All, e'en the stranger guest^ shall walk in grief. 
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For he that led your power and ruled your state 
No more to laughter lives or mortal joy. 

No harp shall wake to mirth our warrior train. 
But the wan raven hasting to his meal 
Scream oft and loud ; and the shrill eaglet tell. 
How with his fellow wolf, full gorg'd of blood. 
He sped lum at the death-feast." 



his oration (for the truth of which the bard pledges himself) 

g finished, the tridn of nobles repair to the fatal spot, where 

discover (under Amauses) the remains of their brave sovereign 

of the now harmless Fire-drake. The latter were found to esr 

Long as he lay 
Full fifty measured feet. 

hey next admired the " vessels, cups, dishes," and ancient wea- 
i wtuch had ftimished the treasury of this wondrous animal, 
se (adds the poet)had thus remained in the bosom of the earth 
i thousand winters, secured by the force of strong enchant- 
ts fix>m all human depredation, until the power whose hands 
e dispense victory and riches, saw fit to open for man the long 
ealed possessions of the dead. 



CANTO XLII. 

I* 

1 examining more closely the domain of their ancient enemy, 
lobles discovered the remains of those who had in former times 
ired to trace the satne unhappy road as their monarch, and had 
1 an easy sacrifice to the enraged monster. They named a pool 
ke near the spot where Beowulf had fallen, the King's Mere, 
laf now addresses himself to the assembly. He begins by re- 
ing that the futhftil thanes of Beowulf had not, in the first in- 
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Stance, attempted to dissuade him firom so hazardous ao enterpme. 
He then expatiates on the riches of the dragon's treasury, and assures 
them that their monaixh had lived to behold and to rejoice in the 
quantity and magnificence of the spoik. He finishes by adTisiog 
that after having surveyed and taken measures for securing so pre- 
cious an acquisition, they should prepare for the obsequies of Beo- 
wulf a barrow, of extent and height proportionable to his rank and 
merits. Having dispatched some of the party to obtain yrom afar 
the wood necessary for the funeral pile, he commissions right thanes, 
accompanied by soldiers bearing torches, to enter the den and bring 
out, together with the valuables yet unremoved, tlie human reliques 
mentioned in the beginning of the Canto. 

CANTO XLHI, and last. 

Much of which is unfortunately obliterated, commences thus:— 

Then work'd the Gothic folk that earth-rais'd tomb 

Unwearied. High they hung the kingly helm 

And corslet bright, and blade of warrior steel : 

So had himself besought them : — in the midst 

The sorrowing chieftains placed their long-lov'd lord. 

Then on the barrow's steep they bad aspire 

The funeral fiame. High roll*d the wreathed smoke. 

The winds of heav'n were hush'd till the keen fire 

Had burst the bony tenement of the breast. 

Then sad at heart they moum'd thor master's fate. 

In joyless strains, e'en as a woman mourns. 

** * ** * * * *• 

Then rear'd his people near the ocean fiood 

An ample tower, conspicuous fi-om afar 

To the sea^ranger. High it stood, and broad ; 

Nor ceas'd for ten days space (so bad their chief) 

The beacon's fire ; ten days the well fed flame 

Rose by that walL 
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They then cast into the tomb a part of the golden ornaments 
which they had removed firom.the treasury of the dragon, '< which 
remwi still in the earth (adds the poet^ if I understand him rightly) 
as useless as they were in the custody of their former guardian/' 
This done, they naturally occupied themselves for some time in re* 
counting the many valiant and g«:ierous actions which had signa- 
lized the long and usefiil life of their monarch. 

So moum'd the Dane, so they who wont to share 
Counsel and converse with their aged lord. 
And fondly told, how of all earthly kings 
Mildest in bearing, boldest in the fray, 
He sought and won the meed of deathless &me. 



I have thus attempted (and it has indeed been a task of much 
greater xlifficulty than might at first be imagined) to present a faith- 
lul analysis of this singular and interesting poem. It is not, perhaps, 
too much to add, that as a specimen of language and composition, 
as a picture of manners and opinions, and in some measure even as 
an historical document, it possesses claims upon the notice of the 
scholar and the antiquary far beyond those whidi can be ad- 
vanced by any other relique, hitherto discovered, of the same age 
and description. Such remarks as appeared calculated to explain 
or illustrate particular passages being subjoined in the form of notes, 
I have but a few observations to ofier on the character of the 
whole. 

It can hardly have escaped notice that the Scandinavian bard, 
in the general style and complexion of his poetry, approaches much 
more nearly to the &tber of the Gredan epic, than to the ro- 
mancers ot the nuddle ages. If 1 mistake not, this similari^ will 
readily be traced in the simplicity of his plan, in the air of proba- 
bility given to all its details, even where the subject may be termed 
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supernatural ; in the lei^th and tone of the speeches introduced^ 
and in their fi^equent digression to matters of contemporary or prs- 
vious history. 

It may be observed too that the Song of Beowulf, especially io 
its latter Cantos, afibrds an additional argument, if any such were 
wanting after the labours of Percy and £Uis, against the theory 
which would attribute to thefictions of romance a Saracenic oiigin. 
The dragon furnished with wings and breathing flame, the sword 
which melts at the touch of the JuUsh blood, the unearthly Ught 
which pervades the cave of the Grendel, and beams from the magic 
statues presiding over that of the Fire-drake, had they occurred io 
a poem of later date, would in all probability have been considered 
by the eminent author of that theory as undoubted importations of 
the crusaders. But the opiniohs of Warton, even when erroneous, 
were not taken up without apparent grounds. The fictions in ques- 
tion do assuredly bear, if it may be so termed, to oriental rather 
than a northern aspect ; and the solution of this phenomenon will 
be most successfully sought for in the hypothesis more recendy sug- 
gested by those continental scholars, who, regarding the Gothic 
and the Sanscrit as cognate dialects, and identifying the character 
and worship of Odin with that of Buddha, claim for the whole of 
the Scandinavian mythology, an Asiatic origin of far more remote 
and mysterious antiquity. 

It may perhaps be thought scarcely worth while to ofier any 
opinion on the poetical merits of our author. In some it may even 
excite a smile to hear a production so littie resembling the purer 
models of classical antiquity dignified by the name of poetry, or 
considered as an object of criticism. We are all, I am fidly con- 
scious, liable not uniiiequentiy to be misled by a natural preposses- 
sion in fiavour of that upon which >Ve have employed any consider- 
able portion of our time and labour. From this prepossession I do 
not pretend to be exempt ; but I still apprehend that be who makes 
due allowance for the barbarisms.and obscurity of the language (an 
obscurity much increased by our still imperfect knowledge of its 
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poetical construction and vocabulary) and for tiie shackles of a me- 
trical system at once of extreme dif&culty, and, to our ears at least, 
totally destitute of harmony and expression, will find that Beowulf 
presents many of those which have in all ages been admitted as the 
genuine elements of poetic composition. 

The plan (as it has been already stated) is suf&cientiy simple. 
The characters, as far as they are developed, are well sustained, 
and their speeches usually natural and well appropriated. The 
narrative is by no means so encumbered with repetitions as that of 
the reputed Caedmon ; nor is the style so ambitious and inflated. 
Over the almost unintelligible rhapsodies of the £dda (for these 
are the fairest feints of comparison) it possesses a decided supe- 
riority ; nor are there many among the metrical romances of the 
more polished Normans, vrith which it may not fairly abide a com- 
petition. 

If we except perhaps the frequency and length of the digressions, 
the only considerable offence against the received canons of the 
heroic muse is to be found in the extraordinary interval of time 
which elapses between the first and last exploits of the hero. 

After all, it is as an antiquarian document that Beowulf has 
the most indisputable claim upon our attention ; a claim so pow- 
erfiil, that I cannot close this imperfect abstract without expressing 
a wish that some one competent to the task may be induced to re- 
pubtisb the whole in such a manner as to render it fully accessible 
to the general reader. 



ORIGINAL TEXT 

OF THE PASSAGRS QUOTED IK THE FOREGOING ABSTRACT 

OF BEOWULF, 

WITH A LITERAL TRANSLATION INTO LATIN. 



11 wet v^e ^ Gar-Dena 
Ib jear-dapim 
Deed cyninja* 
Drym ^erninon, 
Hu %a iB^Selinjas 
Ellen firemodon. 



Page 35, line 1. 

Jliquid not de BtUicorum Dano- 
In diebus antiquis [rum 

Popularium regum 
Glorid accepimiu, 
Quomodo tunc principes 
Virtuie valuerint. 



Det heal-reced 
Hatan wolde, 
Medo mm micel. 
Men jewyrcean. 
Done yldo beam 
JEbe jefirunon ; 
And "Ssr on innan 



Canto I. [p. 36,1.3.] 

Iste domum aulicam 
Jubere voluit, 

Hydromelis aulam magnamf 
Homines adificare, 
Quampriores 
Semper cekbrarunt ; 
Et ibi intus 



^ Hwaet we. Tli^re b a little abruptness, if not obscuri^^ in this sentence; 
die same use of ' Hwaet' will be found in Canto 24, 1. 3. It somewhat resem- 
bles the H on} of He^iod. (A0W1; Hpax.) 

* Deod cynin^ These are the ' Dod kongr' of the northern historims. 
The small independent monarchs who or'ginally posses^ the peninsokof 
Jutbnd. (See Siepkanha, 103.) 
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[s&lan 

m and ealdum, 
him God sealde^ 
dlc-scare 
rum jumena. 
^de jefrBBjn 
jebamian 
5 msej^ 

Sisne middan-jeard. 
le fratw^D 
fyrste jelomp 
dd yldum 
t wearS ealjearo 
na msest. 
en Heort ' naman 
lis wordes jeweald 
efde. 
ne' aleh, 
daelde, 
symle. 
ade. 



Omnia distribuere 

Jufdaribus ac semofiibuSf 

Tanquam ipsi Deus concesserat, 

Prater populi turbam 

Etpravos (v.^eregrinos) homines* 

Hoc lati inteUexi 

Opus cekbrari 

In multis regionilms 

Per hunc mediumrorbem. 

Domicilium adomare 

Ei primum obtigit 

Facile inter homines 

Ita ut esset ommno perfecta 

Aularum maxima. 

JFtnxit ei " Hertha" nomen 

Quijubendi potestatem 

Lati habuit. 

(Ibi) incitatos coUocavit^ 

Jtnnulos distribuit, 

Aurum in symposio. 

Aula resonabat. 



len jsest 

ce 

efSolode, 

\ %ystrum bad^ 



[p. 36, 1. 17.] 

Idpotens spiritus 

Mg;ri 

Diu sustinuerat, 

Is qui in tenebris degebat, 



. Thorkelin's translation of thb name seems to be the most plan-, 
is also spelt ' Heorot' and ' Heorute/ and might be translated Cory 
iUcutJ* It will be seen that while in the metrical translations ' Her- 
ed^ the original ' Heor^' is retained in the prose abstract 
B considered 'beotne' (with Thoikelin) as irregularly formed from 
If ' aleh * be formed, as I apprdiend, from ' alicgan/ coUocaoU will 
T translation than Thorkelin's except. 

02 
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Det he dojora jehwara 
Dream jehyrde 
Hludne in healle. 
Daer waes hearpan swej, 
Swutol sang scopes. 
SsBjde se "Se cu'Se 
Frumsceaft fira 
Feorran reccan. 
Cwae^ ISsst se Almihtija 
EorSan ' we . • • 
Wlite beorhtne wanj 
Swa wsBter bebujeS. 
Gesette sije-hreBij 
Sunnan and monan, 
Leoman to leohte 
Landbuendum; 
And jefrastwade 
Foldan sceatas 
Leomum and leafiim ; 
Lif eac jesceop 
Cynna jehwylcum 
Dara "Be cwice hwyrfa"?. 
Swa «a drihtrguman 
Dreamum lyfdon 

Ea'Si^lice, 
OiS 'Sast an onjan 
Fyrene fremman 
Feond on helle ; 
Wass se primma ^^^t 
Grendel * haten, 
MsBre mearc-stapa. 



Quod die qu&vis 

Gaudium audirei 

Sonorum in aula. 

Ibi erai cithara vox, 

Suavis cantus Poeta. 

Dixit is qui navii 

Originem hominum 

E longinquo narrare. 

Cecifdi ut Omnipotens 

Terr am (creaverit?). 

Lucidi splendentem campum 

Quacunque aqua circun^uit. 

Posuit gloria valens 

Salem ac lunam, 

Radiis lucem dare 

Terricolis ; 

Et exorturvit 

Terra- regiones 

Arboribu$ acfoliis ; 

Fitam porro indidii 

Generi cuilibei [tur. 

Eorum qui vivi (in teni) versan- 

Ita nobiles 

In gaudiis degebant 

Beati, 

Donee unus incepit 

Scelera patrare 

Ittimicusex ififeris; 

Erat teter spiritus 

Grendel nominatus, 

Magnus limiium accola 



' * wc.' Probably *weorfite' or *worhte/ 

* Grendel is a name applied by Caedmon to Satan. 
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moras heold 
id fasten 
ynnes *. 



a masl ceare 
Healfdenes 
a sea's. 

hte snotor hseletb 
onwendap. 
Jiat jewin to swyS 
id longsum, 
1 "Sa leode becom, 
rracu niiSgrim, 
>ealwa msst. 
ram ham jefirtejn 

lid Geatum 
les dsda. 
» moncynnes 
nes strenjest 
3m dseje 
38 lifeS| 
e and eacen. 
im yS lidan 
Jjejyrwan. 
I he juS-cyninj 



Qui deserta tetmit 
^Paludes ei recessus 
Populi quinque urbe^habitaniis. 

in. [p. 38.] 

Sic tunc cura anxia 

Filium Halfdeni 

Continuo coquebai. 

Nihil valuit prudem heros 

Cahmitatem avertere. 

Erat bellum istud fdnds durum 

Exitiale ac longum, 

Quod popuh mperveniif 

FiolefUia terribilis^ 

Nociumorum malorum maximum. 

Hoc domi rescivii 

Higelaci satrapa 

Fortis inter Gothos 

Grendelis acta. 

Is erat ex humano genere 

Robore prtestantissimus 

Illo tempore 

jHujus vit^f 

Nobilis et (honore) auctus. 

Jussit sibi Jluctiis furvigatorem 

Prastantem instrui. [ (navem) 

Dixit $e belli arbitrum 



»1 cynnes. The five petty kingdoms of Denmark seem to be designated 
name. It might have been remarked above in the Song of the Tra- 
p. 14. 1. 85, that 'Fifel dore' probably meant the Danish frontier, 
itream/ {Boetm, p. 188. col. 8. L 33.) which Lye leaves miinterprcted, 
ean the Danish sea. Alfred (if I understand the passage rightly) says 
Aeet which ever navigated that ** stream/* was equal in number to the 
1 armament against Troy. 
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Ofer swan rade 

Secean wolde 

MaeroeVeoden 

Tha him wss manna "Searf. 

Thone si'Sfiet him 

Snotefe ceorlas 

Lyt hwon logon 

Deah & him leof wsere. 

Hwetton hi^e fome, 

Hsel sceawedon. 

Hnfde se jpda 

Geata leoda 

Cempan jecorene, 

Dara iSe he cenoste 

Findaa mihte, 

Fiftena sum. 

Sund-wudu sohte. 

Secj wisade 

Laju-cnefti; mon 

Land jemyrcu. 

Fyrst fortS jewat, 

Flota vms on ydirni. 

Bat under beorje. 

Beornas jearwe 

On stefii ' sti^on ; 

Streamas wundon 

Sund wiiS sande. 

Secjas baeron 

On bearm nacan 

Beorhte frstwe,' 

GulS-searo jeiitolic 



Trans cygfd viam (mare) 

Quarere velle 

Ulustrem regem, (Hrodgarum,) 

Ubi ei esset hominum opus. 

Istud navigium ei 

Prudentes asseche 

Cito instruxerunt, 

Qmitn its cams esset. 

Exacuebani animos, 

Omen captabant. 

Habuit (secum) bonus ilk 

E GoihicA siirpe 

Heroas selectos, 

Ex iis quos acerrimos 

Invenire posset f 

Quindecim aliquos. \baiid. 

Maritimum lignum (navem)pef^ 

Rector monstrabat 

Pelagi gnarus vir 

Terra limites (p. signa). 

Princeps egressus est, 

Cymba erat in undisj 

Navigium sub rupibus. 

Comites prompti 

In proram ascendebant ; 

Aquam sukabant 

Marejuxta liitus^, 

Ducesferebani 

In sinum (navis) vacuum 

Lucida gestamina, 

Arma bellka 



> or ad matidatun^-^hvX shortly after 'wunden stefoa' b evidently used for 
the curved prow. 
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lan utscufon 

as on wilsi'S. 

iu bundenne 

'at ^ bfer wse^holm 

ide jefysedy 

I hmy^ heals 

e ^elicost ; 

Seet ymb an tid 

» dogores 

iden stefna 

'aden hsefde 

iSa liiSende 

1 jesawon, 

i-clifii blican, 

^as steape, 

sas-nasssas. 

vms sund liden 

etes 8Bt ende. 

>n up hralSe 

ieraleode 

^an; sd^on^ 

eudu 8»ldon, 

an hrysedon, 

Hjewiedu. 

e iSancedon 

"Se him yS-lade 

e wurdon. 

of wealle ^eseah 

urd Scyldinga, 



Homines deducebant 

Viri in iter sponie susceptum. 

Lignum tortum 

Discessit tunc super mare 

Fento propulsOf 

Navis prord spumante 

Avi sindllima ; 

Donee intra spatium 

Dieisecunda 

Tortaprora 

(Ita) navigdrat 

Ut eunles 

Terram viderent, 

Maritimos divos coruscare, 

Montes arduos, 

Magna promontoria* 

Tunc erat mare superatum 

adfinem. 

Tunc alacriter 

Molicagem 

In terram ascendebatf 

Navem adligabimt, 

Loricas quatiebant, 

Festes bellicas. 

Deo gratias agebant 

QuodhiU eisvia 

Prospera obtigisset. 

Tunc (eos) a muro adspexit 

Custos Scyldingi, 



^letes. This word does not occur in Lye. ' £a* is water^ and 'ealetc * 
possibly have meant (as Hiorkelin renders it) t/tnerii, or rather namga- 



\ 
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Se the holm-cUfu 
Healdan scolde, 
Beran ofer bolcan 
Beorhte randas 
Fyrd-searo fiislicu, 
Hine fyrwyt bnec 
Mod jehy^dupi 
Hwaet tha mm w»ron. 
Gewat him %a to waro'Se 
Wicje ridan 
Dejn Hrodjares, 
Drymmum cwehte 
MsBjen-wudu mundum ; 
MeSel wordum firiejn : 
" Hwvet syndon je 
Searo haebbeodra, 
Bymum werde. 
Be iSus brotne ceol 
Ofer laju strsete 
Laedan cwomon 
HiiSer ofer. hohnas ? 
Ic thaes ende-sasta 
iBjwearde heold 
Daet on land Dena 
LaSra naeni; 
Mid scip herje 

SceSiSan ne meabte. 

♦ * * * 

Naefre ic maran jeseah 
Eoiia ofer eorSan 
Donne b eower sum, 
Secjon searwum. 
NiH "Saet seld pima, 
Waepnum jeweorSad, 



Is qui clivos littaraks 
Teneret, 

Gestare super terram 
Lucidos clypeot 
Exerdtum instructum alacrem. 
Ilium cunt distrahebat 
Ammo sollicito 
Quinam homines essent. 
Acdnxit se ad exercUum 
Per viam equitare 
Minister Hrodgari, 
Ante turmam concussit 
Potentue lignum manUms ; 
Facundis verbis locutus est : 
*' Quiruim estis 
Arma gerentes, 
Loricis induti, 
. Qui ita apptdsam navim 
Super undarum aquar 
Adduxistis 
Hue super fluctus i 
I^go hosce limites 
Littoris custos teneo 
Vt in terram Dam 
Hostile nihil 
Navali impetu 

Irrumperepossit. 

• • * * 

Nunquam ego majorem vidi 
Ducem super terram 
Quam est vester, quicunque sU, 
Militari specie. 
Non raro est illevir 
Armis circumdatus. 





BEOWULF. «!) 


m his wlite leo^e 


' Nunquam gu$ pukra potest fal^ 


isyn. 


. Eximia fades. [lere 


wersceal 


Nunc ego vestram aqno 


witan, 


Originem noscere, 


r heonan 


Antequam procul Mnc 


i-wera« 


Sinam spectUatores 


Dena 


In terram Danicam 


sran. 


Ulterius progredi. 


or-buend 


Nunc vosperegrim 


snde 


Maris viutores 


lyraB 


Meam audUe 


e jeSoht 


Simplkem sententiam. 


lelest 


Celerrtmum est potisdmum 


Sanne 


Notumfacere 


eowre 


Undenam vos 


Ddon/' 


(Hue) venistis** 




IV. [p. 40.] 


rldesta 


Illi senior 


de, 


Respondebat, 


( wisa 


Exercitus dux 


)rd onleac. 


Orationis thesaurum reserabai. 


nt ^umcynnes 


'' Nos sumus ortu 


ode. 


Gothica gens, 


[daces 


Et Higelaci 


eneatas. 


Fandliares ministri. ' 


n fbder 


Erat pater meus 


jecySed, 


Viris cogpdtus. 


)rdfruma, 


NoUlis gentis auctor. 


haten. 


Egtkeow nomnatus. 


(antra worn 


Vixit hiemes multos 


11 we; hwurfe 


Antequam discederet 


fjeardum. 


Senex e terr&. 



' Literally ^' his good looks cannot belie him.* 
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Hine jearwc jemaa 

Witena wel hwylc 

Wide ^eond eorSan. 

We iJurh holdne hi je 

Hlaford 'Sinne 

Sirnu Healfdenes 

Secean cwomon, 

Leod jebyi^ean. 

Wes %u us lare na jod. 

Habba% we to thaem maeran 

Micel osrende 

Deni^afipean. 

Ne sceal 'Ssr dyme sum wesan, 

Dfes ic wene "Su wast 

Gif hit is swa we soiSlice 

Secjan hyidon, 

D»t mid Scyldingum 

Scea^ ic nat hwylc 

De6gol d»d-hata 

Deorcum nihtum 

EaweS Surh e^san 

Uncu'Sne ni^ 

HynSu and hrafyl. 

Ic "Sss Hro^gar mae; 

Durh rumne sefan 

Raed ^elaeran 

Hu he fipod * • . • ^od 

Feond ofer-swydeth, 

Gyf him edwendan 

^finescdde. 

Bealuwa bisipi 

Bot eft cuman» 



Eum facile recordabilur 

SapieniUm quicii 

Lati per terrawu 

Nosjido afdmo 

Dominum tuum 

Filium Healfdem 

Ctiuesitum venimus, 

Populum defensuri. 

Fuisii nobis conjectutavixaqwu. 

Habemus nos cum princqte {too) 

Magnum negotium 

(Cum) Danorum rege. 

Non ibi occuUum aliqvid erii, 

Quaniam suspicor te scire 

Si ita tit tanquam nos sani 

Narrari auditimus, 

Quod contra Scyldingos 

Lnmicus nesdo quis 

Occulta odia 

Tenebrosis noctibus 

Exercetper terror em 

Insolitam violentiam 

Vim ac rapinam. 

£|go hh Hrodgaro possum 

Per animi cogitationes 

Consilium docere 

Quomodo is sapiens., prudem 

ImnUcum superet, 

Si revertatur 

Vnquam* 

Ifguriam necesse est 

Vltio consequatur. 



' . . .probably 'and' b erased. 
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Sa cear wylmas 
n wurSai^. 
i * asyf^an 
^B'Sraje 
nyS "BolalJ, 
en ^r wunaiS 
sab stede 
selest.'* 
"d maiSelode 
m wicje saet 
3ht unforht. 
hwas'Sres sceal 
p scyldwija 
id witan 
la and worca 
wel 'Sence'S. 
wet jehyre 
Sis is hold weorod 
i Scyldinga. 
ta^J fortS beran 
en and ^ewsedu. 
iv wisije, 
ic ma^-^Sepias 
hate, 

feonda jehwone 
3 eoweme 
yrwydne 



Et tunc cum itstus 

Leidorjiet. 

Ex quo 

Durd sorte 

Pomam nequitia solvit, 

Dum maneat 

In alto situ 

Aularumfelicissima" 

Custos locutus est 

Qui in vi& sedebat 

Minister impavidus. 

Quaquofcersus debet 

Acer beUator 

Prudenter explorare 

Verba et actiones 

Qui bene (rem) perpendit. 

'* Ego id audio 

Quod hie est arnica cohors 

Regi Scyldingo. 

Progressi ejferte 

Arma et apparatum (bellicum). 

Ego vos moneo, 

Tanquam condves 

Meosjubeo, 

Contrd immicum quemcis 

Navem vestram 

Nuperpice obductam 



re aad elsewhere the usage of adveibs and particles is not veiy intelli- 

perh^ not always accurate. In these sCases I have endeavoured to 

i nearly as I could what I apprehend to be the general sense of the 

1. 

mow not whether this and the next four lines are to be regarded as the 

ious observation of the author, or as the commencement of the ward- 

jcch ^ 
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Nacan on sande 
Arum healdan, 
05«8Bteftbyrc5 
Ofer laju streamas 
Leo&e mannan, 
Wudu wunden-hals 
To weder mearce. 



Stret W8B8 stan-fah, 
Stij wisode 
Gumum »t pedere. 
GuiS byme scan. 
Heard, band locen ; 
Hrinjirenscir 
Son; in searwum, 
Da he to sele fiirSum 
In hyra jryre jeatwum 
Gan^an cwomon. 
Setton saemethe 
Side scyldas, 
Rondas repi-hearde, 
Wi'S &es recedes weal : 
Bujon "Sa to bence, 
Byman brin^don 
Gu^S-searo gumena, 
Garas stodon 
Sf^n^anna searo 
Samod ®t gxaSere, 
^so-holt u£sm pte; 
Waes se iren "Sreat 
WsBpnum ^ewurBad *• 



Vacuam ad liiius 

Remii appellere, (v. in titio coUo- 

Donee rursus feral [can) 

Super pelagi undas 

Caros homines, 

lAgnum torti coUi 

Ad limitez JEolicos. 

V. [p. 41,1.11.] 

Semiia erai lapidibus consirata, 

Via indicata 

Firis simul (euntibus). 

Belli loricafuUit 

Dura, manu conficia ; 

Annuliuferri splaididus 

Sonuit in artnis, 

Dum ad aviam propius 

In beUicis omamentis 

Eundo accedebant. 

Pasuere und 

^Latos clypeos, 

Scuta pluvid (telorum) dura, 

Ad aulaparietem : 

Incurcabant se ad sedilia, 

Lmcas concusseruni 

Bellica hominum amamenia, 

Tela siabant 

Nauiarum gestamina 

Und coliecta, 

Fraxinum super glaucam 

(Impositd) erat chafybis nuca 

In telis conspicua. 



* Wssy &c. or erat chafybea ack$ in ieUsfabricata, 
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iT wlonc haeleS 


Ibi tunc vir intrqndus 


nec^as 


Heroes socios 


hsleSum frsepi 


De vifis (seipsis ?) intem^avit 


inon ferigeaV 


** Undenam appotiastis « 


te ' scyldas, 


clypeos, 


isyrcan 


Glauca$ loricas 


rim helmas, 


Ac toiroas galeasj 


ceafta heap? 


Telorum fnultitudinem ? 


1 Hro'Sgares 


Ego sum Hrothgari 


lombiht; 


fundus ac minister ; 


ih ic d'Seodije 


Nunquam vidi exteros 


lanije men 


Tot virof 


;licran. 


Magis superbientes. 


c "Baetje for wlenco, 


Novi vos neque ob insolentiam, 


for wrsec-si'Sumy 


Neque ob tindictam^ 


hije 'Sryminum 


Sed ob gravia negotia 


gar sohton^'' 


Hrothgarum quarere.^*' 


ia ellen-rof 


Eum tunc Heros 


^arode wlanc 


Excepit intrepidus 


raleod; 


JEolica gentis ; 


sefter sprsBc 


Verbum retulit 


under hdme. 


Fortis sub galea. 


synt Hi^elaces 


*' Nos sumus Higelaco 


;eneatas. 


Fide adstricti. 


ilf is minnama. 


Beowulf est mihi nomen. 


ic asec^an 


Folo exponere 


Healfdenes 


FilioHealfdem 


9 

m'Seodne 


Illustri domino 


;rende 


Meum negottum 



ktte. The sense of this word is obscure. ' Fetian * signifies adducere, 
and * faeV a vessel. It may mean congregatot clypeot, or cfypeot quasi 
mttar corpus obtegentes; but I confess that neither of these senses ap- 
itisiactoiy. 
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Aldre iTmum 
Gifhe us geunnan wile 
DsBt we hine swa jodne 
Cretan inohtoo/' 
Wulfjar ma&lode 
D»t wiBs Wendfa leod. 
Waes his inod-se& 
Manejum ^ecylSed 
Wi^ and wisdom. 
** Ic 4S8BS wine Deni^a 
Frean ScylcUn^a 
Frinan wille 
Beaja bryttan, 
Swa %u bena eait 
Deoden mttme 
Ymb iSinne siiS. 
And iSe iSa andsware 
iBdre jec jrSan 
De me se joda 
Apfan tSenceS/' 
Hwearf«ahnedlice 
DsBT HroSjar sset 
Eald and unbar. 
Mid his eorla jedriht 
Eode ellen-rof 
De he for eaxlum ^estod 
Denija frean. 
Cu& be du^u'Se iSeaw. 

VL 

** Waes iJu, Hro-Bjar, hal : 
Iceom Hijelaces 
Msej and ma^o-^Sepi. 
Habbe ic msrSa fela 



Regivesiro 
Si permUtere velU 
Ut nos cum beneoole 
SahUemus!* 
. Wulfgar locuius est 
Qui erat e gente FendeUcA. 
Erat prudentia efu$ 
Mti^is cognita 
Virtus ac sapientia* 
** Ego igitur amicum Danontm 
Regent Scyldingam 
Certioremf adorn 
Afmulorum largitoresn^ 
Quitnam sit petitio tua 
Regi illustri 
De itinere tuo. 
Ac tiU responsum 
Citd referam 
Quod ndhi benevobis ilk 
Reddere dignetur** 
Recepit se extemplo 
Eo quo sedebat Hrodgarau 
Setiex et capilUs destitutus, 
Cum ducum comitatu. 
Ibat heros 

Donee ad lotus staret 
Damd regis. 
Nant illefidelem vdmstrum. 

[p. 4S, 1. 6.] 

Salvus esio, Hrodgare : 
Ego sum Higelad 
Cognatus ac satirapa* 
Ego splendida mult a 



1 
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n on jeojoiSe. 


Jggretsm sum mjuveniuie. 


i Grendlea iSin^ 


Mihi erai Grendelis itgwria 


leBel-tyrf 


Inmedpatrid 


cu*. 


Palamcognita. 


eli^Send 


Aiunt navigatores 


Belestande,. 


Quod hac aula stet, 


lestai 


Habitaiio pulcerrimaf 


liwylcum 


Firis quibusvis 


unnyty. 


Vacua et inutilis, 


efen ledit 


Ex quo vespertina lux 


iofones hador 


Sub ccdi convexo 


weorSed. 


Abscondita sit. 


et ^elffirdon 


Turn me admonuerunt 


ine 

1 


Populares mei 


an 


Inclytissimi 


:eorla8y 


Sagaces viri, 


Iro-Bjar, 


Rex Hrodgare, 


e sohte: 


Utile qua^erem: 


ue msBjenes cneft 


Quofdam illi roboris pollentiam 


Son; 


Meam noverant ; 


iBawon 


Ipsi viderani 


searwum cwom 


Quum e certamine redirem, 


1 feondum ; 


Discolor db inimicis; 


fe^eband 


Ubi ego quinque consttinxi 


>tene cyn 


Facili Jutis editos 


rSum slo; : 


Et in undis oecidi : 


* * 


* * * . * 


WV& Grendel sceal 


Et nunc cum Grendele 


Q ajlaccan 


Cum illo scelesto 


3jan 


Solus inibo 


JiDyrse. 


Certamen cum Thyrso. 


* * 


* * # # 


c eac jeahsod 


Audioi etiam 


sjlfldca 


Qtu)d infandus iUe 


^on hyduiu 


Pro cute squaUdA 


nerecceS. 


Tela nihilifacit. 
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Ic iSaet iSomie foriiic^e, 
(Swa me Hi^elac sie 
Min mondrihten 
Modes bli'Se) 
D»t ic sweord bere 
QS^e sidne scyld 
Geolo-rand to ^%e. 
And ic mid pape sceal 
Fon wH5 feonde, 
And ymb feorh sacan 
LaiS wi% la^um ; 
Daer^jelyfan sceal 
Dryhtnes dome 

Se "Se bine deaiS nimeS. 

* * • # 

Gifmecdea«nimeS, 
ByreB blodix w«el. 

EceS anjenja 

Unmumlice. 

MearcaiS mor hopu. 

No %u ymb mines ne "Searft 

Lices foerme 

Len; soipan. 

Onsend Higelace 

(Gif mec hild nime) 

Beadu-scruda betst ^ 

DsBt mine breost wereS, 

Hnejla selest, 

D»t is hraedlan laf 

Welandes jeweorc. 

G»th awyrd swa hio seel. 



Eo igUur iUud reqwo, 
(Ita mild HigelacusJU 
Damimu meus 
Animi propUius) 
Ut ensemgeram 

' AtU latum clypeum [pugHom* 
Flavum {tplendidum) orbem in 
At que ego manus correptume(9cik) 
Agam contra hostem, 
Ac pro vita decertabo 
Savuscum $avo; 
Jbi decemet 
Dei judicium 

Utrum mors abstulerit. 

* • • • 

Si me mors auferat, 
Sepelito cruentatum corpus, 
Tumulare memento, 
Augeatviator(sc.tumulum mem) 
Sine lacrymis. 
Insignite campum circulo. 
Non tu in mei necesseest 
Cadaveris wemis (v* epulis fimt' 
Diu lugere. \bribus meis) 

Mitte Higelaco 
{Si me bellum auferat) 
Apparatum Martium optimum 
Quod pectus meum gerit, 
Gesiamen prastantissimum. 
Id est e spoliis conservaium 
tVelandi opus. 
Accidat qteid (fatum) vdit. 



' ;^elyfiui b literally penmtiere, I doubt my oonstructi(m of the whok 
clause. 
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Vll. [p. 44, 1. 16.] 



oft jebeotedoD ' 
•re druncne 
r ealo waeje 
t maec^as, 
t hie in beor-sde 
an woldon 
aidles gu'Se 
1 gryrum ec^a. 
1 wass ISeos medo-heal 
morgen tid 
ht-sele dieor fah, 
1 dae; lixte, 
beno&ln 
de bestymedi 
ill heora dreore. 
te ic holdra "Sy Ism 
3iTe du^uiSe 
iSa dea'S ^omam. 
i nu to symle, 
1 on sele-meoto 
9-hre8 secja, 
\ 'Sin sefa hwette. 



Soft ndnati sunt 

Cereoino ebrii 

In symposia 

Heroes socii, 

Uti in auldfestivA 

Exspectare vellent 

Grendelis impetum 

SavA ade (armati). 

Turn erat hoc hydromelis aula 

Tempore matutino 

Regia sedes cruore tindUf 

Quum dies illucertt^ 

Omnia scamna 

Sanguine perfusa, 

[et] Aula illorum c€tde. 

Possedifortium eo minus 

Caras virtutes 

Quos Mors absiulit. 

Assideas nunc mensa^ 

Et in auld epularum 

Heros fortUudine illustris, 

Prout animus inducai 

(v. Quo animum acuas). 



i byne ymb moni; 
lUc 88B-rinc 
3 reste ^ebeah. 
ni; hoora ^hte 
t be "Sanon scolde 
earS lufan 



X. [p. 45, 1. 26.] 



Ac circa eumfrequens 
Alacer nauta 
Quietis sedem occupavii. 
Nemo eorum exspectavit 
Quod indefuturus esset 
Jterum terram dilectam 



H 
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Folce o*Be freoburh 
D»r be afceded w«t. 
Ac hie h»fdoD jefninen 
D»t hie »r to fela mides 
Id ISflDin winsele 
Wel-deaiS fomam 
Deoijea leode. 



Vnquam jiaerer e, 
Gentem cut urbem 
In qu& educatui e$»H* 
Atqui resciverant 
Quod olim nimU nudtm 
In ed iymporii auld 
VioUnta mars abdulerei 
Danic4t gentis. 



XI. [p. 46,1. 5.] 



Da com on more 
Under mist hIeoSum 
Grendel ^on^an. 
Godea yire b«r, 
Mynte se man-scaiSa 
Manna cynncls 
Sumne besjrrwan 
In sele ^Sam bean. 
Wod under wolcnum 
To "Ses "Se be win*reced 
Gold-sele jumena 
Gearwost wiase 
F»ttum fahne ; 
Ne waes '8»t forma si% 
Daet he HroS^ares 
Hamjesobte. 
Naefire be on aldor dapim 
iEr ne siVSan 
Heardran b«le 
Heal-'Sepies (and. 
Com i$a to recede 
Rinc simian 
Dreamum I Med, 



Turn vemt in campum 
Sub nebularum moniUnu 
Grendel gradiens. 
Dei iramferebai, 
Credebat hominum immieui 
Generir-humam 
Aliquem se illaqueare 
In aula ea eicelsA. 
Ibat sub nubibus 
Donee ttdes gaudii 
Auratam aulam hominum 
In promptu aspiceret 
Craieribus splendidum ; 
Non erat id primum iempiu 
Quod ilk Hrodgari 
Domum quasiverat. 
iiunquam ille antiquitus 
Neque prius neque pottea 
Fortiores duces 
Aula thanos invenii. 
Fenit tunc adpalaiium ' 
Homo gradiens 
Gaudio orbatus, 
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3DaoD am 
idum fiest 
he hire fdmum^. 
i iSa bealo-hydi^ 
K>l;en waes, 
s mu%aii. 
fter iJon 

le flor 

< 

veddode, 
rre mod, 
eagum stod 
elicoet 
oisBjer. 
he in recede 
Dani^e 

sibbe-^edribt^ 
let gsedere 
inca heap, 
mod ahlo^ 
S»t he gedaelde 
I daoj; cwome 
laeca 
rhwilces 
Uce; 

alumpen w»s 
lie wenne, 
jrrd 'Sajen 
ma moste 
cynnes 
i ofier "Sa niht. 



In ostium did incurrit 
Rep€LguU$ mumtum 
• man Exinde ilk mambus . . • 
Disrupit tunc malevolus, 
Quum iratus esset 
Dofk&s januam. 
Facili exinde 

Super lucidum pavimenium 
Hoitis incessit, 
Ibat incensus animo, 
nii ex oculis stetit 
Flamnut simillimum 
Lumenfadum. 
Fidit inpalatio 
Homines muitos 
Dormire agmen sodumj 
Simul und 

Cognatorum multitudinem. 
Turn animus ejus gaudebat, 
Sperabat dissociare 
Antequam dies adesset 
Fadus latro 
Uniuscujusque 
Fiiam a torpor e ; 
Tunc illi accidit 
Epularum speSf 

Fortunam {mam) eoprovectam esse 
Quodplures posset 
Humani generis 
Forare ed nocte. 



' Possibly we should read 'on innan' introrsum, 

H 2 
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Dryd-8wy8 beheold 
Maej Ui^elaces 
Hu se man sca^a 
Under fa^r-gripum 
Gefaran wolde. 
Ne iSa se a^laeca 
Yldan «ohte, 
Ac be jefenj 
HraiSe forman siiSe 
Sla^pendne rinc. 
Slat unwearnum. 
Bat banlocan, 
Blod edrum dranc 
Syn-snaedum swealh 
Sona haefde 
Unlyfi^endes 
£al ^efeonnod 
Fet and folma. 
Forth near a^t-stopi 
Nam "Sa mid handa 
He jeSibtijne 
Rinc on neste : 
Rsehte on^ean, , 
Feond mid folme 
He onfen; hrathe 
Inwit iSancum 
And wi*5 earn ^esaet. 
Sona "Saet onfunde 
Fyrena * hyrde 
D»t he ne mette 
Middan ^eardes 



Anxmomi expectabat 

Cognatus Higelad 

Quomodo i^imicus hominum 

Sub complexu subito 

Se haberet. 

Nihil jam ilkfadus 

Morandum duxitf 

Feritm ceperat 

Facili olim 

Dormientes viros, 

Ocdderat ex ifnproviso, 

Momorderai ostium daustrOf 

Sanguinem venis exsuxerat 

Frusiim deglutiverat 

Mox 

E vitd destituto (corpore) 

Omnino epulatus erat 

Pedes manusque. 

Prapius accessit, 

Jlrripuit tunc manibus 

Non inapinantem 

Firum in cuhiculo : 

Porrexit se exadverso,{Bemmilfus) 

Hostem manu 
Arripuit celeriter 
Fraude pracogitatd 
Et in pavimenium dgecit. 
Mox id invenit 
Scelerum custos • 
Quod non experiusfuerat 
Media terra 



' This appears a harsh figure, but I translate it literally. 
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sceatta 

I men 

ripemaran. . 

Qode wearS 

1 ferh'Se 

er fram meahte. 

aes him 

wolde 

ster fleon, 

Bofla jednej. 

his drohto'S th»r 

le on ealder dajum 

ette. 

le tha se goda 

i^elaces 

»r8sce. 

astod, 

I fsBste wiB-fenj. 

burston. 

^aes utweard. 

Sur stop, 

e msera 

e meahte 

Ire ^ewindan . 

we; thanon 

1 fen hopu. 

is fin^a ^eweald 

les prapum i 

; W8BS jeocor, 

se hearm-scatha 

Eleorute ateah. 

Ae dynede : 

eallum wearth 



Inorbis regionibus 
Falidiores homines 
Man&s complexu acriores. 
Ille in ammo erat 
TerrittLs inpectore 
Nequaquam effugerepotuit. 
Curafuit illi 
Pneceps vellet 
In tenebrasfugere, 
Quarere d(smonum sedem. 
Nonfuit ejus conversatio ibi 
Qualem antiquities 
Unquam invenerat. 
Meminit tuncfortis ille 
Socius Higelad 
Fespertini sernumis, 
Erectus steiit^ 
Et eum validi arripuit. 
Digiti defecerunt* 
Jutus evasit* 
Dux instabat, 
Observabat heros 
Qudpossit (Grendel) 
Locorum se redpere 
Et e vi& exinde 
Fugere in paludis latebras. 
Ostendebat ejus digitorum vis 
In bellico complexu 
Quod ille erat violentior. 
Ex quo exitialis iste 
Tunc ad Heorot accesserat. 
Regia aula strepuit : 
Dams omnibus erat 



IM 
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Ceaster bueodum 
Cenra ^ehwylcum 
Eorium ealu ^ scerwen. 
Yrre waeron begen 
KeSe ren-wearSas. 
Reced hlynsode^ 
Dst wes wundor mioel 
D»t se winsde 
WiiS-haefde hea'So deorum, 
D»t he on brusan ne feol 
Faejer fold-bold. 
Ac iSe "Sss feste wses 
Innan and utan 
Ii^en bendum 
Searo iSonGum besmi'Sod. 
D»r fram sylle abea; 
Medu-benc moni; 
(Mine jefraeje) 
Golde jerejnad 
Doer tha paman wunnon. 
Dees ne wendon ser 
Witan Scyldinja 
Dmt hit amid jemete 
Manna aeni; 
Hetlic and ban-fa; 
Tobrecan meahte, 
Listrum tolucan, 
Nyro'Se li^es faB'Sm 



Civitatem incolentUnu 
HomiMbus singulis 
Dudbus cerevisium aNaiitm. 
Irati erant ambo 
Feroces agilesque. , 
j^ula persomiit, 
Erat illud mirum masimi 
Quod palatium 
Restiterit magmsferiSf 
Adeo ut non in terram mere 
Pukra regUnris aula. 
Quin ea obfirmata erat 
Intra et extra 
Ferrets repaguhs 
Solerti ingenio fabricata. 
Ibi efulcimento inclnumt 
Hydrwnetis sedes nuUta 
{Quod audivi) 
Aura oblita 

Qud turn immtcitid eoienmt. 
Id non exspectabant qntea 
Optimates Scyldingorum 
Quod earn in congressu 
Ilondnum quispiam 
Inimicus et lethiferus 
Disrumpere posset, 
Machinationibus divellere, 
NisiJUimnuB vis 



' My translation here is probably incorrect. The only sense it will bear 
is, that the beer-vessels in the hall were destroyed or overturned, and their 
contents spilled in the contest — ^a circumstance whidi would hardly be men- 
tioned by a poet however rude. 
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i on swa'Sule. 


• Devoraret subito. v 


upastaj. 


Sonus ascendit. 


^eneahhe. 


De novo corripmt* {sc. Beowulfui 




Grendelem) 


])enum stod 


Dams Borealibus erat / 


ejesa 


Tetraformido 


;ehwilcum 


Universis 


le of wealle 


• 

Eorum qui e muro 


jehyrdon, 


Ejulatum audiveruntf 


leo-Sjalan 


Horridum cantum 


andsacan 


Dei initnico (editum) 


sne san^ 


Triumphi expers melos, 


ini^ean 


Graviter ejulare 


lefton ; 


Stygium captwum; 


bine to f»ste 


Tenuit eum mnds arcti 


QQanna wees 


Qui honUnum erat 


le strenjeet 


Robore prastantissimuM 


m dsge 


In illis diebus 


lyfes. 


Hujus vita. 


XIL 


[p. 48, 1, 16-] 


sar ^ebad 


Tetrum vulnus experiebatur 


jlseca, 


Fctdus hostis, 


1 eaxle wearS 


Ei in humero erat 


d sweotol, 


Cicatrix manifesta, 


ire onsprunjon, 


Nervi dissiliebant, 


1 ban-Iocan. 


Disrupt(Bsunt ossium commissure. 


Ife wear5 


Beowulf erat 


rfJ gyfeiSe. 


Victoria concessa. 


Grendel ^nan 


Gestiebat Grendel inde 



Vox Uerwn correpti (fc. Greitdelu), or, lUrum abundk. Tbe passage 



re. 
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Feorh seoc fleoa 
Under fen hleo'Sa 
Secean winleas wic. 
Wiste iJe geomor 
Dst his aldres wses 
Ende ^ejon^en, 
Dogera dae^-rim. 



Ammi tcgtr aufugert 

Sub paludes montium 

Cbutrere iUittabilem domam. 

Nocit certiits 

Quod sibi vita 

linis ingrueret, 

Dierum numerus (expletus). 



XVII. [p. 50, sub^ne.'] 



Leo^S W8SS asungen 

Gleomannes jyf. 

Gamen eft astah, 

Beorhtasde benc-swe^y 

Byrelas saeldon 

Win of wunder fatum. 

Da cwom WeaHSeo forS, 

Gan under ^yldnum beaje, 

Bar %a ^odan 

Twejen saeton 

Suhter ^efbderan. 

Da ^ waes hiera 

Sib 8Bt jsBdere, i 

JEjhwylc aSrum trywe. 

Swylc "SsBr Hunferd 

Dyle »t fotum set 

Frean Scyldin^a. 

Gehwylc hiora 

His ferhSe treowde, 

Dst he hefde mod micel 

Deah iSe he his majum 

Maere arEaest 

Mi ec^a jelacum. 

SpnecSa 

Ides Scyldinja. 



Carmen decaniatumfuerat 

Fatis poema. 

Latitia mox increbuit, 

Emicuit sedilium vox, 

Pocillatores obtulere 

Vinum e speciosis crateribus. 

Turn egressa est tVealtheoa, 

Incedebat sub aureis omamentiSf 

Qui boni 

Duo sedebant 

Fratrueles. 

Adhuc erat eis 

Concordia inter se, 

Invicemjidelibus. 

Simul ibi Hunferd 

Orator ad pedes sedebat 

Regis Scyldingi. 

Unusquisque eorum 

Animum ejus novit, 

Quod habuerit spiritum elatum 

Etsi sociis 

Nunquam pnesidiojinno est 

In acierum ludo. 

Turn locuta est 

Uxor Scyldingi. 
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bh 'Sissum fulle, 
drihten min, 
sbrytta, 
1 sselum wes 
•wine jumena, 
to Geatum spraec 
im wordum. 
sceal man don. 
vi% Geatas glsed 
ma ^emyndi; 
and feorran. 
1 hafasty 
lan sss^de, 
Su for 8una wolde 
ric hebban. 
3t is jefselsod 
-aele beorhta. 
-Senden 'Su mote 
p-a meda, 
Sinum ma^um Isef 
and rice ; 
e "Su fqrS scyle 
S sceaft seon. 
nne can 
ne Hro*Sulf^ 
le "Ba jeojo^ wile 
I healdan, 
Su er "Sonne he, 
i Scyldinja ! 
>ld oflaetest/' 
irf %a bi bence 
lyre byrc^ wseron, 
ric and HroSmund, 
i«leSa beam 



'* Accipe hoc poculum. 

Care Domine mi, 

Auri largitor, 

Tu in auld sis 

Liberalis hominibus, 

Et Gothos adloquere 

Propitio sermone. 

Ita debet honiofacere. 

Sis erga Gothos largus 

Donorum memor 

Procul ac prope. 

Nunc habes, 

(Prout) mihi referunt. 

Quern tu infilii (loco) velis 

Fictorem habere. 

Hertha est liberata, 

Armillarum sedes pulcra. 

Fruere dum potueris 

Muliis opibus, 

Et tuis cognatis relinquas 

Populum ac regnum (curandum); 

Quum tu hinc abeas, 

Creatorem visurus. 

Ego meum novi 

Bonum Hrothulfum, 

Quod ilh juventutem velit 

Prtesidio tueri, 

Si tu prius qtu^m ille, 

Care Scyldinga ! 

Terram derelinquas" 

Ibat tuncjuxta scamtM 

Qudjilii ejus erant, 

Hrethric et Hrothmund, 

Et nobilium nati 
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GiogoS et j^edere. 
Daer se joda saet 
Beowulf Geata 
Be ISsem ^ebro'Srum twaem. 



XVUI. 



'' Ic iSe {Sees lean ^eman. 
Hafast 'Su ^efered, 
Dset ^ feor and neab 
Ealne wide ferh% 
Weras ehtijad. 
Efiie swa side 
Swa 8» bebu^eS 
Windejeard weallas.** 



Juvenes und. 
Ibi bonus sedebai 
Beowulf Gothus 
Juxtafratres duos, 

[p. 52, 1, 9-] 

" Tibi hanc mercedeni ofero. 
Tu id consecutus es, 
Ut te longi lateque 
Omnes elatioris anim 
Viri pradiceni. 
Fd ubicunque 
Oceanus circundat 
Fenio obvia pracipiiia." 



XX. [p. 53,1. 14.] 



HroSjar ma%elode 

Helm Scyldin^a, 

** Ne firin '5u fiefter saelum. 

Sorb is ^eniwod 

Deni^ea leodum. 

Deed is ^schere 

Yrmetilafes 

Yldre bro^Sor, 

Min runwita 

And min raedbora 

Eaxl 2estealla.'' 



Hrothgar locuius est 

Rex Scyldinga, 

'* Ne roges de salute, 

Luctus renovatus est 

Danorum gentu 

Mortuus eit JEscherus 

Yrmerdqfi 

Frater natu major, 

Consiliarius meus 

Ac minister 

Lateris comes." 



[p. 53, 1. 27.] 



Hie dyjel lond 
WarijeaU wulf hleoSu 
VVindije nsessas 



Hie tenebrosam sedem 
Custodit lupinos montes 
Fentosa promontoria 
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n-jelad 


/ 

Horridas paludes 


^stream 


Ubi igneumjlumen 


in, ^eni'Su 


Subter promontorii cUvos 


iteS 


Infra ruit 


foldan; 


Fluvius 9ub terrd ; 


>r heonan 


Non est ille (locus) procul abhinc 


"ces, 


Mille passupnif 


*€ stande'S ; 


Ubi palus sita est ; 


bonpa? 


Super earn pendent 


irwas, 


Antiqna (corticosa) nemora, 


turn faest 


Sylva radicibusjirma 


' helma^. 


Aquam obtegit. 


lihta jewhsm 


Ibi potest nocte qudvis 


)r seon 


Portentosum miraculum videri 


ie. 


Ignis super Jlmium. 




[p. 54, L 10.] 


raed ^elan; 


" Nunc est sermo atlinens 


inum. 


Prqfecto ad te solum. 


const 


Terra latebram nosti 


ve 


Horridam nuinsionem 


dan miht 


Qud tu invenire potes 


ne secj. 


Multos nefandos homines. 


dyrre; 


(i) pete si dtideas ; 


sh%e 


Ego tibipro hdcpugnd 




Mercedem rependam 


ionum 


Antiquis gazis 


dyde 


Uti priusfeci 


;olde 


Torto auro (ic. amuttis) 


wej cymest." 


Modo tu ex itinere isto redeas.*' 



impertt^ if 'fenjelad' be written for 'fenjelaW/ (from * fenjel' 
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XXI. [p. 54, 1.18.] 



Beowulf ma'Selode 
Beam iEjtbeowes. 
*' Ne sorja, snotor juma! 
Selre bi'S se^hwsem 
Dst he his fteond wrece 
Bonne he fela mume. 
Ure aejhwhylc sceal 
£nde 2ebidan 
Worolde lifes, 
Wyrce se ^5e mote 
Domes aer dea'Se 
Dst bi% driht pmiena 
Unliijendum 
£fter selest. 
Aris, rices weard, 
U ton hra'Se feran, 
Grendles majan 
Gan; sceawijan, 
Ic hit %e jehate 
No he on helm losa'S 
Ne on foldan iaeiSm 
Ne on fyrgen holt 
Ne on jyfenes pund. 
Gan "Ssr he wille. 
Dis dojor 'Su 
GeSyld hafa 
Weana ^ehwylces, 
Swa ic iJe wene to.** 



Beowulf locuius est 

Natus ^gtheowo. 

*' Ne dohas, vir prudent ! 

Melius evenit umcuique 

Uti tile amicum ulsdscatur 

Quern multum lugeat. 

Nostrum quisque debet 

Fintm expectare 

Terrestris vita, 

Operetur qui potest 

Judiciufh ante mortem 

Quod sit ab hominum Rege (sc 

Morluis [Deo] 

Postea optimum. 

Surge, regni custos, 

Foras canfestim ito, 

Grendelis cognati 

Vestigia indicato. 

Ego id tibi spondeo 

Non ille inprasidium aufugiet 

Neque in terra sinum 

Neque in igneum nemus 

Neque in paludis abyssum. 

Fugiat quo velit. 

Hodie tu 

« 

Sustinuisti 
Mala qu4evis, 
Ita tibi spondeo.** 



[p. 55, 1. 6.] 



Ofereode'Sa 
^iSelinja beam 



Superabat tunc 
Nobilium soboles 
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i-hli^o, 


Arduos saxorum clivos, 


irwe, 


SemitA arcta, 


^a'Sas 


Angusto itinere 


lad, 


Ignotam viam, 


sssasy 


Pracipitia promantoria. 


(a fela. 


Mamtrorum domos muUas. 


sum 


Ille qualuor aliquos 


jenjde 


Pra se tnisit 


inna 


Prudenies viros 


sawian ; 


Uti viam indicarent; 


e faringa 


Donee ille subitd 


iamas 


Sylvestria robora 


e Stan 


Super canam rupem 


funde, 


Impendere invenitf 


le wudu. 


Injucundum nemus. 


iderstod 


Aqua mbimjacebat 


nd ^edrefed. 


Lugubris et turbidus. 


allum wes 


Dams omnibus was 


Jcyldin^a 


Amids Scyldingi 


>n mode 


Labor in ammo 


anne, 


Sustinendus, 


mepim, 


Thanis muItiSf 


da ^ehwaem, 


Insolitus satrapa cuique, 


Esceres 


Postquam Mscheri 


lolmclife 


In littoris anfractu 


aetton. 


Caput imfenerunt. 


e weol 


Fluctus sanguine astuabat 


ejon 


Populo adspidente 


olire. 


Calido tabo. 



pposidon so characteristic of Saxon poetry would perhaps be better 
»y oontinumg the accusative. 

Semitam arctam. 



AngMtum iter. 
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Horn stundum song, . 
Fuslic fuhton leod, 
FeSa eal ^esaet. 
Gesawon %a sfter w»tere 
Wyrm cynnes fela, 
Sellice 6i&-dracan 
Sund cunnian ; 
Swylce on nes hleoSum 
Nicras lic^ean. 



Comua interim sonueruni, 
Prompti pugnabat pcfpuboj 
Aciem universam imtruxenmt. 
Videbant tumjuxta undas 
Serpentes multas, \ 

Mirabiles maris dracones 
Littus custodire ; 
Pariter in promonlorii ctim 
Mxmstrajacere. 



[p. 55, 1. 25.] 



Ac se hwita helm 
Hafelan werede 
Se the mere jrundas 
Men^an scolde, 
Secan sund jebland. 
Since ^eweOrSad 
Befongen frea-wrasnum, 
Swa hyne fymda^um 
Worhte waepna smi%, 
Wundrum teode, 
Besette swynlicum 
Thaet hyne sySiSan 
Ne brond ne heado luecas 
Bitan ne meahton. 
Nsss "SsBt "Sonne metost 
Maejen fultuma 
Dst him on "Searfe lah 
DyleHroSgares; 
Webs 'S»m h»ft-mece 
HrunUng nama, 
Dset w»8 anforan * 
Eald jestreona. 



Et ille candidam galeam 

Capite gerebai 

Qui paludis abysso 

Appelleret, 

Tentaret aquor, 

Argento splendidA 

Circumcinctus loricA, 

Quam illi antiquitiU 

Fabricaverat armorumfaber, 

Mirefecerai, 

Ornaverat aprorumfopmi 

Uti tarn olim 

Neque ensis neque cadis ielum 

Mordere posset. 

Non erat id turn minimum 

Firtutis auxilium 

Quod ei in opus {hocce) imposmi 

Orator Hrodgari; 

Fuit ensi manubriato 

Hrunting nomen. 

Qui fuit primus 

Veteris gaza. 



BEOWULF. Ill 


ssiren 


Acies eratferrea 


mm fah, 


Veneno vegetabUi tincta, 


i hea'So swate. 


Indurata potenti liquore. 


lit set hilde oe swac 


Nunquam ea in btUofrfdtit 


seni^im 


Virum ullum 


! hit mid mundum be^ 


Eorum qui earn mambus ginse- 




rint 


ryre siiSas 


Qui terribiles vias (belli) 


lorste, 


Ire au8U8 eU, 


de fara. 


Castreme iter. 


t forma siiS 


Non erat illudprimum tenqms 


ellen weorc 


Quo illud heroicum opus 


HxAde. 


Patrare deberet. 



XXII. [p. 56, 1.14.] 



fma&lode 

E^theowes : 

ic nu se msBra 

lealfdenes 

fen^d, 

3m siiSes fus, 

me ^umena, 

/it ^eosprsecon ; 

t'Searfe 

:olde 

man, 

me awoere 

witenum 

^r Steele, 

1 mundbora 

majo iSe^num 

ssellum, 



Beowulf loquebatuT 

Filius JSgtheowi: 

'' Reminiscere nunc illwtris 

Nate Healfdano 

Prudens rex, 

Quumjam sim itineri accinctus, 

Liberalis amice hommum, 

Quod verbis egimus ; 

{Scilicet) modo ad necessitatem 

Tuam 

Fita destitutusJiierOf 

Quod tu mihi esses 

Mortuo 

In patrii loco. 

Sis tu protector 

Meorum commiUtonum 

Manu sociatorum, 
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Gif mec hild nime. 

Swylce 'Su "Sa madmas 

Be %u me seldest, 

Hro^gare leo£ei ! 

Higelace onsend. 

Mae; 'SoDne on 'Sasm ^old onptan 

Geata dryhten 

Geseon sunu hnedles 

Bbnne he on "SsBt sine staraiS 

Dst ic jumcystum 

.Godne fiinde 

Beaja bryttan. 

' Breac "Son moste 

And iSu HunferS last 

Ealde lafe, 

Wraellic waej-sweord, 

Wid-cu'Sne man 

Heard-ec2 habban. 

Ic me mid Hruntinge 

Dom jewyrce, 

OS^ mec de^'S nimeS/' . 

iEfter %8em worduro 

Weder-Geata leod 

Efste mid eine 

Nalas andsware 

Bidan wolde. 

Brim wylm onfen; 

Hilde rince. 



Si me bellum abstulerii* 

Parro tu gazas 

Quas ndhi dediui, 

Hrodgare amice ! 

Higelaco miitas. 

Potest ex eo auro intelligere 

Gatharum rex 

Fidere illico 

Quum istud argentum impexent 

Quod ego thesauris 

Liberalem invenerim 

Jtmulorum largUorem. 



Et tu Hunferdo concedas 
Antiquum xtifuigAiar, 
Benefabricatum eruem, 
Preclaro hamini 
Ade durum habendum* 
Ego mihi cum HrufUingo 
Judicium exsequar, 
Aut me mors auferet." 
Post hoc verba 
£olo-Gotkus dux 
Alacer virtute 
Nullum responsum 
Exspectare voluit. 
Fluctus spumans excepit 
Mavortium virum> 



' The construction of this line is very obscure. It might perhaps be ren- 
dered Fruere dum passu, if the context would admit of such an interpn- 
tation. 



1 


BEOWULF. 11 

[p. 57, 1.11.] 


it jeseah 


Ignis lumen vidit 


leoman 


Purpureis radiis 


scinan. 


Clarum coruscare. 




XXIIL p. 24.] 


SaoD searwum 


Conspeocit tunc inter arma 


bil, 


Gladium facile victorem, 


x>iid Eotenisc 


Feterem ensem Juticum 


Syhtij, 


Acie validum, 


sweord. 


Bellatorum ensem. 


et wepna-cyst ; 


Observabat telum istud ; 


t wses m»re 


FerUm majus erat 


; mon oiSer 


dudm quod alius quispiam 


X lace 


Ad pugna ludum 


n meahte, 


Efferre posset, 


^eatolic 


Bonum ac eximium 


jeweorc ; 


Giganteum opus ; 


J «a fetel hilt. 


Arripuit tunc capulum. 




[p. 58, 1. 5.] 


^asbreec; 


Ossium annulosfregit ; 


irh wod 


Telum per omnem penetravit 


esc hotnan. 


Moribundam camem. 


let jecronj. 


Ilia in pavtmentum corruit* 


<raw swati^; 


Ensis erat cruentus. 


Tce ^efeh. 


Militare opus peffectum. 


eoma. 


Effulgebat lumen. 


lestody 


Lux intus stetit, 


of hefiie 


Non aliter qudm cum a calo 


ineS 


Lucidus splendet 



fyr/ Carfm.SO. 15. 'Blao-em' fychnui-^'hlecsoi* pallere^Bleak 
all, apparently, denominated in that spirit of contrast, not unusual 
5, which applies the same term to opposites. 

I 
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Rodores candd. 
He efter recede wlat, 
Hwearf %a be wealle 
W«pen hafenade 
Heard be tultum 
Hi2elace8 "Sepi 
Yrre and anrsBdnes. 



[p- 



. . . . On mere staredon; 
Wiston and ne wendon 
Dset hie heora wine drihten 
Selfiie jesawon. 
Da "Scet sweord onjan 
^fter hea^ swate 
Hilde pcelum 
Wij-bil wanian. 
Dst wa&s wundra sum, 
Dset hit eal ^emealt 
Ise jelicost 
Donne forstes bend 
Feeder oniaeteS, 
OnwindeS w»l-rapas 
Se jeweald hafa% 
Saela and maela. 
Diet is 805 metod. 



JEtherU lampas, 
nieper odes gradiebatuty 
IncessU juxta muros 
Ensemtenens 
Fortiter a eapulo 
Higtlaci minuter 
Ir& ac conUantid (sc. Iratu$ H 
conttans amtni). 

58, 1. «9.] 

In mare iniuebantur; 
Agnoverunt, ac non exspectate- 



Quod amicum ducem 
Ipsum videbant. 
Turn efuis ille incqni 
Posi ingentem cadem 
Belli stitlicidio 
Telum deficere. 
Id erat mirum aliquodf 
Qtiod omms Kquef actus est 
Glaciei simillimus 
Quum pruime vinculum 
Pater resolvit, 
Explicat aquarumjiines 
Qui arbitrium habet 
Locorum et temporum, 
Is est verus Creator, 



[rw^f 



XXIV. 

Beowulf maiSelode 
Beam lEqfSa&oivfe!& 
*' Hwet we iSe "Sss sae-lac, 

Sunu Heaifdanes, . 



[p. 59, 1. 25.] 

Beowulf locutus est 

Filius JEctheowi. 

** Aliquid nos tibi hoc marimm 

(sc. nautarum) munus, 
Fili Healfdem, 
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cyldinja, 


Rex ScyUUnga, 


i brohton 


Lubenier offerimus 


» tacne. 


Ficiorue in signum, 


ler to-locast 


. Quod hlc aspkis. 


UDsofte 


Ego htmc inamanum 


jedijde; 


MoriaUm super avi ; 


under wetere 


Mavortium sub undd 


jeoeSde 


Opus peregi 


ice. 


DifficuUer. 


e waes 


Projustiiid 


;etwaBfed." 


Pugna exitum habuitJ* 


[p- 


60, 1. 6.] 


Se iSonne Rebate 


Ego id tibi tunc vovi 


on Heorote most 


Qtu)d fu in Herihd 


18 swefan 


Doloris expers dormires 


ira secja jedrybt 


Cum tuo tiobilium comitatu 


jna jebwylc 


Et ihanis iingulis 


3oda. 


Tui popuJi. 


XXV. 


[p. 60, 1. «7.] 


yda ne jym, 


Arrogantiam ftejoveas, 


empa! 


Illustris heros! 


lines maejnes bleed 


Nunc est roboris tuijlos 


ile. 


Certo tempore. 


ibi« 


Moxpostea erit 


: adl oVUe ecj 


Vt te aut morbus aut ensis 


\ ' jetwaefeS, 


Vitd (corde) privabit. 


^res fenj, 


Aut ignis violentia, 


odes wylm. 


Aut torrentis undo, 


ripe meces. 


Aut ictus gladii, 

1 



76 given to ' jetwsfed ' the only sense which appears to be autho- 

tbe context. Lye gives none but deficere. 

'e again been obliged to give a conjectural translation of ' jetwsfeV.' 



12 
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OS^ jares fliht, 
OS& atol yldoy 
OS& ea^ena henrhtm 
Forsite'S and forswcnnceS 
Smnninja bi'S : 
D»t "Sec diybtrpima 
DeaiS oferswydcrS. 
Swa ic hring Dena 
Hund missera 
Weold under wolcnum. 
And hi; wi^e bdeac 
Manipim mas^a 
Geond "Sysne miiS'San-jard 
jSscum and ecpim. 
Ds^t ic me asnipie 
Under swejles begon^e 
Sacan ne tealde ; . 
Hwaet me *88es on eSle 
£dwendan cwom; 
Gym ssfter jomene 
SeoSiSan Grendel wearS 
Eald jewinna, 
Injenja nun. 
Ic "Saere socne 
Sinjales was; 
Mod ceare micle." 



Aut sagitta volatus, 

Aut tetra tenectuSf 

Aut ocuhrum odes 

Obsiructa et obtcurata 

SubitderU: 

(Ita) ut te principem (licet) 

Mors exsuperet. 

Ita ego gentem Danorum 

MuUos annos 

Rexi sub uM} 

Etpotens bello obsedi 

Multas gentes 

Per banc terram 

Clypeis et ensibus. 

Ita ut mihi quempiam 

Sub caUJirmamento 

Nocere vix crederem ; 

Quale mihi hie in pdtrid 

Supervenit; 

Inhians viris 

Ex quo Grendel ingruekat 

Antiquus hostis, 

Incursor meus. 

Ego propter hoc malum 

CofUinud tuli 

Animi curam ingmUem.** 



Geast inne swief, 
OS Set hrefn blaca 
Heofonea wynne 
BliS-heort bodode 
Coman beorht. 



[p.6l, 1. 16.] 



Hospes itttus domdit, 
Donee corvus n^er 
Cali delicias 
Lotus annuntiaret 
Adesse lucem. 



B£OWULF. 
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XXVII. [p. 62, 1 14.] 



i "Sa to flode 
lodijra 
tealdra bring, 
BTon locene 

syrcan. 
weaid onfiind 
i eorla 
e ser dyde. 

mid hearme 
Ses nosan 
i grette, 

n to^eanes rad, 
I th»t wUcuman 
raleodum 
LD scir hame. 
\fe foron. 
B8 onsandjB 
ap naca 

n here-w)B9duin, 
ed stefiia 

im and ma«mum, 
hlifade 
SroBjares 
^estreonuiD. 
em bat-wesffde 
m 2olde 
1 jesealde, 
e sy^an w»8 
eodo bence 
la By weortJre 
afe. 
t him on nacan. 



Venit tunc ad mare 

MuUorumfoTtium 

Nobilium turma, 

Reie (loricam) gerebaiU concate* 

MembrU indusium. [natum 

Littoris custos aspexit 

Reditum duds 

Uti priiU oiptxerat (adventum). 

jVoh tile injuriosi 

E clivi promontorio 

Hospites salutavit, 

Sed equitavit obviam, 

AUoquebatur gratulabundus 

JEolicos viros 

(Qaod) revisereni terrampatriam 

Navem petebant. 

Tumfuit imnUssa 

Mari curva ratis 

Onusta milUari apparatu, 

Torta prora 

Equis ac divitns (gravida), 

Malus elevatus est 

Super HfX}dgari 

Cumulatos thesauras. 

nie (Beowulfiis) navium custodi 

Capulo deaurato 

Ensem tradiditf 

Qui postea esset 

In hydramelis cubili 

Omamentorum pretiostssimus 

Haredibus relinquendus. 

Ascendebat navem. 
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Dre&n deop waster, 
Dena land o^eaf. 
Da vnes be madste 
Mere hne^la sum 
Se^l sale fbst. 
Sund-wudu wunede, 
No iSflBr we^-flotan 
Wind o(er y^am 
SiiSes ^etwsfde. 
Sa^en^a forfleat 
Fami; heals 
ForB ofer y5e, 
Bunden stefha 
Ofer brim streamas ; 
Daet hi Geata clifii 
Qnptan meahton, 
Cu'Se naessas. 
Ceol upjeSranj 
Lyft jeswenced, 
On lande stod. 
HrasSe W8BS ast holme 
HjrS-weard jeara, 
Sc«c.«rlangetid 
Leofra manna 
Fus aet-faro'Se 
Feor wlatode. 
Saelde to sapde 
Sid-fedme scip 
Onceaf bendum fest, 
Dylass hym y%a %rym 
Wudu wynsuman 
Forwrecan meahte. 
Het "Sa utberan 
AiSelin^a jestreon 



Suleabant ahum aquor, 

Danorum terram reliquerunt. 

Ibi erat ad malum 

Marina supellex 

Velum fufdbus constrictum. 

Maris lignum (cymba) natabat 

Neque tunc maris sulcatarem 

Ventus super undas 

Itinere destituit. 

Maris viator grt^diebatur 

Spumante collo 

Perjluctus, 

Tart&prord 

Per oceani tequora ; 

Ita ut Gothicas rupes 

Attingere passent, 

Nota pramontoria. 

Carina cantendebat 

Ventofatigata, 

In terrd stetit. 

Citd adfuit ad mare 

Portds custos alacer, 

Is qui longo priHts tempore 

Amicorum hominum 

Avidus adventum 

E longinquo exspectaverat 

Appropinquavit Uttori 

Graviter onerata navis 

Anchora morsibus retenta, 

Ne eam undarum concursus 

(lignum dilectum) 

Disrumpere possit. 

Jussit tunc efferri (Beowulfus) 

Nobiles ga^as 



BEOWULF. 
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i and fset jold. 
m feor "Sanon 
ecanne 
bryttan 
z HreSling; 
; ham wunaiS 
lid jesiiSum 
Edle neah. 
f9ds bedic 
rof cynin J 
iiealle. 

awi'Sc jeon J 
el %ungen 
Se wintra lyt 



Omamenta ac vasa aurea. 
Neque procul inde erai 
Quo quarerent 
Argenti largUorem 
Higelacum Hrethlinganij 
Qud domi versabatur 
Ipse inter sodos 
Maris Uttmjuxta. 
Aula erai splendida 
Magnanitni regis 
Altum palatium. 
Meditabatur multiimjuvenis 
Sapientid bene instrixttis 
Etsi anms minor. 



a Scyldin; 
icjende 
n Fehdice. 
m bilde deor 
•an Wynne 
i wudu jrette, 

m 3^d a\vT»c 
id sarlic, 
in syllic spell 
»fter rihte 
eort cynin J ; 
im eft onjan 
;ebunden 
1 guS-wija 
i«e cwidan 

I 

strenjo. 
;r inne weoU 



XXVIIL [p. 64, 1.20.] 

Grandavm Scyldinga 
fdulta interrogans (interfuit) 
De longinquis solerter. 
Nunc heros cams 
Cithara oblectationem 
Senex lignum tangebal, ( sc. ci- 

thar& ludebat) 
Nunc carmen molitus est 
Verum ac luctuosum. 
Nunc mirabilemfabulam 
Site recitavit 
Magfiammus rex ; 
Nunc iierum incepit 
Senectute devinctus 
Longavus bellator 
Juventutis (su») narrare 
Bellicam virlutem. 
Pectus intus fervebat 
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Donne he wintrum firod 
Worn ^eminde. 
Swa we %®rinne 
Andlanpie daoj 
Mode naman. 



XXXIV. 



Swa he niiSa ^^hwane 
Genesen hsefde 
SliiSra ^eslyhta 
Sunu iEcjthiowes 
Ellen weorca, 
OS "Sone anne da^ 
Be he wi« «am wyrme 
Gewe^an scolde. 
Gewat "Sa xilta sum 
Tome jeboljen 
Dryhten Ge^ta 
Dracan sce^wian 
Hefde tha jefirunen 
Hwanan sio U^h^ aras^ 
Bealo niS bioma. 
Him to bearme cwom 
Ma%iSum-fbt fnme 
Durh %8es nupldan bond. 
Se w»s on "Sam 'Sreate 
Threotteo. ... 

* « * * 
Sceolde hean "Sonon 
Wonj wisian. 
He ofer wiUan ^ion;, 
To "SflBs iSe he eor$ sele 
Anne wisse, 
Hlsw under hrusan^ 



Quum ilk anm pnnKctMM 
Multa memorabat* 
Ita nos intm 
Per longam diem 
Animo oblectabamur. 

[p. 67, 1. 18.] 

Ita inimicituE cujusvis 

Superaverat 

Duros conflictus 

Rlius JEcgthicm 

Virtutis opera, 

Usque ad Ulum diem 

Quo contra serpentem 

Decertaturus esset. 

Sekgit tune duodedm aliquot 

Ird accenms 

Rex Gothorum 

Serpentem uti motutrareni. 

InteUexerat nempe 

Unde ifguria hacce estet erofto, 

Exitiosa lis hominibm. 

Uli in navem advenire 

Thestturorum vas maxiwmm 

Ad signum manu datum. 

Erat in ed turmd 

Manus triginta virorum. 

* * * # 

Accingebaf se ^nde ad altum 
JEquor invisendum, 
Undas pertransibatp 
Usque dum terrestrem domtm 
Solitartam conspiceret, 
Tuniulum sub monte. 



BEOWULF. 
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n ¥7ylme neh 
^ewinne. 
ms innan full 
$tta and ^ wira. 
»rd unhiore 
■o juB-fireca 
. ma^aa heold 
under eorBan. 
SflBt ySe ceap 

lena snijum. 
»t iSa on nesse 
heard cynin;, 
len h»lo ahead 
rS ^eneotum 
iwine Geatum. 
W89S ^eomor sefa : 
fre and wselfus 
-S unjemete neah 
e iSone jomelan 
an Bceolde, 
an sawle hord, 
lur jedadan 
id's lice. 

# # # # 
¥ulf ma^ode 
n ^c^eoWes : 
la ic on jiojoSe 
-raraa ^enaes 
{bwila^ 
eet eal jemon. 



Maris Jiuctui propter 
Mstuantes. 
lllafuit intus plena 
Mirabilium operum et * nequUia- 
Custos savus [rtun. 

^ Prwnptus bellator 
Auri thesauros tenebai 
Veteres sub ierrd. 
Non erat id facile incqfium 
Exsequendum 
Homini cuivis. 
Sedebat tune iti prcnunUwrio 
Bello strenuus res, 
Dum valediceret 
Foci sodis 

Rew munificus Gothorum. 
Ei erat nuutus animus: 
Acer ac cadis avidus 
Erat hostis prope 
Qui senem 
Aggrederetur, 
Invaderet animi sedem, 
Et divideret 
Vitam a carport. 

m m m ^^ 
Beowulf loquebaiur 
Filius JEcgtheomi : 
** Multos ego injuventute . 
Belli impetus sustinui 
Fatales horas. 
Ego id omne memini* 



Wira*' Thorkelin translates &is simply rtrtan. My tjwn rcnderiDg is 
lis, conjectural : — ^'wirjian/ or 'wirian/ stgiufies moMcert, 
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Ic Mms syfan wintry 
Da mec sinca balder 
Frea-wine folca 
Mi minom fiaeder ^enam. 
Heold mec and haefde 
UreSd cynin; ; 
Geaf me sine and symbel. 
Sibbe jemunde ; 
Naes ic him to life 
LaiSra owihte 
Beorn in burpim 
Donne his bearna hwylc 
Herebald and Hse^yn 
05i5e Hijelac min.** 



Eram septenms 

Quum me rex munifiau 

Dilectus populo 

A patre meo excepii. 

Habuit me ac tenmt 

Hrethel rex ; 

Dedii mihi aurum et epulas. 

Adoptiontm memimt ; 

Neque eram ei per viiam 

Inferior in re uUd habitus 

Puer in pahUio 

Qudmliberorummommquisquam 

Herebald ei Hatluyn 

Vel Higelacus meus.'^ 



jcr 



XXXV. [p. 69, 1.9.] 



Ares tha bi ronde 

Rof oretta^ 

Heard under helme 

Hioro sercean basr 

Under stan cleofii, 

Strenjo jetruwode 

Anes mannesy 

(Ne bHS swylce earjes si-S). 

Greseah %a be wealle 

Se % woma fela 

Gumcystum jpd 

GuiSa jeAjde 

Hilde hleouna 

Donne hnitan fi?San. 

Stodan stanbo^an, 

Stream ut "Sonan 

Brecan of beoi^e, 

W»s ikere human w»lm 



Surgebat tunc sub clypeo 

IllUstris heros, 

Strenuus sub gated 

Loricamferebai 

Sub rupis clivum, 

Virtuti confisus 

Unius hominis (sui nempe), 

{Non eU talis ignavi mos). 

Videbat tunc ad murum 

Ille qui magno numero 

Armis bonus 

Certamina tentaverat 

Betlifrdgore 

Quum concurrerent phalange* 

Stabant lapideifomices, 

Flumen insuper 

Exundabat e rupe, 

Erat is igneus latex 



» BEOWULF. 
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HeaiSo fyrum hat, 

Ne meahte horde neah 

Unbyraende 

^oi^e hwile 

Deop jedijan 

For dracan le^e. 

Let "Sa of breostum 

Da he jebol^en w»8 

Weder Geata leod 

Word utfaran. 
Stearc-heort styrmde, 
Stefh in becom 
HeaiSo torht hlynnan 
Under hame stan. 
tiete W8SS onhrered. 
Hord-weard oncniow 
Cannes reorde. 
tfws th»t mara fyrst 
Treode to friclan. 

Prod serest cwom 

001*8 ajlccean 

Ut of stane. 

Hal hilde swat 

Hruse dynede. 

Beom under beorge 

Bord-rand ' onswaf 

Wi-S ^5am jryre jaeste 

Geata dryhten. 

« « « « 

Sweord «r jebraed 

God ju-Scyninj 

Gomele lafe. 

Ecpim unjlaw 

^jwsSrum waes 



Ingentibuiflammis calef actus, 

Neque poterat aliquis thesaurum 

FlammA intaclut [prope 

Utto tempore 

Abyssum penetrate 

Propter draconis incubationefn. 

Sinebat tunc e pectore 

Quum iratus esset 

jEoUhGothorum rex 

Vocem erumpere. 

Fortis animi saviebat. 

Vox intro missa est 

Summd claritate resonans 

Sub cano lapide, 

Immicitia erat excitata. 

Thesauri custos agnovit 

Mortalis vocem. 

Neque fuit diu priusquam 

Avidi appeteret. 

Senex primUm venit 

Halitu if^ractus 

E lapide. 

Terra tremuit. 
' Heros sub monte 
Clypeum obvertebat 
Contra torvum hostem 
Gothorum rex. 

# * # # 
GkuUum priiU citd extulit 
Bonus dux 
Antiquities relictum. 
Acie immitis 
Qmbusvisfuit 
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Bealo hycgexkdm, 
Broja firam oSrum. 
StrBmod jestod 
Wi% steapne rond 
Winia baldor. 



Hood upabrsd 
Geata dryhten^ 
Gryre fahne floh 
(Idc ^elafe) 
D»t sio.ec; jewac 
Bnrn on bane ; 
Bat unswiiSor^ 
Donne his 'Siod-cyninj 
Bearfe baefde 
Bysipim ^ebeded. 
Da wses beoi^es weard 
iEfter hea%u swenje 
On hreoum mode. 
Wearp w»l fyre, 
Wide sprunjon 
Hilde leoman breS. 
Sijora ne ^^alp 
Gold wine Geata. 
Gu^bil jeswac 
Nacod »t ni'Se, 
Swa hit ne sceolde 
Iren seijgod. 
Ne w«s %89t eSe siB 
Daet senuera 
Maja Ecj;Seowes 
Grundwon; "Sone 



Injuriam 
Terror contra 
lirmus amnd stetU 
Siib alio clypeo 
Princeps bdUconu. 



[p. 70, 1. 2.] 



Manum extendebat 
Gothorum princeps, 
Horridum inumcum percuuU, 
Meo audiiu, 

Ita ut odes obtunderetur 
Nigra contra ossa ; 
Telum impotens, 
Ubi dominus gui 
Opus haberet 
Necessitate compuUus. 
Tuncfuit montis cusios 
Post ingentem inq^um 
Feroci ammo. 
Extulit sefataUs ignis, 
Lati erupit 
Belli jubar s^evum. 
Vidoriam nonjactabat 
Rex mun^icus Gothorum. 
Telum bellicum defedt 
Nudum inpugnd, 
Tanquam mmimi debuerat 
Ferrum oUm strettmum. 
Neque erat longusn-osU^ 
quam illustris 
Filius Ecgtheowi 
Regionem illam 



BEOWULF. 135 


1 wolde. 


Mutate vellet, 


s willan ' 


Vellet avidi 


irdian 


Intra urbem versari 


wrerjen. 


Alio se recipere. 


* « « . 


« # « « 


1 Ion; to ^n 


Neqtie erat diu prhuquam 


k ajlieceim 


Infausto omine 


jjemetton. 


Iterum concurretur. 


lyne hord-weard. 


Refecerat se thesauri cuttos^ 


' flffSme weoll 


Pectus astuabat 


stefhe. 


RenoDato ululatu. 


Srowode 


Angustias pastas est 


sfonjen 


Igne correptus 


er folce weold. 

• 


etui olim populo imperabat. 


XXXVI. 


[p. 70, 1. 26.] 


L his mondryhten 


Fidebat [ Wiglaf ] dominum suum 


herejriman 


Sub casside 


owian. 


Injuriampati. 


ide "Sa iSa are 


Recordabatur tunc honoris 


dim aer foijeaf. 


Quern ei oUm largitusfiieratf 


de welijDe, 


DonUcilia pukra. 


Qundiuja, 


Viarum arbitriump 


lita jehwylc, 


Jus populate unumquodquef 


s fieeder ahte. 


Tanquam pater ejus possiderat. 


ite "Sa forhabbaii; 


Nonpotuit tunc se reprimere, 


•ond jefen J, 


Clypeum arripuit, 


3 linde, 


FUwam tiliam. 


swyrd jeteah 


Antiquum ensem accingebatur 


aes mid eldum 


Qui erat a senioribus 


UDdeslaf <^ 


Unicum prasidium 


)h%res. 


Filio Ohtheri. 
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Da wet fonna si-S 
Geonjan cempan 
D»t he prSe-rsM 
Mid his freo-diyhtne 
Fremmao sceolde. 
Ne jemealt him 
Se mod sefa, 
Ne his maejeoes laf 
Gewac et wi2e. 



[p- 



*^ Ic iket mael jemao 

D»r we medu ^Se^oo, 

Donne wej^ieton 

Ussum hlaforde 

In biorsele, 

De us %as beajas jeaf, 

Daet we lum iSa piiSjetawa 

Gyldan woldan, 

Gif lum %yslicu 

Dearf jdumpe, 

Helmas and heard sweord, 

De he uac on herje ^eceas, 

To "Syssum si'S&ste 

Sylfes willum." 



U erai primum tempus 
Juveni herd 
Quo belli inqfeium 
Cum domino wo 
Tentarei. 
Non defecii ei 
Animomm pectus, 
Neque vires 
DefuerufU in pugnd. 

71,1. 12.] 

** Ego illud tempus memhd 
Quo nos hydromelefruebamm'^ 
Turn pollicebamur 
Domino nostro 
In cerevisii auld, 
Quoniam nobis amdllas dederat, 
Quod hoc ei bellico apparatu 
Rependeremus, 
Siquando eum hujusmodi 
Necessiias opprimeret, 
Galeis et duro ense, 
Quoniam nos in bellum elegit, 
In hanc expeditionem 
Proprio arbitrio/^ 



[p. 71,1.«0.] 

WoV %a "Surh iSonne wseUraeCy Perrupii tunc cadis nubem, 

Wi; heafolan b»r Bellicam galeam tulit 

Fiean on fultum. Prindpi in auxilium. 

Fea worda cwasiS. Paucis locutusest. 

<< Leofa Beowulf, '' Dilecte Beowulf e, 

Liest eall tela, Recordare omnia riti, 
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Su on jeqpiiS feore 
a jecwaede 
Su ne alsste 
e lifi^eDdum 
Sedreosan. 
It nu daedum rof 
lid; anhydi; 
I msBjene 
h ealpan, 
I full-aestu. 



Ut injuveniuie 

Olim spondebas 

Te nunquMm iardaturum' 

Per vita curriculum 

Ultionem exsequi. 

Debes nunc gestis praelare 

Princeps imperterrite 

Totis viribus 

Ammam defendere, 

Ego tibi devotus (adsum ?). 



XXXVII. [p. 72,1. 8.] 



en sylf cyninj 
eold his jewitte. 
i-seaxe ^ebread 
' and beadu-scearp, 
he on byrnan was;- 
/rat Wedra helm 
m on middan, 
id ^efyldan 
ellen wrsec. 



Tunc ilerum ipse rex 
Potem animi foetus est. 
Betticam seaxem extulit 
Acrem et inpugnA acutam^ - 
Ctuam propter hricam gestit. 
Vrgebat Molicorum princeps 
Serpentem in medio, 
Inimicum ut conficeret 
Animi virtutem exercebat. 



Eis leode heold 
5 wintra. 
se folc- cyninj 
ye sittendra 
jiSara 

dec julS-winum 
an dorste, 
an "Seon. 

* 

1 earSe bad 
jesceafbu 



[p. 72, 1. 26.] 

Ego hunc populum tenui 

Quinquaginta hiemes. 

Non erat popuU rex 

E vicinis 

Quisqtuim 

Qui me bettico impetu 

Salutare ausus sit, 

Metu afficere. 

Ego in terrd vixi 

Tempore prastituto. 
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Heold miD tela. 

Ne sohte searo ni'Sas, 

Ne me swor fela 

AiSa on unriht* 

Ic iSa^ ealles masj 

Feorh-beonuni seoc 

Gefean habban. 

ForSam me witao ne iSearf 

Waldend fira 

MorSor bealo ma^a, 

f)onne min sceaceS 

lifof lice. 



Tenui meum rili. 

Nee qtuMwi Utes injusias, 

Necjuravi sape 

Juramenta falsa. 

Ego propter hoc cmmapomtm 

Lethali vubiere ager 

Gaudium habere. 

Idea mihi objicere neqmt 

Creator haminum 

Homicidii noxam, 

Quum mea separatur 

Vita a corpore. 



XXXVIII. [p.7S,l. 1«.] 



Da ic snude ^efrasjn 
Sunu Wihstanes, 
jSfter word-cwySum, 
Wundum dryhtne 
Hyran heaiSo siocum, 
Hrinjnet beran 
Brojdne ^ beado saercean 
Under beoi^es hrof. 
Geseah Ua si^e hreSi^y 
Da he bi sesae jeonj, 
Ma^oSejn modi; 
MaiSiSum si^la 
Fealo jp\d ^tnian 
Grunde ^etenje, 
Wiindur on wealle, 
And 'Sser wyrmes den 



Turn confestim rescivi 
Filium fVihitani, 
JvLXta mandatum, 
Vulnerato domino 
Obtempordsse graviter agroto, 
Annulatam loricam gestdsse 
Formidabilem belli vestem 
Intra arcis tectum. 
Vidit tunc victoria compos, 
Ubi ad stationem devemt, 
Comndlito animosus 
Pretiosa signa 
Multa auro micare 
Hundjacentia, 
Mirabilia ad murum, 
Et serpentis cubile 



■ * Brojdne/ I hiivc construed this word as if derived from * broja,' terrvr. 
It may possibly have some odier signification, of which I am not aware. 
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ht-flopui; 


VeterU aligeri; 


ondan. 


Vidit erateras stare, 


nna fatu, 


Priicorum hamin^m vasa^ 


id lease. 


Antiquas reliquiasn 


I bebrorene 


Omafneniis-privata 


} helm moni; 


Ibi erat galea muUa 


lomij. 


Fetus et rubiginosa. 


aja fela 


ArmULtfrequentes 


1 S^s^led. 


Arte elaborata. 


ie msBj 


I%esaurus iste facile posset 


jrunde 


Divitias in terrd 


nes ^ehwone 


Generis cujuscunque 


an« 


Superare, 


Be wylle. 


Absccndat qui velit. 


le sionnan jeseah 


Prteterea mox vidit 


1 jyldeo 


Signa passim inaurata 


3r horde 


Alti super, thesaurum 


Lindra maest 


Manu exsculptamiracula maxima 


leo«o cneftum, 


Affixa magicis artibus. 


leoman stod 


Ab eis lumen jactabatur 


Sone jrund-wonj 


It a ut omnem regianem 


1 mihte. 


Oculis usurpare liceret, 


pond-wlitan. 


Ultimem suam contemplari. 



[p. 74, 1. 4.] 



, oil jiojo'Be 

awode; 
fratwa 
lies Uanc 
Cyninje 
1 sec^e 
^ryhtne, 



'* Senex hodie, olim juvenis cum 

essem 
Aurum distribui ; 
Ego propter hosce thesauros 
Moderatori omnium gratias 
Gloria Regi 
Verbis reddo 
Miemo Domino, 



K 



\ 
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De ic her onstarie, 
Dxs ^ ic mo8te 
Minum leodum 
Mr swylt dsB^e 
Swylc jestrynaD. 
Nu ic on maiSma hord 
Minne bebohte 
Frode feorh le;^. 
Fiemma« ;eoa 
Leoda 'Searfe. 
Ne mas; ic her len; wesan. 
HataiS hea^ mttre 
Hl»w jewyrcean 
Beorhtne »fter tele 
Mi brimes nosaoy 
Se seel to 2;emyndum 
Minum leodum 
Heah Uifian 
On Hrones nssse. 
Daet hit saeli'Send 
SySiSan hatan 
Biowulfes biorb^ 
Da "Se BrenUnjas ' 
Ofer floda jcmpu 
Feorran drifa-S." 
Dyde him of healse 
Hrin; ^Idenoe 
Dioden "SrysBydi^ 
Depie ^esealde 
Geonpun ^anvijan. 



Quos (thesauros fc.) hie a$fia»^ 

Quddpotui 

Populo nteo 

Ante mortis diem 

Talia adipisd. 

Nunc ego in^azopkykuium 

Spolia mea 

Prudens animi r^onam. 

Explebunt pottea 

Populi necemtatem* 

Non ego Kic diu morabor. 

Jubete ut ingeniem 

Tumulttm adificent 

Lucidum post rogum 

Ad maris prommUorium, 

Is in monumentum 

Populo meo 

Alti se extollet 

In HronestuBsia. 

Ita ut eum navigaiores 

Exinde nomiaabant 

Beowulfi tumulum, 

Ubi Breniingi 

Super Jluctuum caliginem 

Longi impellunt.** 

Detraxit collo 

Annulum aureum 

Monarcha prudens^ 

Thano suo tradidit 

Juveni bellatori, 



' Inhabitants of Brandey ? * Bnmdin^aland ' b mendooed in ibe course 
of the poem, and * BrondiDjes ' in the Song of the Tra>eller. See p. 12. 



' 
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fJediDehelm 


Auno insignem galeam 


aud byrnan. 


Armillam ac loricam, 


iiine brucan well. 


Jussitfeliciter uti. 


eartenddaf 


'' Tu es tdtimus 


I cyiines 


Nostri generis 


; mundin^a ; 


Fluctikspotentium; 


wyrd forejieof 


Omnesfatum pr^tripuit 


i ma^as 


Meas cognatos 


etod-sceafte 


* 

Ad Creatorem 


s on elne ; 


Duces virtute insignes; 


n ffiftcr sceal." 


Ego post eos cogor*^ 


XL. 


[p. 75, 1. 23.] 


'Sa "Sast hea%o weorc 


Jussit tunc grave illud negotium 


Ljan biodan 


In ' domum deferri 


Fer ecjclif. 


Trans promontorii clivos. 


S»t eorl we(H'od 


Ibi nobilis ilk comitatus 


;en lonpie ds; 


Toto die antemeridiano 


jiomor sset 


Meatus animi sedebat 


hsbbende. 


Clypeis instructus. 


a on wenum 


. • . tn exspectatione 


dojores 


Finis did 


eftcymes 


Ei reditus 


» monnes. 


Amati viri. 


wijode 


Parum silebat 


a spella 


Nova nuntia 



' urbem, literally, locum septum. 

Beja.* I cannot satisfy myself as to the meaning of thb word. Thorke- 
nnects it with the former line (which violates the metre and sdlitera- 
and construes it brachio. Its usual meaning is a bow, a ring, or cir- 
any thing bent). Can it be used metaphorically (as corona in I^tin) for 
embly or crowd ? Lye gives * Bejae,' from a Cambridge MS. of St. Mal- 
invenit. This would also make sense of the passage. 
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Se "Se nies sera's, 
Ac he soSlice 
SsBjde ofer ealle : 
" Nu is wil^eofa 
Wedra leoda 
Dryhten Geata 
Dea'S^bedde bosU 
Wuna^S waet-reste 
Wynnes dsedum. 
Hym on efn lijeS 
Ealdor jewinna 
Siez benhum seoc ; 
Sweorde ne meabte 
On "Sam a^Isscean 
^ni^e iSinja 
Wunde ^ewyrcean. 
Wijlafsite* 
Ofer Beowulfe, 
Byre Wijhstanes, 
Eorl ofer oSmm 
Unlifijendum." 



Is qui pronumtorium tenebat, 

At aperii 

Dixit coram omnilnu : 

'' Nunc est mumficus 

Molic€^gentis 

Rex Gothorum 

Lecto mortis c^ffixusy 

Jacet cede topitus 

Serpeniisfacinore* 

Simul cum eo jacet 

Antiquus hostis (Draco). 

Seaxi vulnere confectus ; 

Ensis non potuit 

In eum it^andum 

UUomodo 

Fulnus if^igere. 

Wiglafus sedet 

Super Beoamlfum, 

Filius fVihstam, 

Dux super alium 

Vitd privatum.*' 



XLI. [p. 76, 1. 19.] 



'' Me is ofoHt betost 

Daet we Deod-cyninj 
Daersceawian 
And "Sone ^ebrinjan 
De us beajas jeaf 
On aiS fere. 

• • • • 
Ac 'S»r is ma'Sma hord. 



'* Mihi vid^ur celerrinmm op- 
timum 
Ut nos pqpuli regem 
Ibi intueamur 
Et tunc deducamus 

m 

Qui nobis armillas dedit 
In obsequium juramento confir- 
matum. 
^* • • • 
Et ibi est thesaurus, 
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innme 

le ' jecea . . . d 

1 set si^Sestan 

Feore 

» • . . . te. 

al brond fretan 

Seccean. 

Eori we^an 

im to ^emyndum, 

!jl5 scyne 

n on healse 

weorSun^e ; 

al jeomor mod 

bereafod; 

ilea aeoe 

tredan. 

berewisa 

or ale^de 

1 and jleodream. 

m sceall ^arwesan 

morjen 

nundum bewunden 

on handa. 

hearpan swe; 



Aurum ifmumerabile 
Tetri • .. . (Dracoius) 
Et nunc mbjine 
Vita 9iut 

Armillas 

Nunc eum^fiamma dewrabU 

Ignis involvet. 

Neque Dux arma 

LuctHs in memoriam, 

Neque virgoformosa 

Gestabit in collo 

Month pretiosum ; 

Sed erit masta animi 

Aurum exuta ; 

Neque minus (ritu lugentis) 

Hospes incedet. 

Nunc bellator princeps 

Latitiam deposuit 

Hilaritatem et gaudium. 

Ergo telum erit 

Multo mane 

Frigidis manibus constrictum 

Elevatum in dextrd, 

Neque cithara vox 



haps 'jccearfod/ oft/nmorfi. 

haps ' ^ifte,* dedU, 

n by no means clear that I have given correctly even the general 

this distich. Thorkelin*s S^ sola exul vagabitur has, however^ no 

)le reference to the context 

!se four lines are somewhat obscure, and I am by no means certain 

ftve rendered them correctly. Can they refer to the human or gladia- 

crifices which are thought by some to have accompanied the funeral 

be pagan Northmen ? See ChroerH Germ. Ant, lib. 1. c. 53. Edda Stm, 

ag. U\ & 983. 
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Wijeiid wecceon. 
Ac 86 wonda hrefa 
Fus ofer fiaepim 
Fda reoidian. 
Eamesec^an 
Hu him aBtaete speow 
Benden he wrS wulf 
Wsel reafode. 

« • ♦ # 
Sewassfiftijes 
Fot jemearces 
London lejere. 



MUitem exciiabit. 

Sed aier conms 

Alaoer super manbimdm 

Frequens obstrqfei. 

AqtiUa dicet 

Ui in convimo nbi ce9$erilt 

Vbi cum lupo 

C^itdem depoiwt" 

• ♦ # ♦ 
Is (Draco) erat quinfu^iginid 
Pedum mensura 
L&ngus in cubili. 



XLIII. jp. 78, 1.15.] 



Him ^a ^e^ired^ 
Geataleode 
Ad on eorSan 
Unwadicne, 
Hdm behon^en, 
Hilde bordum, 
Beorhtum byrnum, 
Swa he bena waes. 
Alejdon %a to middes 
Maerne iSeoden, 
HeleS hioTende 
Hlaford leofhe. 
Onjumion "Sa on beoije 
B»l-fyra msBSt 
Wijend weccan. 
Wud wrec astah 
Sweart ' of sync %ole« 



Illi (Beowulfo) tunc ereierunt 
GotMca gens 
Tuntulum in terrd , 
Strenui, 

Galeam suspendtbant, 
Bellicum clypeum^ 
Splendidam loricam, 
Utijusserat. 

CoUocabani tunc in medio 
Magnum principem, 
Milites lugenies 
Dominum diUctum. 
Inceperunt tunc in tumsdo 
Ignem rogi maximum 
Milites exciture. 
Ugnifumus ascendit 
Ater ... 



' ' ofswic ^le/ or these words I caii make nothiDg intelligible ; nor can I oob- 
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♦ ♦ * « 

id blond jelaej 
"Sset he iSa baohus 
»rocen hsfde 
. on hreSre. 
um unrote 
J-ceare maandon 
adryhtnes cwadlm* 
dee jiomorjyd 
• at meowle 

• * • • 
»fon rece seal; 
(reorhdon iSa 

dra leode. 
seo on tide 
VBds hea and brad, 
ideniSum 
le to syne, 
been bredon 
tyn da^um, 
du rofis 
A bronda 
vealle beworhton. 

# • # # 
bejnomodon 

ta leode 



« * # » 
Fentus quiescebat 
Donee osseam damum 
Disruperat 
Color in pectore. 
Mente tristes 
Ammo sollidti lugekant 
Regis necem. 
Tanquam namis 

muUer. 

* • *. * 
AUum adificium 
Exstruebant stalim 
JEolica gent. 
. • . illud ad mare 
Erat altum ac latum, 
Navigantibus 
Lati videndum. 
Et ignem ampliabant 
Per decern dies, 
Jusm principis 
lenem purm 

• # • # 

Ita lugebani 
Gothica gens 



to my owD satisfaction the two lines which follow them in the original^ — 
are therefore omitted. A trifling alteration would give * Sweart of swio- 
Niger e claro (igne sc.)» which would be sufficiently in the character of 
1 phraseology. But we are as yet too scantily acquainted with the Ian- 
3y especially with its poetical fonns^ to venture unhesitatingly upon 
ctiural emendation. Were it allowable, I should be disposed to read in 
ext line ' brond ' for ' blond/ and to render it VerUuspifra incubuU. 



) 
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Hlafordes • . • le . . 
HeoriS-jcncatas 
Cw»Son "Set he were 
Worold cyningaes 
Mannum mildust, 
And mood nerust, 
Leodum li^Sost, 
And leof jeoroost. 



PrincipU (interitum I) . 
Familiares 

L 

Dkebant, quod erat 
E tnundilr^lnu 
Hominibus ndtissbmu, 
Ei manu fortisiimuSf 
PopulofacUlmus, 
Ei amorii cupidimmui. 



COLLATION 

F THE COPENHAGEN EDITION OF BEOWULF 

WITH 

THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT 

PBESERYED IN THE BBITI8H MUBEUliJ 



;e. line. 

3 ' 1 for Hw»t wegar read t Hw»t we Gar^Dena. 



15 


weolcnum 


wolcnum. 




4 1 


Goban 


t Gomban. 


/ 


6 


Donne 


Done. 




10 




• • ase. 




11 


. Longe 


Lange. 




12 


waes 


t ^5«s. 




17 


eafare 


eafera. 




19 


maSma 


. • • • nna. 




21 


fegiftum 


feoh-giftum. 




22 


%ina 


i" . . . rine* « 




^ 4 


gestep. 


t gescaep. 





In this Collation^ some few readingSi in which Thorkelin has corrected 
oversights of the original scribe, are omitted. Some Tariatiuns, so trifling 
lot in any way to affect the sense (as Halfdene for Healfdene, Med for 
I, &c.)> ^^ unnoticed. Such readings as appear more materially to afiect 
sense/ are distinguished by the mark f. Any attempt to restore the metre, 

to correct the version throughout, would have-exceeded the bounds, and 
lived much discussion foreign to the purpose of the present work. This 
\X. be lef^ to the labours of the Saxon scholar. It is evident, however, that 
lout a more correct text than that of Thorkelin, those labours must be 
eless. The wish of supplying that deficiency, may perhaps apologize for 
occupying, by thb Collation, so large a space of a work strictly dedicated 
ther purposes. 
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Pag6. line. 

5 8 far waro*5e 
10 

6 9 
12 
13 
18 
19 



read 



8 



10 



21 
6 
8 
11 
15 
16 

19 
20 
23 
24 
25 
26 
1 

9 
12 

26 
2 
7 

10 
11 
26 
27 

r 

1 

2 

19 
20 



} 



bad 

Na laes 

Donne 

Da 

geSenne 

Hea -— beofod 

Geofon — garsae; 

Fa^ior 

aft. 

Gamut — juB reouw + Gamo -^ GuiJreow. 



faro'Se. 

baed. 

Nalas* 

Don. 

De. 

. • enne d. 

Heah — beafbd. 
Geafon — garsecj. 
Faeder. 
eft. 



wocon 

Weorada 

^t Elan 

Scyfin^ 

Here sped jywen 

worSmynd 



08«e 

jefrimon 
Geonjom 
«i8 • 
Sint 
laenge 
f— wadne 

worh 
wong 
jebujeS 



GrsDiidd 
Maere stapa 



wocun. 
Weoroda. 
f elan. 
Scylfinjas. 
+ Here-sped jjffen. 
weorBmynd. 

f bim bis wine-magas. 

08« f . . . jeweox. 

^efrunon. 

Geonpim. 

bis* 
t Sine. 

len^e. 
10 — vwel-niSe. 

we . . 
wang. 
bebujeS* 

br^2* 
Giendel* 

t Masre mearc-stapa. 
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>e. line. 

3 25 for weardode 

1 1 r — Jewraecle 

2 \Drihten 
9 uncydras 
1 1 Eotnas 
13 gigantas 
17 Geweat 
24 gedricht 



I 



12 neosian 

13 on uhtan 

15 rGraendles gud 

16 LCrffift 

25 W8BS 

1 langsum 
3 Fyrst acymb 



eaiSfyn^Se 

SiiSra 

weard 



read t weardode hwile. - 

. . . jewraec 
+ Ece Drihten. 
+ Untydras. 

Eotenas. 

gi s. 

Gewat. 

gedriht. 

neosan. 
t onuhtan (conspicua). 
15 t Grendles gud-crseft {insidia). 




11 

13 

14 

5 

7 

14 
16 
18 



sele 



{ 



gif 



Stol-^ 

•Seo* 

Hedenra 

Godne hie bum 

Hercan 

Da bid iSam 



{ 



longsum. 
2 first 



.3 Ac ymb. 

ea^fynde. 
Sidra. 
we^. 
20 t Ne iSser nsnig witeoa 
Wenan %orfte 
Beorhtre bote 
To banum folmum 

.^lieea. 

8elu. 

13 t gif-stol (gratia sedem). 

ISeod. 
Hs'Senra, 

G • • • • ie hum . • » e. 
Herian. 
t Wa bi« ««m {Fa illU). 
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Page. 


line. 






16 


26 for seccian 


read secean. 


17 


3 


sead 


sea% {coquebaty 




7 


langsum 


longsum. 




13 


mi% 


mid. 




14 


dae^a 


daeda. 




16 


strengest 


strengest. 


18 


6 


Beah 


. • • b. 




7 


fome 






13 


mighte 


mihte. 




16 


wisaiSe 


wisade. 




27 


barm 


bearm. 


19 


7 


Fann beak 


+ Famig-heals. 




8 


umb 


ymb. 




9 


QSeres 


OiSres. 




14 


Bnm clif 


Brim (?>difu 




22 


seldon 


saeldon. 


20 


12' 


Wie jeridan 


t Wicje ridan. 




19 


wereSe 


werde. 


s 


25 


And wearde 


t^gwearde.ON.T.) 


21 


4 


Idd hebbende 


t Lind hsebbende. 




21 


Las 


Leas. 


22 


4 


scyld esta 


+ Se yldesta. 


23 


4 


©ren'Be 


^rende. 


24 


12 


scyHSwiga 


scyldwiga. 


25 


9 


Halge diged 


Hal gediged. 




12 


Seo modo 


t Seomode (manebat). 




13 


SiSfbdmed 


Sidfiae^med. 




15 


scionum 


t Scionon. 




19 


Ferch , 


Ferh. 



■ I have added the letters (N.T.) to such errata as are notiof 
Dr.Thorkelin's list That list is, however, for the most part, more ii 
rect dian even hb text 
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141 

\ 


e. 


line. 


1 


# 


> 


^ 


26ybr vaes 


read t waes. 




> 


9 


Gegnom 


Gegnum. 






14 


alwolda 


alwalda. 




? 


4 


geatawum 


geatwum. 






20 


magas 


mecgas. 






22 


fere ge ad 


ferigeaS. 




3 


5 


Ven 


Wen. 






6 
7 


f na 

LLies wrec 7 Nalles -< — 


wrasc. 




25 


8W0 


swa. 




► 


24 


( driht 


24 t dribtne. 






25 








25 


Ham 


tHat. 


^ 


• 


3 


Wordin ne 


t Wordinne. ^ 


1 




13 


meowrum 


+ in eowrum. 






21 


wica 


t rica* 




1 


13- 


ydum 


ySum. 






14 


mihtes 


+ nihtes. 


„ 




16 


Brec 


+ wr»c. 


- 


> 


3 


"Feorme 


+ Freo-wine. 






13 


gersBcceS 


+ ne necceB. 


• 




22 


feaonde 


feonde. 




7 


7 


Geslog 


Gesloh. 






19 


fiissuin 


. t fiir?5um. 




3 


7 


Eal«e 


t F-alde. 






20 


maec 


mssj. 


• 




21 


saecadan 


t sceadan. 




9 


4 


ti« 


tid. 






6 


dag 


daeg. 





^ I have preserved this reading of the MS.^ though probably corrupt The 
itich which contains it has, in its present state, no alliteration. It is pos- 
»le that two lines may have been omitted by the scribe. 
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ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. 



Page. 


, line. 








39 


13 for unto 


read 


nu to. 




15 


saegu 




secgu. 




22 


eadon 




eodon. 




23 


dealle 




t dealde. 




24 


behold 




beheold. 




26 


eolowsBge 




ealownge. 


40 


2 


bsledas 




hsieda. 




5 


maleode 




tma«elode.(N.T.) 




2\ 


breccan 




brecan. 


41 


3 


mic 




inc. 




16 


nigbt 




niht. 




24 


* Swaesne 


1 


t SwR^ne ^ {the Runic 
breviati&nfar eSel.) 


42 


6 


Wyrs ange 


"Singia 


t Wyrsfin gethingia. 




19 


■dflscdest- 




Segdest. 


43 


8 


wit 




WrS. 




9 


Weorian 




Werian. 


44 


6 


teach 




teah. 


45 


23 


Niceras ni j 


gene 


+ Nicras nigene, {Monsirc 
vem.) 


48 


10 


Gehynde 




t Gehyinde. 




14 


Heleahtan 




t Hleahtor. 




15 


Swysode 




Swynsode. 


49 


11 


hoe 




bio. 




25 


weal hreon 




+ Wealhiteow. 


50 


10 


Feord 




t Feond. 


53 


11 


anhefe 




t anhere. 




14 


nelle 




+ bine. 




22 


he-Se 




-Sebe. 


54 


4 


Da 




Swa. 



* There is evidently a word wanting here to fill up the metre, for whk 
the MS. there is a space of about three letters vacapt, and the cypher. 



BEOWULF. 



14,3 



e. line. 



1 


lOybrrinc , read 


+ rinc. 




24 


weofu 


gewofu. 


5 


6 


r— ride 
LFerh«. 


6 t — — - sideferth. 




7 






6 


"Saes be 


Sees "Se be 




23 


fblmiun — onA lacuna f folmura . . . man. 






of two verses. 






24 


Breed %a bealo 


Onbrsed bealo. 




25 


He 


Da he. 


) 


24 


Didre 


widre. 


} 


10 


wen 


ren. 




28 


a mi's 


amid. 


I 


8 


geneafate 


geneabhe. 




12 


fealle 


wealle. 




18 


beoDd 


19 heold. 




19 




to fseste. 


> 


7 


wolda 


wolde. 




16 


gehwones 


gebwone. 




22 


billanan 


t billa nan. 


\ 


12 


selic boma 


t se licfaoma. 




22 


dohd 


dohl.(N.T.) 




23 


Seo now 


Seonowe. 


9 


14 


LseSes 


Latbes. 




26 


bolde 


blode. 


> 


2 


gespring 


geswing. 


r 


14 


cy8e 


cuSe. 




22 


SoiSe 


So^. 


J 


11 


wite la 


t fitela. 


) 


4 


wite la 


fitela. 




15 


Sonne 


+ dome. 


3 


4 


forlaten 


forlacen. 




23 


Scyldinga 


.^ (eSel). Scyldinga. 


I 


17 


Med ostic gemaet 


+ Medo-stig gemaet. 
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ANGLO-SAXON POETRV. 



Page. 


line. 






71 


18 for Maeg "Sah ose rtad MasgSa hose. 


73 


7 


gebyrod 


gebyrdo. 




23 


^DsB^um 


daediim. 


74 


6 


Eaflod 


Eafod. 




13 


calmum 


clammimi. 


75 


3 








20 


sprecce 


sprece. 


76 


6 


Him 


f him. 




12 


hatem 


haten.(N.T.) 


77 


3 


Insert after 3. 


t 4 Ealles unsund. 


78 


5 


mag al 






11 


facen 


• • • • 




26 


Feohkifte 


Feohgifte. (N. T ) 


79 


10 


Wisum 


Wirum. 




14 


scevriSan 


sceS. an. 


81 


6 


.nerae 


neihe. 


82 


20 


Hoters 


Hoces. 


84 


7 


unwlituie 


unflitme. 


85 


19 


and 


on. 




26 


Hlaw »lan 


Hafelan. 


86 


9 


Nesian freondom 


Neosian fineondum. 




15 


winnel 


finnel. 


89 


9 


eSrum 


oSrum. 


■ 


15 


trowode 


treowde. 


90 


5 


ne 


nu. 


92 


6 


Wealh 


Fealh. 


93 


26 


Wind weard 


Wind-geard. 


94 


9 


bold 


hoi. 




28 


he 


lue. 


95 


22 


manne drybt 


mandrybtne. 


96 


16 


wis 


wif. 




21 


gewearS 


wearS. 


97 


7 


\W«ccendre 


Waeccendnc 







B£OWULF. 1 


Se- 


line. 






7 


16 /( 


>r A "Be 


read Are. 




^ 


Detha 


DeaS. 


8 


15 


geSywen 


geSuren. 


9 


24 


— inwit unne 


in wicun. 




25 


W«8 


Ne waes. 




26 


he 


hie. 





4 


iSegum 


«egh. 




6 


lifigeodne 


t Unlifigeodne. 




15 


snoter abad 


snotera bad. 




16 


alwealda 


alfwealda (MS. perperim). 


' 


22 


seale 


stale. 


1 


15 


Haw dan ferodon f Hafelan weredon. 




24 


8MC. 


t »8e. 


2 


18 


sint 


t sine. 


} 


10 


earni 


t earm. 




11 


wens 


weresp 




16 


nemdod 


nemnod. 




21 


Dyraa 


Pymra. 


1 


20 


Geflyme 


Geflymed. 




21 


Feor 


Feorh. 


IT 

> 


2 


lyst 


t lyft. 




3 


resta^ 


+ reotaiS. 




6 


BarS git ne con 


t EarSgitne. const. 




15 


Wundini goldi 


Wundun golde. 




3 


gumean 


gumena. 


1 


11 


Sawel 


Sawol. 




21 


Niton busa 


t Nicor-husa (monstrortun ha- 






> 


Macula). 


\ 


22 


— fea 1^8 um 


t feara sum (jrtio/tior aUquoi). 


\ 


8 


getholinne 


getholianne. 




10 


On ty8 


t OncyB {ignatm). 




13 


Aeawelan 


t ^afelan. 




24 


Cun man 


Cunnian (?) 
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AXGLO-SAXON POETEY. 



Page. 


line. 


' 




108 


26 for Incras read 


' f Niceras. 


109 


13 


st«l 


strel. 




18 


ofer 


eofer. 


110 


1 


Mearu 


Meam. 




17 


wra'Sum 


t wrasnum* 


111 


23 


SelfaD. 


Selran. 




24 


nedor ste 


t ne dorste, {jnioin audebai). 




27 


Driht scyre 


t Driht-scype, ( Virtutem). 


112 


12 


No 


Nu. 




14 


gesprsdcon 


geosprsDcon. 




19 


stole 


st»|e. 


114 


12 


aerm gestod 


ler ingescod. 


*" 


13 


Hal anlice 


Halan • . . lice. 




27 


specie 


swecte. 


115 


16 


wyr cenne 


wyrgenne. (N.T.) 


/ 


23 


Grasdic 


Gnedig. 


116 


4 


gescsw 


gescser. 




5 


Faeger 


F»ges. 




26 


mearu 


mearn. 


118 


22 


frea 


freea(?) 


120 


6 


Fyf cyne 


Fyftyne. 




17 


gestod 


gescod. 


121 


13 


adreoten 


abreoten. 


122 


3 


licost 


gelicost 




4 


fortes 


forstes* 




6 


waras 


t rapaa. 


■ 


15 


Hawelan 


Hafelan. . 


123 


2 


Acne 


Eacne. 




16 


— hyne 


— hi hyne. 




18 




of hroran. 




21 


drusode 


drusade. 


125 


1 


wrartJe 


+ wrseSlic. 


126 


2 


Wingea 


Winigea. 







X 


BEOWULF. \4 


;«• 


line. 






5 


90 for iSinna saaga 


read 'Sinra secga. 




11 


heor 


heort. 




13 


MoriSes 


MorSrea. 




19 


stede nigge 


t 8te . . deniga. 




15 


Wreowen 


Wreo^Jen. 




22 


eald 


eald. -5^ (ethel) ' 




1 


gewyldum 


geSyldum. 




28 


Eawedum 


Eafedum 




25 


modge "Son. 


mod-geSonc 




4 


selfe 


scire. 




12 


Eaflo^s 


Eafo^Ses. 




22 


BeaiS 


Dea«. 




26 


hie 


hig. 




20 


gestarede 


t starige. 




8 


Mo'San 


Niowan. 




14 


metes 


gemetes.' 




22 


beweocene 


beweotene. 




12 


s^cjan 

• 


secan. 




5 


guma 


guman. 




1 


Aged 


Agen (?) 




10 


8tod 


scod. 




2^ 


Gecwaefde 


Getwcefde. 




26 


fanug 


famig. 




13 


orra 


t offa. 




4 


Sige 


Sigel. 




9 


ongen iSeoes 


Ongen^oesy {Ongentheowi). 




1 


W&fin ' 


. . ««an, (q. if SyS'San). 




6 


hide 


side. 




10 


Hie 


Hie. 



The Editor is indebted to Mr.j^rice for pointing out the value of this 
le here and elsewhere occurring. 

L2 



/ 
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AN6LO-8AXOK POETRY. 



Page. line. 

150 19 for € Fyra hwylce read, Fyra hwyloe . . 

20 \ lacuna nulla. 

19 grim ... fa grim sefa (?) 



153 
154 



155 



157 
158 

159 

160 
161 



163 



164 
165 



4 Dyre 

5 after Dene 

n for Maele 
19 — «aBt 
26 after wigende 
28 for oro cene 



18 
26 

29 

11 

3 

22 
28 

29 
18 

4 
10 
20 
24 

6 

7 
8 
22 
13 
1 
20 
23 
24 
25 



} 



hwam 

W«l 

Feor 

leosade 

rechdice 

Mode 

breo 

grfJing 

bdde 

On sylfes 

Ic 

scealde 

aerest 

. . . sySiSan 

«^o 

Gebreost 

Wean 

sincma^m "Sum 

hlsennum 

CHS «a5t ongan 

— — on hea 

Hord 



Dyreireo. 

. _- rSlocon weoldon 
insert -s __° 

L Waelstowe sy^SSan. 

M»la. 

— &Bt sasl. 

lacuna nulla. 

brocene (?) 

hwan* 
t S»l. 

Feorh. 

losade. 

rehtiice. 

Niode (?) 

hreoh. 
t geSring. 

fsege. (N.T.) 

On . . ne sylfes (myne?) 

Dic(?) 

sealde. (N.T.) 

asrend (?) 
t Hyre syS^San. 

"Sege. 

Breost. 
t Hean. 
f sincma'S^um. 
f hlammum. 

OiS%e . . on ongan 

on hea.l.i.(heaclifu 



} 



Hon!.— 



BEOWULF. 149 

ge. line. , ^ 

6 1 for Ther on innan giong read Thuer on innan giong 

2 •...•••.. S NiiSa nat • • • h»%num. 

3 Ni^a nat 3 Horde bond . .*. sine fa. 

4 ... haethnum horde 

5 Hond .... 

6 Since fdh 

* 10 ..••••••. • . • . IS • . • "S 

12 sie — — - sie . iS . . . 

l6 weddum geweoldum. 

18 ..rege y foregeceod(?) ^ 

19 Sceod J 5 v/ 

24 .... .'Sea . . • 

26 WeaU Wea • . secg syn . . sig. 

7 2 D»t %am B»t . . . "Sam. 

4 sceapen sceapian (?) 

5 ..... Dele. 

7 f Sine »t (symle ?) 

^^ «^^^^ \ geardagum. 

12 Gum / ^ ^ 

24 Sffir Sffis. 

) 14 hi hit. 

22 Draemna faiwa Dreami . . ah hwa. 

{£fter beor . in 
Ne m8Bg byrnan bring 
JEfter 'vyigfiriunan. 

13 heals sines t healf • . . naes. 

14 Hear wan t Hearpan. 
» 2 stealSaseceS Sceapa 

Opene standum 
FeBe byrnende 
Beorgas seceS. 
12 wihte wihte d . . . 
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ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. 



Page. line. 
170 13 



171 



172 
174 

175 
176 



178 
179 

181 



182 



18S 



184 



185 



22 

7 

8 

22 

26 

2 

3 

6 

10 

20 

21 

«4 

3 

24 

25 

4 

5 

6 

7 
5 

6 

• 

4 
20 
21 
2 
6 
6 
7 



} 



of 



} 



Hie lacuna incidit 
quBdXFversibus* 
respondet absenti- 
bus. 

fseged 

geniwat 



f * Tribus liiieris; quod m 
notavimus. 



Stond 



on 



gifau 
him 
— selst 



— •Bend 
. . • Geatwa 

holme 



FeSe 



forht alden 
cwomma'S 



f — W8Bge. 

geniwad. 

Stone, 
t .... on swefod. 

gifan. (N.T.) 
t —ham. 

selost. 

— — . . . iSend. 

Geatwa. 

}20 ■ holme . . ig 

Lacuna nulla. 
. . . fcBe (?) 

' forh ealden. 



cwom 



Dum — 
Sundr 

like 

No . . Bon 
88^1igei» 



bestred 
heaiScyn 



Fymble 

hodmannis 

B»r 



Ma'S'Sum — 

Sundur. 

lice. 

NoSon. 

e^Selinges. 

— - be . . stied. 
+ — — Hea^cyn, (Nom. 
prium). 1 

Symble. 
+ — -hodman 

Nis ^Ses r (non esi)» 



wigstede 



wicstede. 



Weal linde 

hreosna 

Atolne 



f Weallende. 

> Hreoiha^ (Rafiiis I) 

Eato • . . 



BjSOWULF. 



151 



;e. line* 
i 8/or 

15 
£1 

f 24 
) 1£ 

} 9 
) 1 

9 

1 21 

2 7 
9 

3 6 

9 

4 3 

5 4 
S 2 

12 

22 

3 9 

9 7 

8 

20 

18 
24 
26 

1 3 
8 

10 

13 2 

5 

6 



E-SelearS 
to 



} 



read Eard eSel. 
— in. 



gecysan 



gecyran. 



WIS 

Utgereced 

— hatres 

— scyre 
Stod on 
0eod 

firicean 
-* gescire styndan 

gewat 
Bac 



len 



He 



«i8. 

UtgeseceS. 
— - hattres. 

— scype, 
Stodan. 
Deop 

fnclan. 

— gescipe scyndaii. 

■ gewac. 
Bat. 
— — l^n.' 

Hwyi— (?) 

t wiga. 

+ — — onda. 

t Gewac. 

t geheton. 

The he. 
t Sceal urum f. 



^ waga 
onlean 
Gewat 

geton 

The 

Urum sceal 

— — bord 

Wi«byrnerond f 8 Bord . . • rond byrae, 

"— ^ heawolan sto'S — « heafolan stod. 
Breran 



t Biteran. 



eorles 

and cendum 

Hea wolan 

Modor 

B»t 

bleace 

Giind drogen 
' waes 



— eorl. 
andcendu. 



f Heafolan. 
Nio«or(?) 

+ Gedrogen 



bleate 



^a wses. 
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ANGLO-SAXOK POETRY. 



Page. 
204 



206 
207 



208 



209 



210 



211 



212 
213 
214 

215 
216 

217 
218 



line. 
17 for 
18 
23 
20 

4 

5 

8 

7 

12 
26 
12 
14 
18 
15 
16 
21 
26 



12 
13 
14 

24 
20 
2 
14 
24 
10 
18 
26 

7 
10 



be aieafod readf 
oDofostic t*^ 
{est — 

-^'holdon 



bereafed. 



— forbogde 
weallande 
onof oftdc 
swylc 
gene 

bremcingas 
fyid 
-— sceapte 



t 
t 



on ofiiBte. 
-^hlodoD. 



-^ for horde. 

wedHende. 

onofeete. 

swyH. 

gena* 

Brentingas. 

wyid. 



Ginfeste 

—- *8oeawede 

Homena 

■ lyfiie 
-feoU 



Waeccende wearS 



t Gingseste. 

t sceatede. 

Homera. 

t lyfte. 

gefeoll> 
^ 1 1 t wsecceode 
12 Weard onfonde 



13 BuoD OQ beoige 
Dryht ma«ma d»lde^ ^^ Biowulfes weariJ 

^ *® I 15 Dryht ma«ma daei 

[ 16 Dea«e. 



— 'BareSum 

— gebete 

— eow 
Londdrihtes 

— edwic 
Wi«er 

— — gehneegdum 
•— ^ sySSan 
hregiic 

— jealc 



t — dareSum. 

t — begete. 

+ — eoied. 

t Londrihtes. (N.T.) 

t — edwit. 

t Niwra. 

t gehDasgdoD. 

— — asyi^San. 
t HreSUog {HrtlUsJOki). 

— galg. 




— — torne 



t Frofor. 
+ Swat. (N.T.) 
t Venus akmnU iilatm Ip.pag. 

Hares. 

t Lacuna prornu nulla. 

He.. 
-f- Leana .... kodum. 

^^— locenra. 
+ gealogon. 

bafo. 

Frean. 
t Folcred. 
t ofiMt betost. 

— — gecea . . . d (gecearfod f). 
t Lacuna nulla. 

Ellaad. 

t raordiaa. 

t — he wilS. 

Weorod. (N.T.) 

— — laf ne . . 
t Kope. 

— ^ mid . . ge. 

.ut . 
t Cyning minum. 
t Lacuna nulla. 

Is and. 
+ — -'■ w^an. 
t geiK^. 

— — corthre (f) 

Lasoe. 

g^redan. (N.T.) 

t ^— — bordum. 



I 

154 ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. 

Page. line. 

233 7 /or Bet read fBesl 

' 11 Swongende Swogende. 

18 — bh)nd — blond. 

20 1 ■ giomorgyd 20 giomorgyd 

21 J under f • • • • ctt meowle . . . . ui 

23 Secg Sei^. 

24 neah ^ 

25 B»t hio byre [24 f Neahbes "Set bio byro 

26 1 25 gas. 

27 ..... gas J 

28 — — wa . . . — wael. 

234 1 ... Ylla Ylla. 

2 bafda — — b . . a . d. 

}6 t • . seo onlide. 

.17 t Lacuna iUrum nulla. 

18 Snotre F . . • Snotre. 

235 3 Ufa« b&« . . 

4 t Lacuna nulla. 

5 ——hi ■ ■ I bi . . . 

6 t Lacuna mdla. 

7 blef hliBf. 

9 j^theling libeling 

10 t Laama nulla. 

12 t Lacuna nulla. 

13 ... Lacuna tribus tantm 

ieris respondens. 

19 Lacuna nulla. 

2^ g^^ *l21- gen..bi«. 

22 . . . . biU J ' ^ 

236 2 -*-« lac baman f — -. licbaman. 
6 ■■ ■ . , . re. 

9 — — — cyning __^ cyningnes. 
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:e. line. 

) 10 for Monne rtad Mannum. 
13 leof lof,* 



The Saxon scholar, especially if he refer to the original MS., will, I fear, 
over that the present Collation needs in many places both additions and 
ections. It will however, I trust, afford a text sufficiently faithful for every 
atial purpose. Much must still be left to his own conjectural skiU, parti- 
irly in the interpretadon of those expressions which, though printed and 
ied frequently written as separate words, are in fact compounds (as ' sige- 
Sig,' p; 10; ' on-uhtan,' < gud-craeft,' p. 12. &c.). This circumstance has 
uently escaped the notice of Thorkelin. It will be necessary also in many 
», even before an attempt is made to translate a passage, that it should 
estored to its real metrical arrangement. This will require a proper at- 
ion to the alliteration, and an ear practised in the rtiythm of Saxon verse. 

needless to point out the numberless instances in which Thorkelin has 
k1 from inattention to the peculiarities of collocation, isspeci^y the Pa- 
slism, as I have ventured t6 term it, by which the pdetical diction of our 
sstors was distinguished. 



NOTES TO BEOWULF. 



Page 35. Warrior Danes. The country of our hero aflbrdsad- 
ditiooal grounds for ascribing the poem, in its present dre^ to the 
Dano-Sazon period of our lustory ; perhaps to one of the birds 
who are known to have grated the court, and shared the patronage 
of the munificent Canute. Id earlier times, the exploits of a Danish 
chieftain would scarcely have been a popular subject. That die 
fik:tion however was, in its original form, of an antiquity conside- 
rably more'remole, I am still disposed to believe ; far the following 
among other reasons : 1. The poet displays a very inUmate know- 
ledge of the history of Jutland during its division into five prind- 
palities (Fif-el), that is, before the eighth century. 2, He refers 
to a northern superstition (see p. 55, and note) as old as the age of 
Tadtus. 3. If any wdght be allowed to the arguments advanced 
in favour of the antiquity of " The Song of the TraveUer," Hn>d>- 
gar and Hrothwulf must have flourished before the middle of the 
fifth century ; and without die intervention of poetical tradition 
(evidentiy the earliest species of northern history), it can hardly be 
supposed that their memory should have reached the era of Canute. 
It might be objected, that upon the hypothesis of Beowulf's having 
actually existed about the year 450, a very considerable length of 
time mudt have been required before his adventures would assume 
tiie fabulous character which they wear in the poem. That a pe- 
riod, however, far short of five or six centuries would be amplj 
su£Bcient for this purpose, is proved by the analogy of numberless 
similar fictions ; those, for instance, concerning Regner Lodbrog, 
and our own Richard the First. 4. The language of the poem, io 
its present dress, is nearly identical with that of the Exeter Manu- 
script (expressly stated in Bishop Leofnc's deed of gift to be Eo- 
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isb). Yet its materials are evidently Danish. Can it be shown 
lat the Danes and Anglo-Saxons of the tenth and eleventh century 
nployed precisely the same dialect ? (yet see the Essay on the 
Danish Tongue annexed to Gumdau^s Saga). On these grounds 
am inclined to attribute the original Beowulf to the eighth, if ix)t 
le seventh century. After all, many may be rather ^Ikposed to 
igard the whole story as the mere creature of the Scald's imagi* 
ation, aad to doubt whether there be any tenable grounds for 
scribing to it an antiquity higher than that of the only.manuscript 
I which it is extant. It may here be mentioned, that after careful 
xamination, I would refer that manuscript to the eleventh rather 
lan, with Astle and Thorkelin, to the tenth century. 

P. 35. ScaUHc literature. It has been often remarked, that the 
raditionai documents relating to the early history of Denmark are 
Eir less numerous than those which illustrate the neighbouring pro- 
duces of Sweden and Norway. The Tale of Beowulf evidently 
belongs to a class perfectly distinct from the mythical or mythico- 
listorical cyclus of the Eddie muse. (See Preface to the £nd vol. 
»f Semund's Edda.) 

S^fing. I have here ventured to deviate, perbaps rashly, from 
be version of Thorkelin. . .This ori^^al has 'Oft Scyld Scefin;,' 
nrhich he renders Se^ Scyldus Scefides. A Scyld, however, or 
Skiold (see Saxo Gramroaticus, p. 5), is so constimtiy placed at 
he head of the Danish genealogies, that I have considered the word 
Scyld ' in this passage as equivalent to ' Scylc^ng,' and ^ Scefing,' 
is his descendant. 

Beowulf. It should be noticed that this elder Beowulf appears 
3 have no Connection with the hero of the poem. 

Scylfings. Skelfir (says the prose Edda) was the name of a war 
ing (Herkonungr). "His posterity are called Scylfings, and live on 
he shores of the Baltic. (Thorkelin, in Ind., - who supposes them 
o be tiie Sueones of Tacitus.) 

P. 36. Heorot. See a description and plate of one of these an- 
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cient mead-halls in Gumdaug^s Saga, p. l64. Thorkdin coDJec- 
tures it to have occupied the site of the present Hioring in the 
district of Aarlborg. 

Of him who first outspread. Thorkehn has noticed the simila^ 
rity which the song of lopas in Virgil {Mn. i. 740,) oflfers to tiut / 
of the Danish bard, as a proof that the original author of Beowulf 
might have been a Pagan. The vf^riter^ however^ or translator of 
the poem in its. present form, was evidently a Christian, and pro- 
bably omitted or modified many traces of heathen superstitioo. 
The coincidence, however, is very remarkable ; unless we suppose 
the translator to have been acquainted with Roman literature^ 
which is not very probable. 

P. S7« The Grendel. The explanation ^ven of this name by 
Thorkelin seems forced. He apprehends that the Saxon translator 
mistook the original Loki (the evil spirit of the Edda, firom Loidi 
ignis) for Loka, crates, and rendered it therefore by Grendd {cratOj 
repagulum, A.S., v. Lye, in voce Grendl). If etymology were a safe 
ground, I should be rather disposed to regard the word as signifyiif 
originally '' tlie Captive or Prisoner,'' whence it might readily come 
to be used as a synonyme for the evil spirit, and transfisrred, as the 
term fiend and others, to all beings supposed to partake of his nature. 

Helruna. From ' helan,' celare (whence Hell,) and ' nina,' lit- 
tera, seems to afibrd the most plausible etymology of the cele- 
brated Alrunse. See Keysler 371* &c. and others. These powerful 
Runes are enumerated in the Brynhildar Quida {Edda, vol. 2. 
p. 195-6-7). 

lutes Ylfes and Orcneas. Eotenes, the Jotna of the Volu-^ 
and the Ettins of our early romancers and ballad- writers (see Scott's 
Sir Tristrem 344, and Jamieson's Sc. D. in voce ' Eyttin'). I have 
translated Jutes and Geates, Goths, on the authority of ThoriLefio. 
The Ylfes, our own Elves, are the Alfir of Eddie mythology— the 
remsdns also, in the opinion of the northern antiquaries (see Alfr in 
the Glossary to Edda, vol. 2), of some other aboriginal tribe. The 
Orcneas I do not recollect to have met with elsewhere under this 
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disreputable character. Can they be the early inhabitants of the 
Orkney Islands ? Grendel evidently belongs to the same class of 
semi-mythological personages as the Polyphemus^ and the Cacu^ 

and the IIiTvoica/LiTrTiic (see Plutarch, in F. Thes.) of classical 
antiqui^. In later ages^ a Highlander, an American Indian, or 
even a runaway Negro« have assumed, in the eyes of their more 
civilized neighbours, the same aspect of terror and mystery. 

P. 99* Whence and what. Compare Hom. Odyss. F. 7 ] . 

Q ^eiyoc, Tcvec )£?e ; iroOev irXeiO vypa KeXevOa ; 
H ri Kara vpfjl^iVy ri jAarpiSiwc aXaXtiaOe 

ca re AtiiTnpcc vireip aAa ; roc y aAoa)VTai 
^trKat^ irapOefievoiy kokov aXKoZantnai (f>€povr€(;* 

Soonest were best. Compare Odyss. 6., 548. 

TfiT vvv fifi^e trif KevOe vori^aai KepdaXeowiv, 
*'0»TTi ice <F eipw/JMi' (f>ao9ai Se ae KaWiov e?iy. 
EiTr* ovojA OjTTi oe KelOi KaXeov fifirrip re irdrrip tc, 
AXXoi ff oc Kara a^v Kai oc irepivaieraovoi. 

EcTre Se /loi yaiav re reriv S^fiov re iroXiv re' 

P. 41. Of the well hewn stone. Thus Homer characterizes 

Athens as ev/ovayvia, and describes the Ayopti of the Phsacians 
as being 

PuTo7<Ft Xaeaai Kariopv^^eeao' apapvia. Od. Z. £67. 

P. 42. Vendelic race. This tribe occupied, in the rdgn of Charle- 
magne, the northern extremity of Jutland (see D'Anville's Map). 

P. 43. Homeric heroes. Compare Odyss. I. 19. 
Elfi OSvaevc AaepTcaSiic, oc 7ra<fi SoXocacv 
AvOpinroioi /ilXoi, Kai fiev kXeoc ovpavov ucei. 

P. 44. Unsorrowing. It is said by Pomp. Mela,^hat theGet® 
rgoiced rather than mourned at the death of their friends (see 
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Keysler, 132). I have met with the expresaioD of ^ similar fbdiog 
in some other Northern remiuos, but have lost the xefierenoe. It 
would be indeed a natural result o^ the bdief that all who fid! io 
battle were immediately recdved into Valhalla. 

44. By Welan^s art. Compare Odyss. H. 93. Of the tradi- 
tions concerning Weland more will be said in a succeeding ar- 
tide. 

P. 44. Hvatferth, This mode of trying the courage and talent 
of a stranger seems to have been not uncommon in the ruder ages. 
The behaviour of the son of Alcinous to Ulysses (0(fy». 8. IJQy) 
is much in the same character. Thorkelin (Ind. v. * ContentioDes') 
refers to Gunnlaug*s Saga, p. 7 1^ and the note attached. Though 
Hunferth's own courage is stated to be problematical, he does not 
appear to have been regarded in the same contemptible light with 
the Homeric Therutes. Beowulf himself, as we shall see here* 
after, presents him with a sword. Thus Sinfinoth (see Handings- 
bana. Edda, vol. 2. p. 73,) is praised for a like talent. 

£r svara kunni Is respoma caUebat 

Or vi'S au^linga £< cum nobUilnu 

OrSom scipta. Ferborum aUercatumem, 

^\^flyt%ng with Gudmund is a curious and much coarser speci- 
men in itB kind than that of Hunferth. 

I 

^Additional Note by the Editor. 

P. 49* The subject of his So9ig is little more than bardy mii- 
cated. A Danish critic, Mr. Grundtvig, has with much sagadtj 
pointed out, in the song tlius briefly recited, an allusion to tbe 
achievements of one of the principal heroes of the cycle of romaDoe 
common to the Edda and Folsunga Saga of the North,and the N't 
belungen of early German poetry. The story here recorded reaDj 
relates to Sigmund Waelsing — the father of the Eddaic Sigurif 
Volsungr — to whom, according to that version of tbe stoiy, the 
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slaughter of the dragon ascribed by the Saxon poet to the parent 
is transferred. The corrupt text of Thorkelin, who reads (p. 68) 

Dset he framsige 
Munde secgan, 

instead of 

D»t he fram Sigemunde 
Secgan hyrde— 

at first concealed this allusion, and rendered the whole passage un- 
intelligible. I refer to the equally amusing and learned Preface to 
the new edition of Warton*s History of English Poetry, p. 94, for 
some further and interesting observations on this passage. 

P. 50. Frisians, a Finnish tribe. Thus in The Song of the 
Traveller we have ' Fmfolc Fresna cynne/ (p. 13. 1, 2.) It should 
however be stated, that the obscurity which pervades the whole of 
this episode is considerable ; and that Thorkelin (perhaps with jus- 
tice) considers the term ' Fm ' as the proper, and pot the generic 
name of the Frisian leader. 

{Addendum by the Editor. Thorkelin is undoubtedly right in 
considering Fin as a proper name. The passage cited from The 
Song of the Traveller ought to be read ' Fin Folcwalding, Fresna 
cynne.' * Fin, the son of Folcwald (who also is 'mentioned in 
Beowulf as ' Folcwalda *), ruled over the Frisian race.* The ior 
genious scholar who has conducted the new edition of Warton's 
History of English Poetry has satisfactorily proved the subject of 
this episode to be identical with that of the fragment on the battle 
of Finsburh (published in the Appendix to the present work). 
He remarks that in Beowulf the actors are Fm, Hnsef, Hengest, 
Guthlaf and Oslaf. In the fragment the same names occur, with 
the substkutiod of Ordlaf for Oslaf; the scene in either piece b 
Finnesham or Finnesburh, the residence of :the .before-^nentioned 
Fm*:— who, as we have seen, is also mentioned iti The Song of the 

M 
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Timvdler. He coosideiB it probable that in dieae linea we have an 
aliusioQ to the founder of the kingdom of Kent, and not toapurdj 
fabulous personage of the same name ; and he inquires whether 
Pin may have been a Ce\t, and whether the GaeUc antiquaries 
can connect him with any Erse sovereign bearing this name. But 
1 must confess myself far from satisBed of an identity which seems 
to have nothing beyond a mere appellative, so likdy firom its deri- 
vation to have been common^ to support it; nor can I concur in 
the challenge thrown out to Gaelic antiquaries, who assuredly com 
connect together many more persons and things than were ever so 
united in sober history.] 

P. 51. Hrothgar with Hrothulf. See The Song of the Travel, 
ler, p. 14. 1. 89. 

P. 52. The most splendid collar. This is describeil as ' Bro- 
singa mene ' (q. d. a blazing or bright collar), the Eddie name for 
the necklace of Freya. If 1 understand the passage, the ornameot 
in question is said to have belonged formerly to Hermanric — to haTe 
been given afterwards by Beowulf to Higelac, and worn by him for 
the last time when he fell in battle with the Frisians. It is described 
as set with precious stones (Eorclan-stanas). 

P. 52. EviUntinded woman. The original expression is stronger 
md more remarkable, ^ gallows^nded * (jalja-mod). 

P. 65. Monsters of the Flood. Orig. ' Niceras* — the Nedour and 
Nicker of later fabulists. (See Keysler, 26 1, and Jamieson's Did. 
art. Nicneven.) Thorkeiin regards them as sea-horses or nags. 

55. The savage boar's rude semblance. Thus at p.85, ed. ThorL 
in describing the army of the Scylding, the poet tdls us 

Waes SB* jesyne Eratfadlis visu 

Swat-foh syrce, Sanguine madtns hrica, 

Swin eal jylden Jlper muro obductus 

Eofer iren heard. Super Jerrum (galeam) durum. 

This appears to ha^e been am^mg the eartiest superstitions of tbe 
Gotluc tribes. **Matrem DeAm venerantur; insigne superstiti^- 
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nisfomuu Aprorum gestant ; Id pro armU omnique tutela seeurum 
Dea cultorem etiam inter hastes prasiat.** Tacit* M. G.de Mstiis, 
(SeeKeysler, 156-9, and the Glossary to Edda^vol. launder Hildi- 
svini.) In the Saga of Hrolfe Kraka, the traitor Adib has an en- 
chanted boar for his defence, and an amulet in the form of a ting 
named Soya-Gris (Sweden's Boar). 

[Here the copy transcribed by the late Author for the press ter* 
minuted : but there voere also extant some scattered references indi^ 
eating the subjects which he had further intended to illustrate. 
These have been thrown together by the Editor into the following 
additional notes."] 

P. 56. His good sword Hrunting^ We may compare with this 
description that preserved by Snorro of the sword presented to the 
young Haco by king Athelstan {Harald Hatfagers Saga, c. 43). 
It had a handle of gold, asd an edge so keenly temper^ that it 
could cleave a millstone with ease ; whence it was named ' Quern 
biter.' 

P. 57. A wondrous brand. The well-known Tyrfing, reclaimed 
by the adventurous Hervor from her &ther^s sepulchre, was a 
weapon resembling thb in its history and properties. See Her- 
varar Saga. 

P. 62. Gold'enwreathed prow. One of the most remarkable ves- 
sels of Northern romance was that bestowed by the enchantress 
Brana (whose story resembles that of Medea) on Halfdan. (See 
Half dans Saga, c. 12, in Nordiska Kiampa Dater.) " Then," siud 
Brana, ''that ship will I giVe thee, HalMan. I have spent the 
winter in its construction--^it shall conv^ thee with a fevourabla 
breeze wherever thou wouldest sail — it is a dragon-shaped bark, 
and shall be called Skranti.'' 

P. 65. The fire-drake came. This race of reptiles, formed 
doubtless by a poetical exaggeration of the real attributes of the 

MS 
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larger serpents inbabiung soutbem Asia (the cradle at once of the. 
original colonists of Europe and of the original materiak of those 
fictions which subsequent ages have but re-produced under vaiied. 
combinations), has ever constituted a prominent feature in romantic 
narrative.. The names by which it is described in the present poem 
are ' Wyrm' and ' Draca/ with the compounds ' Fir-draca ' (the 
fire-drake), ' Eorth^raca' (the earth-drake), 'Eorth-scrafa' (the 
digger of the earth) ; and the epithets derived from its imputed 
habits, * hordes weard ' (the guardian of the treasure), and ' beoi]ges 
weard' (the guardian of the mountain). Names evidently derived 
from the same roots are found in all the Teutonic dialects, and in- 
deed in most of that larger group of cognate languages which has 
been denominated Indo-European. Thus we have the Icelandic 
*Ormr'and 'Dreka,' the German *Wurm' and 5 Drach/ the 
Latin ' Vermis' and * Draco,' the Greek ' Spcuaop/ the Celtic 
' Draig'-— and the Persian ' Kirim.' Nor were the names alone of 
these monsters identical. The fictions of classical and Gothic an- 
tiquity agree equally in their generaV^CUributes, and particularly in 
that (more remarkable, perhaps, because underived fi-oi^ any ot- 
tural reference to their actually existing prototypes) which asagns 
to them the custody of hidden treasures. This is obvious in the 
dragon-guardians of the golden fleece, and of the fruit of the Hes- 
peridffi. Indeed, the idea was proverbially fiuniliar ; thus Martial 
(lib. 1£. Ep. 45.) reproaches a miser in the following terms, 

Incubasque gaze 
Ut magnus draco quern canunt poettR 
Custodem Scythicifuisie luci. 

And Pbssdrus puts a similar application (lib. 4. Fab. 19.) into the 
mouth of the fox, who, in digging its earth, 

Pervenit ad dracoms speluncam ultimam, 
Cu$todiebat qui thesauros abditos. 

The griflbns watching the gold ravished from them by the Arimaspi 
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18 a tale of the same class. In the romantic fictions'of Persia com- 
bats between heroes and dragons often occur. In the wars of that 
nation with the Roman empire we read "of the 'Persici dracones ' 
amodg its military standards : hence in the lower ages of the 
empire they were adopted by the Romans themselves, and' thus 
probably introduced among the Britons, whose Pendragon is said 
to have derived his title from their use. 

Belzoni found a similar tradition, of a serpent watching over an 
hoarded treasure, prevalent near the cataracts of the Nile at As- 
souan. 

But it is in the school of Northern fiction that these traits are 
most prominently developed, and in this quarter Saxo Grammati- 
cus (lib. %) has especially localized it. 

Insula nonlonge est pratnoltibus edita elivis 
CoUibus ara tegens et opima conscia prada ; 
Hie tenet eximium, mantis possessor, acervum 
Implicitus gyris Serpens, crebrisque reflexus 
Orbibus et cauda sinuosa volumina ducens, 
Multiplicesque agitans spiras virusque profundens. 

The story of the slaughter of one of these animals (or rather of 
Father transformed into that shape) by Sign^und the Wslsing, has 
been already mentioned as the subject of the song introduced by 
tiie Scop in Caiito XIV. of this poem. This adventure, as trans- 
ferred to his descendant Sigurdr Vobungr, constitutes the founda- 
tion of the principal cyclus of romantic story contiuned in the Edda. 
Id the Sigurdar Quida will be found a description of the con- 
flict of the hero and the monster— of his den and of its treasures, — 
among which were the helm of terror (£gishialmr)— ^resembling 
in the panic it struck into adversaries, no less than in name, the 
clasucal aegis, — a golden cuirass, and the sword Hrotta. 

There is a considerable similarity, in the close of the career of 
Beowulf by the agency of one of these monsters^ to the death of the 
Emperor Otnit, as recorded in the German Heldenbuch, who in 
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like manner, after a loog course of heroical adu^emeots, w«6 in- 
duced, by the dreadful ravages committed upon bis subjects by s 
brood of dragons, to reassume his arms (notwithstanding the earaeit 
remonstrances of his friends) in a war of ext^minatioD agufiit 
them. He succeeded in his object, but sacrificed his own life to 
its accomplishment. ' 

P. 74. The mariners 

That drive afar to sea, oft as they pass 
Still point to Beowulf's tomb. 

Compare Iliad H. 86. 

^iifm re ol '^ewrtaHriv eirt wXarei EXXf|<nroi^ry. 
Kai wore tic eiirgin Kai orpiyovwv avOpunra^v, 
Ni|i woXvKXfiSi wXewv eir! o&oira irorroy* 
'AvSpoc fnev ToSe S^fta waXai icarareftniftfroc. 

And Odyssey Q. 80. 

Meyai^ koi afivfwva rv/ijSoy 
Xeva/i€y 'Apyeiwv iepoc s^parot; Alyjifiratov 
'Arrp eiri ir/»ov)^ovirp iwl vXarei EXXttawoyrfff 
^'Qc icev TiiX€if>aviic eic woprofpw avSpamv eci|. 

P. 78. Having dispatched some of ike party to obtaiM from far 
the wood necessary for the funeral pile. Thus Homer Ibei 

♦. 110. 

arap Kpewv Aya/Aepprnv 

Ovpiiac T wrpv¥e koi avepacj aqefiew vAify, 

TlavtoOcp ■ ic.T.X. 

The whole subsequent narrative of the obsequies of BeowulC 
and especially the description of the construction of his tumulos, 
will remind the classical reader of the umilar rites as paid to Ft* 
troclus, jR. ♦ ; to Hector, //. C ; and to Achilles, Odyssey Q. 
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Indeed, in no part of their customs is that fistmily resemblance 
which pervades aknost all the European tribes^ and connects them 
with those of India^ more decidedly marked than in those which 
relate to the last honours paid by surviving piety to the dead. The 
SniXai of Greece, and the monumental stones of Scandinavia (see 
Keysler), — alike illustrate the conspicuous tower reared over the 
remains of the hero of the present poem : and we find the practice 
of committing arms and treasures to the same tomb with their 
transitory possessor (here instanced in the burial of a portion of the 
dragon's hoard) equally prevalent in Hellas (see the account of 
Periander the Coiinthian, Herodot Terpsichore 9i), in Scythia 
(Herodot. Melpomene 71), in Gaul (Caesar £. G. 6. 19)i and 
in most of the ancient European tribes. (See also for many similar 
examples in the North, the History of Snorro Sturleson.) Indeed, 
the community of feeling on this point extended so fieur, that we 
find the sacrifice of widows on the funeral piles of their husbands 
recommended in Scandinavia no less than in India. Thus in the 
Eddaic narratives of the Volsungr heroes, Brynhillda is recorded 
as so devoting herself to the manes of Sigurdr. Bartholinus 1. 2. 
c. 10 8c 13, may be consulted on these subjects. 

The practice of burning the dead appears to have continued 
aniong the Gothic tribes until their conversion to Christianity. It 
it expressly forbidden to the continental Saxons by an ordinance of 
Charlemagne yet extant. 
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W uil«£ the preceding pages were passiDg through the press, the 
hand of death imposed an abrupt terminatioD at once on these li- 
terary relaxations of an active leisure, and on those pursuits of 
higher moment and graver character which occupied, as they de- 
manded, the more serious attention of the Author. Had the design 
of the present work been completed, according to his c»iginal inten« 
tion^ a valuable manual of the poetry of the mother dialect of the 
Hnglish language would have been added to the stock of our litera* 
ture, and a greater degree of attention than it has yet excited might 
have been called forth towards a subject claiming^ at least, no mean 
d^ree of philological interest, and recommended to the student of 
tills country by those associations which bind nations, no less thao 
ixidividuals, to their ancestry. For the execution of the remaining 
jx>rtions of these ** Illustrations," the materials collected were large 
suid original, consisting more especially of transcripts from the MS« 
^volume of Saxon Poems bequeathed by Bishop Leomc to bis ca« 
t^edral church of Exeter ; but th^se were for the most part unac- 
c:ompanied by translation or comment, and formed in their actual 
9tate only the rough MSS., from whence characteristic specimens 
^would have been by a subsequent examination selected. Had the 
individual, upon whom the melancholy but yet gratifying task of 
editing these remains has devolved, been more highly qualified than, 
lie could feel himself to be for such a task, he would yet have de- 
clined an undertaking which must have issued in the compilation 
of a new work of his own, and deprived, in some measure, the pre- 
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sent volume of its most appropriate character, as a simple memorial 
of its accomplished author. He has therefore considered himself 
as precluded from any attempt to complete the whole design, and 
restricted to the object of arranging such of its scattered fragments 
as were extan^ in a state sufficiently prepared for immediate pub- 
hcation. Of these many have already been printed in the volumes 
of the jlrchaologia as communications to the Antiquarian Society. 
But it seemed desirable to collect these separate papers togetberi 
and thus to present a connected view of the contributions made to 
this single branch of literature by a departed scholar, remarkable 
for the extent and variety of attainments, which at the very period 
whto they might have promised to be most productive, were sud- 
denly arrested in their course ; and yet more happily remarkaUe 
for the due subordination of them all to objects and pursuits which 
alone could not be thus interrupted. 

In arranging these fragments it is the desire of the Editor to pre- 
serve, as far as possible, the composition of the Author without 
alteration or addition. They will, however, be disposed under the 
heads which they would have naturally occupied in the devdop- 
ment of the original design ; and such brief introductory notices 
will be prefixed, as may show the relative bearing of each, and ez« 
hibit a general outiine of that design, accompanied by specimeu 
of the several parts. In this form, the utility of the work, as a 
guide to the study of Saxon poetry, will, in a considerable degree, 
remain ; although the higher interest, which the taste of the author, 
could it have been exerted in the full illustration of the subjects 
thus nakedly indicated, was so well calculated to impart to tbeD, 
is indeed irremediably lost. 
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No. I. 



THE BATTLE OF FINSBOROUGH. 



A FRAGMENT. 



INTRODUCTOKY NOTICE BY THE EDITOR. 

*» 

This fragment claims the next place to Beowulf, not only as 

having constituted a portion of a similar historical romance^ but 

because the very action to which it relates forms the subject of one 

of the songs introduced by the minstrel of Hrothgar in that poem. 

(See the end of the l6th and beginning of the 17th Canto, and the 

. Notes.) The history to which it refers appears to, be (so far as it 

can be collected from these sources, which are not without 

considerable obscurity) that of a war between the Danish Scyld* 

iogs then subject to Healfdane, and led by his thane Hengest, 

and the Frisian Eotens or^utes, whose king Fm the son of Folc- 

Wald is besieged in his royal city, called from himself Finsham or 

Pinsburh. 

In the poem of Beowulf the minstrel commences his song on this 
subject by describing the grief of Hildeburh, who seems to have 
been the queen of Fin, and whos^ son Hnaef had been slain in a 
battle issuing in the defeat of he;r husband, and followed by an 
inglorious treaty, in which he was obliged to surrender half his 
dominions, and pay ample tribute. The queen obtains leave to 
Celebrate the obsequies .of her son; and according to the custom of 
the.age. commits his body to the flames. It should further appear 
Uiat the.terms of this treaty were violated by Fm ; fQr we.find that 
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after the inteival of a winter, when the sea was again fit for nan- 
gaUon, Hengest undertook a second expedition against the dty of j 
Fin, who fell in its defence, his queen being led captive to Deo- t 
niark in the victor's train. ^ 

The present Fragment appears to relate to the event of this se- 
cond expedition, and describes the final attack of Finsburfa, after a 
defence protracted through five days. 

It was discovered by the celebrated Hickes, on a single leaf 
bound up with a MS; volume of Homilies preserved in the Archie- 
piscopal Library of Lambeth, whence he transcribed and pub- 
lished it in the first volume of his Thes. lAng* Septentr, p. \9^ 
without a translation. 

It was republished in the present form, with a literal Latin and 
metrical English veruon, as a communication from the author of 
these lUustraUohs to the Bibliographia Briiamdca. 

At that time, however, the author had enjoyed no opportune 
of consulting the parallel narradve recorded in the poem of Beo- 
wulf ; and the imperfection and consequent obscurity of the frag- 
ment itself, in its unillustrated state, led him erroneously to con- 
sider Hengest as a Saxon chiefuun, and the wounded leader meD- 
tioned in the concluding lines as having been the general of the 
invaders ; whereas it seems almost certain that Fm himself, the 
king of the besieged city, must be the party meant. The editor 
has therefore been induced to make the few substitutions pointed 
out in the notes ; and in one or two other lines has altered ''our 
chief" to " the chief," with the same view. 

If the editor is not deceived, the fragment in the Exeter MS. 
describing a ruined city once the abode of the Eotens,. entirely d^ 
solated by war and fire, probably relates to the same destructioo 
of Fmsburh. This fragment is included among the spedmens ei* 
tracted from the MS. in question in a subsequent article, of thii 
Appendix. 

In the present fragment (according to the translator's conceptioo 
of its meaning) the commander of the besieging army is represeoled 
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ssiog and receiving an answer from ike leader stationed 
incipal gate of the fortification, in a manner which may 
mind the reader of some of the dialogues which Homer has 
ally put into the mouths of his contending heroes. 



# • « 

nas byma% 
leoSrode 
3 jeonj cyninj. 
ne dajalS eastun^ 
draca ne fleojeS, 
'ISisse healle, 
ne byrnalS. 
ibrBberalS, 
sinjalS, 
^rsejhamai 
idu hlynneV, 
efte *oncwyB. 
leS iSes mona 
under wolcnum. 
iiS wea-deeda, 



* «' * * 
- - -/ accendit 
Nunquam clamavit 
Exercitusjuvenis rex. 
Neqtie elucescit (dies) ab oriente, 
Nee belli draco volat^ 
tiec exercitus aula, 
Pinnacula accendit. 
Sed exercitus egrediiur, 
Folucres cantant, 
Strepit cicada, 
Belli trabs resonate 
Clypeo cuspis alliditur. 
Nuncfulget luna 
Errans sub nubibus. 
Nunc surgunt doloris acta. 



ixBCt meaning of the whole of this first clause is somewhat ohscure. 
il purport, however, appears to be either that no warlike demonstra- 
e made during the daytime, or that the army, while preparing for 
hing to its nocturnal attack (the sun not having yet appeared iiL the 
ceeded at first silently and without violence, 
metaphor, by which the arrow is described in this line, may remind 
cal reader of a similar expression in the splendid passage which 
( has put into the mouth of Apollo in his Eutnenidet : 1. 176. 

lis and in all other places where the article does not appear to be 
denuauirwtwe, I have omitted to translate it. 
word I apprehend to be compounded of ' on/ fuper, and * cwedaa/ 
tare. It will then mean sounds upon. 
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Be "Sisne ibices niS 
FremmaD willa'S. 

Ac oDwacnijeaS nu 
WijeDd mine. 
Habba'S eowre landa. 
Hie jeaS on ellen, 
Winda'S on orde,- 
Wesa'S on mode. 
Da arras masni^ 
Goldhladen "Sepi ; 
Gyrde bine his swurde. 
Da to dura eodon 
DrihUice cempan 
SijeferS and Eaha, 
Hyra sword jetujon. 
And »t oSrum durum 
Ordlaf and Gu«laC 
And Henjest sylfe 
H wearf hrm on laste. 
Da 2yt Garulf 
Gu&re styrode, 
D»t he swa fireoUc feorh 
Forman si%e 
To iSsere healle durum. 
Hyrsta ne bteran. 
^ Nu hyt nrSa heard 
Any man wolde. 
Ac he fhejn ofer eal 
Undeaminja 



Qtttf hujus popuU inkmeiiia 

Perficere debet. 

Sed expergiuitur mme 

Bellator mtut. 

Habet vesiram terram, 

Ahi graditur in virtuUf 

Versatur in principatu, 

Sapienf est in consilio. 

Tune furgebai plurimus 

Juro omattu ductor ; 

jlccinxit sibi gladium. 

Tune ad fares ibant 

Nobiles bellatares 

Sigeferth et Eaha, 

Sibi gladium accinxeruni, 

Et ad alias portas 

Ordlaf et Guthlaf, 

Et Hengist ipse 

Ferebat se gressu. 

Tunc etiam Garulfus 

Gutherum exdtabat, 

{Ita) ut ille adeopromptus irtt 

Prima tempore {vel primo in loco) 

Ad aula partas. 

Omamenta nangerduint* 

Nunc {dicere) hoc praRum grete 

Quispiam vellet. 

Sed ille rogabat super amna 

Elatd voce (palam) 



1 I have ventured to supply the word dieere in the Latin, and to give the 
passage a turn somewhat different in the English translation. PossiUjl 
may have been mistaken in both. 
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^ Deonnod hsdleS, 

Hwa 'Ba duru heolde. 

'' Si^eferS is min nama/' cweS 

he; 
*' Ic eom • Sec^eDa leod 
* Wrecten wide cuiJ. 
F»la ic weuna ^ebad 
Heordra bilda. 
*De is jyt herwitod. 
SwofSer "Su sylf to me 
*Secean wylle?" 
Da wsss on healle 
Wel-slihta jehlyn, 
Sceolde-celflMkborS 
Geoumon handa, 
Banheim berstan, 
Buruh^lu dynede. 
OS »t "Sodre juiSe 
Garulf ^ecranj, . 
Ealra asrest 
EorSbuendra, 



4€ 



! it 



Jmatus (caru8 animi) dux 
Quu portam teneret. 

Sigeferth est mihi nomen,** itit 
quit : 

Ego sum Saxonici popUU 
Defensor lati notus. 
Multos ego labores pertuli 
Difficilium praliorum. 
Hoc est adhuc exercitui notum. 
Tune ipse me 
Qtutrere cupis*^^ 
Tuncfuit inauld 
Bellica stragis tumultus, 
Clypei concavi lignum 
Arripiebant manibus, 
Ossa cranU {ga[esd)Jindebantp 
Arcis tecta resonabant. 
Donee in bello 
Garulfus occidit. 
Omnium excellentissimus 
Terram incolentium. 



^ I have both here and in the English considered the word * Deormod' 
merely as an epithet It may, however, be a proper name. 

* ' Secjena leod * will hardly bear the interpretation of the text : it should 
radier be translated * of the host of the soldiers/ There seems to be no autho- 
rity for connecting the Saxons with the subject of this poem ; the tribes con- 
cerned were, as we learn from Beowulf, on one side Danish Spyldings, on 
the other Frisian Jutes.— Ed. 

^ This word does not occur in Lye*s Dictionary. It probably signifies cham" 
pion, from ' wrecan,' exercere, defenders — * Weuna,' in the next line, is in the 
same predicament I have supposed it to be derived fix)m the same root 
with ' winnan' and ' wonian,' laborare, deficere. 

* Weuna ' is probably an error for * weana,' ajfiktums, — Ed. 

* I am by no means certain that my transladon of this line is cprrect. 

^ The word ' secean ' here is somewhat ambiguous ; it may signify either 
ic aiiaek, or to yield to. 

N 
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Gu^lafes sunu. 

Ymbe hyne godra Ma 

Hwearflacra hrser^ 

Hrasfen wandrode 

Sweart and sealo brun. 

Swurd leoma stod, 

Swyloe eal Fiimsburuh 

FyrenawaBre. 

Ne^egiepiic 

N»fre wurSlicor 

^t wera hilde. 

Sixti; sijebeorna 

Sel 'jebaBrann^ 

Ne Defre swa noc hwitne medo 

Sd foi^ldan. 

Donne ' hnsefe ^Idan, 

His hsBjstealdas, 

Hi; fuhton fif dajas, 

Swa byra nan ne feol 

DribtJesiVa. 

Ac bi; %a dtiru beoldon. 

Da ^ewat faim ^wund badleS 

On was; puijan ; 



GutJdqfiJUius. 

Circa ilium fortes fnalti 

Caduci mariebantur. 

Corvus vagabatur 

^iger et salicis imtarjiucus. 

Gladii coruscatio comtitit 

Tanquam omnis Finsburga 

Accensa esset. 

Non audivi ^o 

Unquam sptetabtHorem 

In bellopugnam. 

Sexaginta victoria JUU 

Pro auld stabant, 

Nunquam adeo ulld ex parte me£ 

Aulam (ut) traderent. 

Tuncjuvenes anro omatif 

Ejus {sdl. Hengisti) primarii, 

Pugnabant quinque dies, 

Ita ut eorum nemo caderet 

Principis'sociorum. 

Sed illi adhuc portam tenebant* 

Tunc accingebat se vulneratusiux 

Infugam (viam) recipere; 



1 The grammatical construction of these lines requires that * hner ' should 
be considered as a substantive governing the preceding genitives. It b pn>' 
bably an error of transcription for * hrsew/ which will make the sense, ' anood 
him v^BLS the corpse of many a brave fallen warrior/— £d. 

* From ';ebeor;an/ teroare. I am uncertain as to the exact cmi st nictka, 
though not as to the general purport, of the next line. 

^ ' Hnsf ' appears fix)m Beowulf to be the proper same of the son of Hil- 
deburh slain in the first batde there recorded. I cannot, however, substttute 
a version satisfactory to myself for that in the text.-— £d. 

* This is given by Lye as the participle of 'wundan,' to wound. It ip- 
pears rather to be the participle of * wunian/ languort t^ffici, from 
the secondary verb 'wundan' is derived. 
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Saede ^t his byrne 
Abrocen wsere 
'Here sceorpum hror, 
And eac wses his helm iSyrl. 

Da bine sona frsepii 
Folces hyrde 
Hu "Sa wi^end hyra 
Wunda ^enseson. 
OS^Se hwiB'Ser iSsera hyssa 
* * * * 



Dixit quod ejus hrica 
Fracta erat 

Exercitus actttis (telis) caduca 
Et etiam erat ejus galea pern* 

trata. 
Tunc illi did quarebant 
PopuU pastorem 
Quomodo tunc ducem mum 
Fulneribus ievarent. 
Aut ubi sua 

* * * * 



THE FIGHT OF FINSBURG. 

The sun had climb'd the eastern sky; — 
But not by day the youthful band 

May hear their leader's battle cry. 
Nor yet, on Fmsburg's fatal strand, 

The warrior's winged serpent fly : 
Pauses from blood the foeman's hand, 
Not strives he yet to fire yon hall's proud canopy. 

Sweetly sung the birds of night, 
The wakeful cricket chirrup'd loud. 

And now the moon, serenely bright;, 
Was seen beneath the wandering cloud. 

Then roused him ^wift the deadly foe. 

To deeds of slaughter and of woe. 



' The construction of this line is somewhat obscure. 

N2 * 
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Now beneath the javeUn's stroke 

I'be buckler's massy drcle rung. 
Anon the chains of slumber broke 
That chiefiam great and good^ 
He whose high praise fills every tcMigue, 
First in valour as in blood. 
The matchless Hengist to the battle woke. 



Uprose in that eventful tide 

Full many a warrior brave. 
And don'd his armour's golden pride. 

And girt his gUttering glaive. 
At the high hall's portal wide. 

Foremost of the noble band, 

Sigvart and £ha proudly stand. 
Where other pass the foe might find, 
Ordlaf watch'd with Guthlaf join'd. 
Garulf next with fiery speed 
Roused Guthere firom the slumberer's bed. 
No care of dress their steps delay'd. 
Each grasp'd in haste his shining blade. 
And fierce the brother warriors flew 
To guard the hall's high avenue. 
He that prides him in the fight. 
Had joy'd to see that gallant sight. 



And now in accents loud 
The foeman's chieftain bold and proud 
Sought what thane or batde lord 
At the high gate kept watch and ward. 

'' Sigvart is here/' the champion cried, 

'' Sigvart oft in battle tried. 
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Known to all the warrior train 
Where spreads the ^ Frisian's wide domain. 
Now, chieftain, turn thee to the fight," 
Or yield thee to the * Jutish might." 

Soon the tented haUs among 

Loud the din of slaughter rung ; 

Closer now each hostile band 

Grasps the shield with eager hand. 

And many a chief is doom'd to feel 

Through helm and head the griding steel. 

First in that disastrous plain 

Guthlaf's valiant son was slain. 

Where Garulf lies untimely dead ' 

Many a fated hero bled. 

There to seek his destined food, 
The dark and willow pinion'd raven stood : 

And far around that field of blood 
The sword's dread radiance beam'd to heaven. 
It seem'd as though that mom had given 

All Finsburg to the ravening fiame. 

Ne'er heard I yet of fight might claim 
A nobler or a sadder name. 

At the high hall a chosen band. 

Leaders brave that shine afeur, 
Full sixty sons of victory stand 

In all the golden pomp of war : 
Little think they to forgo 
The hall of mead for that proud foe. 

I have here substituted Frisian's for < Saxon V in order to render it con- 
snt with the real narrative. — Ed. 
Substituted for < Saxon.'— Ed. 
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Five Uve-long days the batde's sound 

Was heard bjr Finsburg's earth-raised mound, 

Yet undiminished and unquell'd 

That hero band the portal hekU 

Till bleeding from the ^ Scylding^s blade 

'The City's loni lus fear betray'd. 

And told, in accents of despair. 

How broken helm and corslet reft 

Defenceless to the stroke had left 

His head and bosom bare. 
Then sought the vanquish^ 'train relief 
And safety for their wounded cinef. 



> Substituted for 'Saxon.'— Ed. 

* Substituted for 'our focmsn's k)rd/-— £d. 

^ Substituted for 'foe.'— En. 
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SPECIMENS FROM THE JUNIAN C^DMON. 



INTRODUCTORT NOTICE BT THE EIHTOR. 

The account handed down in Bede's Ecclesiastical History, of 
the ancient Saxon poet Csedmon, and the undoubted fragment 
of his composition there preserved to us, have already been fully 
iK>ticed in the beginning of this work : — thepoen^s which form the 
present article are of a more problematical character. They con- 
stitute a metrical paraphrase of the Book of Genesis and some 
other parts of the Old Testament, extant in a MS. of the tenth 
century, preserved in the Bodleian Library^, but unfortunately 
destitute of the author's name. Junius, who published at Amster- 
dam, in 1655, an edition of this work (which has since become of 
the greatest rarity), was, from the identity of the subjects with 
those which we know, upon the authori^ ,of Bede, to have occu- 
pied Csedmon's muse, induced to ascribe it without hesitation to 
that author; and it may be added, in' support of his opinion, that 
the internal evidence, arising from a comparison of the undoubted 
firagment as before given and the Paraphrase in question, is, so far 
as it goes, favourable*; the same poetical ornaments and form of 



^ Junius XI. a small folio on parchment, with several illuminations, from 
which a series of engravings on copper was made some years since, the ori- 
ginal plates being now in the possession of Mr. Ellis of the British Museum. 
The MS. is in two different bands — ^the first portion apparently of the close 
of the tenth century, the latter of the eleventh. 

« It will be remembered that ^lis fragment consists only of ei^teen short 
lines. We have the following epithets of the Deity, all of firequeot occurrence 
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construction being common to both : yet it must at the same time 
be acknowledged, that there eusts so high a degree of uniformity io 
these respects throughout the great mass of Saxon poetiy, that the 
argument cannot be considered as deciuve ; for on sinular grounds 
-we should also be led to ascribe the greater part of the Exeter MS. 
and very many other Saxon poems (without any ancient authority 
for so doing) to the same claimant : and the s^le even in Beowulf 
(which, from the subject, must in all probabiliQr be referred t^ the 
Dano-Saxon period, and therefore be placed three or four cen- 
turies later than the age of Cedmon,) exhibits the same general 



in tfie paniphrase^Heofon rices weard, Eoe Drihteo, Halij Sdppendy Moo- 
eynnes weard, Frea .Slxnihtij. Indeed, there b scarcely a ungle phrase dnt 
is not common to both the compositions, and the sam^ identity prevails in 
their whole structure. The exordium of the Paraphrase conveys encdy 
the same thought as the Hymn cited by Bede, clothed nearly in the mrj 
same expressions. 

Us is riht mioel Nobis est masM aquum 

Dast we rodera weard, Qdontm autodem, 

Wereda wuldor Cininj, Foptdorum gloHotum Rtgem, 

IVordum herijen. Verbis celebrare, 

Modumlufien; Jnimis aiiktre ; 

He is maegna sped, IIU vel potentibus atgimtento esi, 

Heafod ealra Oqmt omnium 

Heah jesceafta, Quoiquot txcdsa tuni creata, 

Frea almihtij. Rector omn^totens, 

Nas him fruma sfre Nonjuit ei prtHc^ivm vnqmam 

Orjeworden, AntiquUits progeniivm, 

Ne nu code cywlS Negue dehincfius 



Eoean Drihtnes. JEtemo Domino. 

Us is much right that we heaven's guardian Lord, 
The King in glory o'er his hosts supreme. 
Praise with our lips, and in our hearts adoie. 
Source of all power, of all his noblest works 
Himself the nobler head, Almi^ty Prince I 
To him beginning none of days was wrought 
Before, nor change nor end approacheth nigh 
The' eternal Ruler's ever-duriog sway. 
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ttures. Hickes and Wanle; have, on these grounds, dissented 
>m the opimon of Jumus, and are rather willing to asciibe these 
oductioDH to some unknown Dano-Saxon Scald, than to the 
Iher of Anglo-Saxon poetry. Their amative, however, does not 
ipear to be better supported than his affirmative j for the distinc- 
» whidi they both assign between the pure and Dano-Saxon 
fles is assuredly one rather of individual genius, or of particular 
assee of poetry, than of the schools of difiereot ages. It consists 

the absence of poetical ornament and diction. When an author, 
>m the nature of bis subject, (as Alfred in his versioa of the moral 
id philosophical poetr7 of Boetbius,) or from his incapacity for any 
iog better, writes in a style little elevated above theordinaiy tenour 

prose, they select lum as one of the spring-heads of the "pure 
ejl of Saxon undefiled." ThuH a tedious description of Durham, 
lucb has nothing of poetry excepting the metrical arrangement, 

pnused as genuine and sterling ; but if the bard should attempt 
e inveruons and figures of a loftier strain, he is immediately set 
>wn as a Dano-Saxc». Since, however, the fragment of the ge- 
line Cndmoo possesses, in a lugh degree, the same characteristic 
atures, their conclusions rest on an assumption which ap- 
tm to be untenable. As we learn from Bede that Csd- 
lOD was the head of an extensive school of imitators, who adopted 
im as their great model, should we not rather infer that the pecu- 
irities in question were derived fmta that source, and always 
lariE the compositions in which they occur, ifnot as those of Cted- 
ton himself, at least as those of the Cedmoniao school? 

The question, therefore, whether the Bodleian MS. exhibits the 
muine remains of the great haad of that school, or of some one 
song its later disdples, must be considered as undecided, and, 
oless some more perfect copy should be discovered (an event not 
I be hoped for), incapable perhaps of decision, except in bo far as 
le merit of many portions of the Paraphrase, and especially of the 
irrative of the fall of our first parents, may induce us rather to 
clioe to the former (pinion. 
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The contents of the MS., which has given occasioD to these i»> 
maris, may be thus briefly analysed : 

1. The first portion^ after an exordium of thanksgiving to the 
great Creator, relates the fall of a portion of the angdic host, tod 
the design of the Deity to replenish the void thus occanoned intdi 
cnation by a better and holier race ;— the consequent productioo 
of this earthly system by the successive operations of six days istbea 
closely, yel not without the addition of poetical ornament, pann 
phraaedfromthefirstchapter of Genesis. But a chasm in the MS. 
httB interrupted the narrative at the close of the third day's woik. 
It recommences with the formation of Eve, and a description of 
Paradise, being again mudlated in the prohibitory charge which 
viraa made the test of obedience to its inhabitants. Xhia occupies 
the first five pages of the Jupian edition, and may be consideiedsi 
introductory. 

2. The paraphrast then enters upon what seems originally to 
have formed a distinct narrative, having for its subject tbe'M of 
man, ushered in by a repetition (but more in detail) of the drcuiBh 
stances already introduced in the exordium ^, of the pride, lebellioD, 
and punishment of Satan and his powers ; and, with a resembiaooe 
to Milton so remarkable that much of this portion might be almost 
literally translated by a cento of lines from that great poet, he 
introduces us to the debates of the fallen angels, and ascribes to their 
prince a speech of much spirit and character, although nijured bj 
the repetitions common to the poetry of a rude period. In this. 



^ Another Northern work, the I^mMwr Regale, written in the Icdio£c 
dialect by an uncertain author, probably about the latter half of die twdfik 
century, contains a prose account of the fkllen angeb and temptatioo of 
Adam, which may be compared with this of Csedmon. In the earlier ptft 
the resemblance b considerable, especially in the speech ascribed to Sttin; 
but afterwards the likeness ceases, for Satan is described as accompanied by 
personifications of the principal vices — envy, hatred, firaud, avarice, ambitioo, 
voluptuousness, &c. 
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SataOy after iDdignant muimurs at his ftte^ exhorts his companions, 
>y the memory of past benefits, to aidin soothing his pnns by pm« 
curing that voageance against the new favourites of Heaven^ which 
lie fiery fetters bound indissolubly upon his own limbs (but, as it 
ifaould seem, upon his alone) deprived him of the possibility of at- 
«npting in person. One of. the associate fiends (as may be ga- 
hered from the context, fiir the MS. is here again mutilated) 
locepts the task, and under the disguise of the serpent becomes 
lie tempter^ of our first parents, with whom he enters upon a long 
dialogue, representing himself as an emissary fixmi the Deity, com- 
oiisnoned to charge them to partake of the tree of death. Adam re<« 
hats to credit his pretensions ; but Eve yidds to his threats of the 
vengeance of Heaven, provoked by the incredtdi^ with which its 
nessenger had beeb received ; and' to the compliments whidi he 
idroitly insinuates to her own superior prudence— -a quality, how« 
nwtar, in which the poet more than hints hb opinion of her deficiency : 
>^the fiend casts over her a- magical delusion, by which be induces 
ler to beUeVe at the moment when she has eaten the forbidden 
iruit, that all her faculties are expanded, that a celestial Ugh t shines 
kitniod her, and that her sphere of vision is so eiriarged as to pene- 
rate throughout the universe, even to the throne where the Deity 
itteth, in the south-eastern regions* of the heavens, encircled by 

^ Thb distinction between Satan and the Tempter I cannot trace to any 
>lder source whence the paraphrast may be supposed to have borrowed it ; 
>ossibly it may have been suggested by die phrase ^ Satan and the Old Ser- 
[>ent,^ occurring in die Reveladons. 

* Can the direction of Chrisdan churches towards this pomt of the com- 
pass have led to this singular localization of the throne of Deity ? As opposed 
to ity we find the rebel angels described by oor poet as intending to erect a 
rival seat of power in the north-west. The idea which attributes the north 
\o this latter purpose is very common, and perhaps derived from receiving li- 
terally a figiuative passage in Isaiah, xiv. 12. To this Milton alludes, P. £. 
r. 689, ** Where we possess the quartersof the north.'' But the addition of 
the west is, I believe, peculiar to the Saxon paraphrast Bishop Newton's 
lote on the passage above cited in his edition of Milton, commences with a 
lalvete sufficiendy amusing : ^ Some have thought that Milton intended, but 
: dare say he was above intending here, a reflection on Scotland J* 
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bia aogek. Her representations and persuasions succeed in shaldiig 
the resolution of her husband ; and the tempter prepares to return 
to his prince, exulting in the triumphant revenge which be is aboot 
to cany back as an alleviaUon to the torments of hell. The misery 
and remorse of Adam, and the judgement of the Dri^, are then 
briefly described. This portion of the paraphrase (wl^ch here, in- 
deed, rather claims the title of an original poem) extends from tfae 
5th to the 24th page of the printed edition. From the awkward- 
ness of its connection with the narrative of the creation, the repe- 
tition of the story of the Men angels, and tiie change of metre ob- 
servable near its commencement \ as well as from the cootrsst 
which it exhibits to the meagre style of much of the following pa- 
raphrase, it seems to have formed originally a distinct compositioo, 
which perhaps the paraphrast of a later age has worked up into 
his fabric. * Its form and character is remarkably dramatic ; and if 
we had any reasons for supposing that representations of scriptiinl 
histories analogous to the mysteries of a later period were then 
known, we might almost beUeve it to have been written with tint 
view. 

3. The subsequent histories of Cun and Abel, and of the pa- 
triarchs, both before and after the flood, to the dose of the life of 
Abraham, are regularly narrated in almost literal and undeconted 
versions of the scriptural accounts ^ ; the only attempts to intro- 
duce ornaments of a more poetical character occurrii^ in the oar- 
rative of tiie Deluge, and of the battle of the kings against Sodom. 
This portion terminates in the 63rd page of the printed editioo. 



> See the spedmens of the longer Caedmonian lines in the Introdndoiy 
Essay on Saxon Metre. 

* For example, ^'Of that race was Cainan, next after Enoa, the supicmt 
ruler, the protector, and instructor; he had even 70 winters ere a son anise 
to him; then was in the land an heir begotten to the race of Cainan,Mahbei 
was he named; after tiiat, 840 winters, the son of Enos increased with mm 
the number of his progeny. He had in all 900 winters, and 10 abo ite 
he departed this world.** 
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4. By an abrupt transitioD, the paraphrast passes at once from 
braham to Moses, and records the miracles wrought upon the 
ad of Egypt, and the overthrow of Phalraoh's host in the Red Sea. 
I this part, which extends to p. 72, the style again becomes more 
lirited. 

5. Hence by another hasty advance, in which the fortunes of 
le Israelites from the age of Moses to that of Daniel are slightly 
luded to in a few lines, apparently added for the purpose of af- 
rding a connecting Unk between two compositions originally de- 
ched, we are conducted to a paraphrase of the contents of the 
"st five chapters of the latter prophet, including also the apocryphal 
3ng of the Three Children, extending to page 92, and ending 
>ruptly in the middle of the speech of Daniel to Belshazzar. Here 
e older hand- writing of the MS. ceases, the following portion 
nng of a diflferent and more modern, though still ancient cha- 
icter. 

6. This appended part consists of an entirely distinct poem, the 
incipal subject of which is the triumphant entrance into Hades by 
hrist, familiarly known in the middle ages under the tiUe of the 
[arrowing of Hell. But this is introduced by several long harangues 
' Satan and his angels, reproaching themselves and each other 
ith their crime and its consequent punishment, so little connected 
ith the sequel or with each other, and so inartificially thrown to- 
sther, as rather to resemble an accumulation of detached frag- 
ments than any regular design. After these speeches, the poet 
igresses to the moral inference that man may acquire, by his con- 
jct, either joy with the angels above, or tormeilt in the society of^ 
lese fiends — expatiating on either alternative. He then proceeds to 
ate that the knowledge that Christ should descend to Hell to redeem 
IS people, was an especial cause of grief to Lucifer. The dread of 
le fiends, and the joy of the captive spirits of men, at the accom-» 
ishment of that great event, are next described. While the victo- 
[>us Redeemer prepares to lead forth his ransomed saints. Eve 
Idresses him, bewailing the consequences of her transgression. 
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and sui^cating bis aid to deliver henelf and her ofipring, since 
for that purpose he had^ from her daughter Mary, assumed tbe 
nature of man. Christ having accomplished this ddiv^Bnce, in 
turn recapitulates what he had endured and done for that purpose. 
His several appearances to his disciples afier his resurrectioo, the 
institution of baptism, and his asceuMon, briefly follow ; and the 
consideration of his present station at the right hand of the Eteroal 
Father, is made to introduce that of his future and final judgemeot 
By an abrupt and singular transitioui the poet having described die 
hymns of the glorifled spirits in heaven to their Lord, turns bad 
to his temptation, with the observation, ''This is the same Lord who 
died and endured temptation for us/' With this, and the return of 
the baffled Tempter to his prison-house, the MS. concludes. 
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SPEECH OF SATAN. 



<< Is "Sses aenja styde, 
(Ungelic swiSe 
Dam odrum 
De we aer cu'Son 
Hean on heofon rice) 
De me min hearra onla; i 
Deah we hine 
For "Sam alwaldan 
A^an ne moston, 
Romi^an ures rices. 
Msf% he iSeah 



** Estne hie itdquus locus, 

{Dissimilis valde 

nUs aliis 

Qua nos oUm novimus 

AUi in codorum regno) 

Quo me mens Dominus deirudit^ 

Siquidem nos eos 

Per Ilium omnipoteniem 

Possidere non debemus, 

Coacti cedere e regno nostro. 

Nan ille siquidem 
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e us baefS^befidled 

tobotme 

"Saere batan, 

m rice benumea. 

5 bit ^emearcod 

Doncynne 

isettanne. 

De is sor^a ma^ty 

\.dam sceal, 

BBS of eorSan jeworbt, 

e stroD^lican 

^ebealdan, 

in bim on wynne, 

ve $13 wite 'Solien, 

n on Sisse belle. 

a ! abte ic 

I banda jeweald, 

noste ane tid 

treorSan, 

in ane winter stunde. 

s ic mid "Bis werode — 

^jaB me ymbe 

)enda, - 

S racentan sal. 

n ricesleas ! 

alS me swa bearde 

clomraas 

I befanjen. 

s fjr micel 

and neo'Sone, 

ie ^eseab* 

in landscipe. 



Jurefedt, 

Quod ilk nos oppressit 

Igne in abysso 

Gehenna hujus torridi, 

(Et) calorum regnum abstulit. 

lllud designavit 

Humanogeneri 

In possessionem. 

Hoc ndhi est dolor maximus, 

Qudd Adamus debet 

Quifuit e terrdfabricatus 

Meam potentem 

Sedem possidere, 

Fore ilium in gaudio, 

Et nos hanc vindictampati 

Pcmam in hoc inferno. 

Me miserum! si habuerim 

Mearum manuum potentiam, 

Et possem in aliqmd temporis 

Hinc evadere, 

Sit {licet) unum {tantum) hyber- 

num tempus. 
Tunc ego cum hoc exerdtu — 
Sedjacet circum me 
Ferrea catena, 
Deprimit vinculorum nexus. 
Sum regno destitutus! 
Tenent me adeo validi 
Gehenme vincula 
Fortiter obstringendo. 
Hie est ignis multus, 
Suprd et infrd, 
Ego nunquam vidi 
Tetrius spectaculum. 
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Li; ne aswamaiS^ Flamma rum languescii 

H&t ofer belle. Torrida super Gehamanu 

Me babbaiS brinja ^espon;, Mihi annulis constructa 

Sli% hearda sal Mordacibus caiena 

SiiJes amynred." Gressus impedivit" 



** Is tbis tbe hateful place (unlike indeed 
Tbose seats we once in beaven's bigb kingdom knew) 
To wbicb the conqueror chains me, never more, 
Expelled by him, the' Almighty one^ to gain 
That realm ! How hath he wronged us of our rights 
That the dread flames of this infernal gulf 
Pours full upon us, and denies us heaven ! 
That heaven, alas, he desUnes to receive 
The sons of men : 'ds this that grieves me roost, 
That Adam, he the eartbbom, should possess 
My glorious seat ; that he should live in joy, 
And we in hell's avenging horrors pine. 
O that my bands were free, that I might hence 
But for a time, but for a winter's day ! 
Then with this host : but that these knotted chains 
Encompass, that these iron bands press on me. 
O ! I am Idngdomless ; hell's fetters cling 
Hard on each limb : above, beneath, the flame 
Fierce rages : sight more horrible mine eyes 
Ne'er yet have witness'd. O'er these scorching deeps 
The fire no respite knows : the strong foi^d chain. 
With ever-biting links, forbids my course.'' 
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n. 

THE UNIViERSAL DELUGE. 

8 the original of this passage is printed as a specimen of the 
ical structure of Saxon poetry in the Introductory Essay on 
subject, it is unnecessary to repeat it in this place. 

The Lord sent ndn from heaven, and, o*er the land 
Wide wasting, bad the whelming torrents rush. 
Dark from the' abyss, with hideous roar burst forth 
Tlie' imprisoned waters. Ocean heaved his tide 
High o'er its wonted limits. Strong was he 
And mighty in his wrath, that on the plains 
Poured that avenging stream, and swept to death. 
Wide through the reakns of earth, a sinful race- 
Now o'er each dwelling-place of man the wave 
Spread desolation, for the Lord fulfiU'd 
His anger upon mortak. Fifty days. 
And fifty nights continuous that dark flood, 
Fear*stnick and fainting, drove them to their doom. 
Vepgeance and death in all their terrors raged. 
The heaven-commission'd waters on all flesh 
Work'd the dread punishment of lawless lust. 
Fearful and wild where'er beneath the sky 
Earth spreads her ample confines, the swift stream 
O'er-towered the mountuns, and, secure meanwhile. 
With all her inmates bore the sacred bark. 
Sped by the power that' bad creation rise. 
So swell'd the flood that soon its buoyant load 
The watery waste encompass'd ; — ^fearless then 
Of hunger or of harm they rode at large 
Beneath heaven's canopy ; — the billow's rage 

o 
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Touched not that fated vessel — for thdr Lord 
Was with them still — the Holy one preserved them. 
Full fifteen cubits o'er' the mountain heights 
The sea-flood rose and drank the force of man.' 
Wondrous and awful was that work of wrath. 

' They were cut offfrom men, and none was near themi 
Save Him that reigns above ;— all else on earth 
The whelming host of waters covered wide. 
That aik alone the^ Almighty one uphdd. 



UL 



THE OVERTHROW OF PHARAOH AND THE 

EGYPTIANS IN THE RED SEA. 

[Page 72.] 

FOLC W8SS afiered, Populusfuii pavefaduif 

Flod e2sa becwom. Fhtetus terribilis supervadi ea 

Castas ^eomre SpirUus murmuranits 

Geofon^'dea'Se-hweop. Dabant mortis-ululahim. 

Waeron beorh-hUISu Erant tumulorum apices 

Bloderbcjitemed. Sanguine fumantes. 

Holm heolfine spaw. Mare cruorem evamebat, 

Hream wss on yiSum. Lamentatio erat super midas. 



* The poetical feeling of the Translator has here, I fear, seduced him inii 
an incorrect version ; the original ** fiftena stod. deop ofer duntim. m iract 
Jlod, mannes etna,** is simply — ** the drenching seapflood stood fifteen dbdicf 
over the hills,'' monnes elna is the usual name for this measure^ Ed. 

« Noah and hb fiunily—The abruptness of the transition here n^ 
striking. 
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' wepnaful 


^ AquA armorum pleni 


ist astah. 


Gurgitis caligo ariebatur. 


1 Egypte 


Erant' JEgypti 


cyrde. 


Retrd versi, 


forhti^ende. 


Fugiebant pavidi, 


jeton. 


TimorempenUits senserunt. 


D here blealSe 


Vellet exerdtus lubenter 


findan. 


Damum reparare, 


rearS gnornra ; 


Superbia eorum erat dgectior 


1 


facta ; 


ijeo jenap 


lUos iterum corripuii 


Sa ^ewealc, ^ 


Terribilisfluctuum volutaiio, 


T aeni; becwom 


Neque inde ulli redibant 


to hame. 


Bellatores domum. 


indan beleac 


Sedpone occludebat eos 


mid-wflBje. 


Fatum in medio cursu. 


' waejas lajon 


Vbi modd viafuerai aperia 


Qod^ode : 


Marefurebat : 


. W8BS adrenced. 


jlgmen submersum est. 


as stodoDy 


Fluctus ascendebani. 


ip-jewat 


Tempestas exarta est 


beofonum. 


Jlti in calos. 


opa maest. 


ExerdtusJUbat multum, 


cyrmdon 


Maror! clamabant 


► ^eswearc 


Uique ad aera tenebromm 


sUefhum. 


littnguidis vocibui. 


legryre 


Fremens horribik 


:^ wedde 


Oceani violentiafurebat 


ih on sleap. 


Experrecta e somno. 



meaniDg of this line is not very clear, nor is the editor confident 
own translation is correct AquA tanqtum lacrymamm fiend was ^Ug* 
r a friend, and is adopted in the English. 



/ 
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Ejesan stodon^ Terrores ejus assurgebant, 

Weollon wffiUbeDDa, Vohebantur cadavera homumMf 

Wit^rod ^efeol, SuppUcii virga inddebat in eos, 

(Heah of heofonum , {Alti in calis 

Hand weorc Godes) Manuum opus Dei) 

Fami; bosma Spumanti in sum 

Flodwearde slob, Fluctuum custos obruebat eos, 

Unbleowan we;. Immiiis unda. 



The heathen stood aghast : fierce raged the flood. 

And wsdling spirits gave the shriek of death. 

The blood stream'd fi'esh on each man's destined grave ; 

The sea foam'd gore; screams were amid the waves. 

As though the waters wept : darkling uprose 

The whirlpool mists : Egypt was backwards tum'd; 

Dismay'd they fled ^ fear struck their inmost soul. 

How fall'n their boasting now ! how would they joy 

Once more to reach their home ; but that foul sur^ 

Swift rolling in its force, overwhelmed their pride. 

That none retum'd of all the warrior train. I ' 

Midways Jehovah stayed their mad career : | ^ 

Where lay their path, there raged the ocean wave. 

Low sunk the host ; the streams ascended high, 

And high as heaven uprose the vengeful storm. 

Loud wept the warriors ; from each dying tongue 

The shriek of woe pierced the cloud-darken'd air. 

Mad ocean raged ; forth from his slumbers roused. 

In all his terrors, stood the King of floods : 

With horrid din he chased the warrior host : 

Corpse rolling upon corpse, the' linpitying wave j 

(So work'd the will of heaven's Almighty Lord) 

Peep in its foaming bosom held their pride. 
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Aootber specimen of Saxon narrative poetry, derived from a 
Scriptural source, is preserved in the Cottoni^n Library, Vitel- 
lius X., and has been published by Mr. Thwaite, appended to 
his edition of the Heptateuch. This is in its present state a frag- 
i^ent only, comprising the concluding section of a regular poem 
which has originally extended through ten sections. The subject 
18 founded on the apocryphal history of Judith; which has afforded 
however the outiine only, the whole colouring and filling up hav- 
ing been supplied by the imagination of the poet. In style it 
gready resembles those portions of the Junian Csedmon in which 
the character of a servile paraphrast is exchanged for a bolder 
strain of original invention, — as in the description of the fedlen an« 
gels, 8cc. The part still extant describes the feast and death of 
Holofemes, the escape of Judith, and the victory achieved by her 
countrymen over the Assyrians. Mr. Turner, to whom Anglo« 
Saxon literature is so much indebted, has already presented the 
public with a literal English version of the most interesting pas- 
sages which remain, including, indeed, not less than two-thirds of 
the whole firagment. (See History of the Anglo-Saxons.) It can- 
not therefore be necessary to enter more fully upon the subject in 
the present work. 
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No. III. 



EXETER MANUSCRIPT, 



INTRODUCTORY NOTICE BY THE EDITOR. 



This MS. has already been generally described in tbe iotro- 
duction to tbe Song of the TraveHer, one of tbe most sii^ular 
poems contained in it, printed in the eariier part of this volnme; 
it had been intended by the Author of these IllustratioDs to iuTc 
given, in the course of them, very copious extracts from other por- 
tions of this ancient collection, and he had prepared extensive tran- 
scripts for this purpose, especially from the latter parts of tbe 
volume^ which have been passed over by Wanley in his analytical 
Catalogue of Saxon MSS. Vrith a very vague and incorrect nonce. 
Under these drcumstances the Editor was of opinion that be 
should perform an acceptable service to the Saxon antiquary io 
presenting some account of the results arising from this more care- 
fid re-examination of a relic so interesting ; and he has inserted it 
in this place as forming an appropriate introduction to the fol- 
lowing specimens selected from the MS. itself. 

The MS. in question is a folio of middle size, distinguished br 
the clearness and beauty of its characters. It formed a part of 
the donations of Bishop Leofric (between the years 1046 and 1073) 
to the library of his cathedral at Exeter, and appears to have been 
the volume which he designates, in a Catalogue^ still extant of tbe 
- - '■ —^ 

* This Catalogue is reprinted below^ from the copy given by Waakji tf 
iffvrdiDg an interestiDg view of a conventual libraiy at tiiat period. It bas 
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books which he thus bestowed^ as '' I mycel £o^8C hoc be 2^ 
bwylcum iSiojum on leoSwisan jeworht/' '' One large English 
book concerning miscellaneous subjects composed in verBe." It 
is at present mutilated both at the beginning and end, and has been 



now (in consequence/probablyy of the dispersion of monastic property afler 
the Reformation) found its way to the Bodleian, as have some other parts 
of the good Bishop's literary donation; others are preserved in the 11* 
brary of Bennett College, Cambridge; while a few only remain in the pos- 
lession of the Chapter of Exeter. It will be seen that the contents were 
:luefly of a liturgical nature, with portions of the Scriptures, Commentaries 
>p them, Homilies, &c. Persius is the only poetical, and Porphyry the only 
>hilosophical vrriter of classical antiquity. Of the later period we have 
Boethius, Sedulius, Pnidentius, and Orosius. 

• 9 Perfect Missals 



ii. Fulle Maesse bee 
L Collectaneum 
ii. Pistelbec 
ii. Fulle sanj bee 
L Nihtsanj 



1. 

1. 



Ad te levavi - 
Tropere 



1 Copy of the Collects. 
S Copies of the Episties. 
8 Entire Antiphonaria. 
1 Night-song, perhaps the Complin* 
service. 
The service thus beginning. 
1 Troparium. 



Se Vriddan Saltere swa man sinj;;^ Psalter of St Jerome ? 
on Rome 



ii. Ymneras • . - 
u Deorwyi^ Bletsing hoc - 
lu. <w5re - - - • 
i. Englisc Xres-boc - 
ii. Sumer Redinj hoc 
L Winter Raeding hoc 
L Regula Canonicomm 
Martirolojium 
Canon on Laeden - 
Scrift boc on Enjlisc 



1. 
1. 
1. 



t Collections of Hymns. 

1 Benedictional of great value. 

8 Ditto. 

1 Saxon Gospels. 

9 Lessons for the Summer Service. 
1 Ditto for the Wmter. 

1 Rule of St Benedict? 

History of Martyrs. 
1 Canons in Latin. 



.1 Saxon ConfessionaL 
Ful Spel boc Wintres andSumeres 1 Complete collection of Homilies for 

Winter and Summer. 
BoeiieM boe on EngUte - • Saxon trmiilation of Boethhtt. 
u Mycel Englisc hoc, &c - - • The poetical MS. above described. 

It is added, that he found in the churcfa,athis accession,only a Capitulary^ 
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bound up with a few leaves of a verj dWateoX nature, bontaifiioga 
listof the benefactions of Leofric to the see, and aevend legal 
deeds, such as attestations of the purchase or manumisaon of vil- 
leins, of bequests of lands, &c. 

The poetical MS. itself is divided into ten books, and diese are 
again subdivided into shorter sections. 

The First Book, which is imperfect in the 
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and old and decayed copies of die Epistles, LeaaoDa^ Night-song aad Minil; j 
and diat he introduced the following Latin books : 

liber Pastoralb (Gregorii I. Papa). 
L. Dialogorum [ejusdem Gregorii]. 
L. iv. Prophetarum. 
L. Boetii de Consolatione. 
Isagoge PorphyriL 
L. Passionalis. 
L.Prosperi. 

L. Prudentii Psychomachis. 
L. Prudentii Hynmorum. 
L. Prudentii de Martyribus. 
L. Ezechielis Prophets. 
Cantica Canticonim. 
L. Esaix Prophets. 
L. Isidori £^ynu)logiarum. 
Passiones Apostolorum. 
Expositio Beds super Evangelium Lucas. 
Expositio Beds super Apocalypsin. 
Expositio Beds super vii. Epistolas Canonicas. 
. L. Isidori de Novo et Veteri Testamento. 
L. Isidori de Miraculis XRI. 
L. Oserii (forte Orosii). * 

L. Machabsorum. 
L. PersiL 
L. SeduliL 
L. Aratons. 

Diadema Monachorum. 
Gloss StatiL 
L. Officialis AmalariL 
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contains five poems, which appear to be correctly described in Wan- 
ley's Catalogue, and which principally relate to the nativity of our 
Saviour, and the priuses of bis virgin mother : the third of these is 
entitled by Wanley, Poema sive Hymnus maximi de B. V. Marid. 
This isy however, a very loose and inaccurate description of its real 
contents. The following account of it is extracted from the Lec- 
tures delivered by the late author of this work as Anglo-Saxon 
PfofiMsor in the University of Oxford. ''It is in frict a dialogue 
between the Virgin Mary and Joseph, imitated probably from 
sooie of those apocryphal writings current in the middle ages un- 
der the titles of the Life, or the Gospel, of the Virgin. The dialogue 
commences with an address of the Virgin to Joseph, expressing 
her fears lest she should be subj^ted by the rigour of the Jewish 
li^nr to the punishment of an adulteress ; and thean swer of Joseph 
is occupied, partiy by the assurance of his steady belief in her pu- 
rity, and otiier expressions calculated to remove her (hstress ; and 
partiy, by prayer and thanksgiving to the power which had so sig- 
nally frivoured himself and his lineage. It will be readily agreed 
that this subject, from its sacred and mysterious nature, is ill 
adapted to the purposes of poetry. The general absence of taste 
and refinement which characterized the age in which the poem was 
originally written, may frurly be pleaded in defence of its author; 
but in the present day no such excuse could ^ well be discovered 
for a translator. Indeed, I should have felt disposed to have passed 
over the poem without notice, had not the dramatic form in which 
it is written rendered it an object pf some curiosity. Dialogues 
of this kind were probably in our own country, as in Greece, the 
eariiest and rudest species of the drama ; and that here preserved 
is unquestionably by many years the most ancient specimen of this 
kind of poetry existing in our native language *." A copy of the 
entire poem is among the transcripts of the author. 



* The reader, however, is desired to remember the remarks of the editor 
on the dramatic form of parts of tlie Junian CaBdmon. 
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The Second Book coDtaiii»— 

1. A Poem oo the Nativity. (14th leaf.) 

2. (Idth leaf.) A Poem on the Day of Judgement, as stated by 
Wanley : or, rather, A descripUoo of the eotraoce of the saints into 
the glory of heaven. Entirdy transcribed by the autbor. An abs- 
tract of it b given among the following specimens. 

3. (l6thleaf.) An Hymn of Thanka^ving for the general Mer- 
cies of God. Transcribed; and foil extracts given in this coliectioB. 

4. (18th leaf.) Described by Wanley as Poemade CkfisH h- 
eamatumtf appears rather to be the sequel of the former poeo, 
since it begins abruptly, << Thus the migh^ God, the King of si 
things, with unsparing gifts guardeth in wisdom tbe progeny of 
Earth.'' The poet then compares the Deity to the sun, and bii 
Church to themooD, and dwells on the penecutions through wfaich 
it had passed. From this to{MC he proceeds. With litde apparent 
conn^on, tdcite Canticles ii. 8 : ^The voice of my bdoved! be- 
hold, he cometh leaping upon the mountains,'* &c.^ Tins is myid- 
cally api^ed to our Saviour : the^sf leap is allegorized as his in- 
carnation ; the second^ his nativi^ ; the iUrd, his crucifizion ; die 
fourthphis burial; the^/^A, his descent tdhdl; the mt A, hb ascen- 
sion. Hence the poet infers thatwe ought, in like manner, to lesp 
firom ezcdlence to excellence, till we ascend also into heaven: sod 
as we have on the one hand the hope of Ovation and die spiritosl 
aid of the Deity to encourage us, and on the other are beset by die 
assaults of devils and the dangers of hell, we should hold oundfcs 
acco^d^lgly on our guard.^— An entire copy is amoi^ the trui- 
scripts. 

' This mystical interpretation of tbe above text seems to Iwve been iahig^ 
fevour with the Saxon tiieologiaos ; for we find it also in a Homily ^scsei fd 
in Trinity College Cambridge^ and quoted by Uickes, The$. T. 1. p. 168 : ' te 
seid Ses Salomon ^ wise, and Vus queV :' Ecce vtnii taUens m nonliivt d 
trwuUiens eoUes, SepUm igUur ut Ua dicam ioUui dedii; e etUo m Vtrgmu ^ 
n oil mde mprntepi um inde in en 
— imU in mundvm, et hmc m oeAmi. 
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'• {19th leaf.) A Poem on the Day of Judgemeot, in part of 
ich, several Runic characters are introduced^obviously asmono- 
Damatic cyphers, each denoting an entire word, either the same 
h that which gave its name to the respective letters of the Ru- 
alphabety or some one of similar sound. Such appears tahave 
in the general use of these charaqters when introduced into 
con poetry, of which the cypher representing Ethel (countfyf as 
ected by the sagaci^ of Mr. Price,) in the MS. of Beowijdf (See 
Various Readings of that poem inserted in the present work), 
^rds a good example. Hickes has engraved a &c-umile of this 
t of the Exeter MS. in the Pre&ce to his Icelandic Gram- 
r. Thes. Lmg, Vet. Sept. torn. £. 

The Third Book (extending from the 20th to the 3£nd leaf ) 
itains, according to VVanley, a series of seven poems concerning 
Day of Judgement. No transcripts were made from this 
>k. 

The Fourth Book (extending from the 32nd to the 44th leaO 
[escribed by Wanley as treating of the joys prepared by God for 
se that love him ; together with a poetical narrative of the C^ 
ial Visions of St. Guthlac the anchorite. No transcripts were 
de frt>m it. 

The Fifth Book (extending from the 44th to the 55th leaf) 
itains, according to Wanley> nine sections, treating of the dre- 
>n and Fall of Man ; of the above-meqtioned St. Guthlac; and of 
Three Holy Children, Ananias, Azarias, and Mishael; and Ne- 
:hadnezzar. The Song of the Three Children agrees, with the 
^sption of a few verbal diflferences, with the version contained in 
Juman Cadmon, p. 81. No transcripts were made from this 
>k, excepting a collation of the two copies of the Song of the 
4y Children. 

The Sixth Book (from leaf 55 16 65) consists of a paraphrase 
he poem on the Phoenix, attributed to Lactantius, here converted 
> an allegory of the Resurrection. It consists of seven sections. 
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A transcript was made of the first of these, of which an analyab 
and extracts will be found among the following specimens. 

The Seventh Book relates the Passion of St. Juliana, in the 
time of Maximian ; in seven sections, extending from leaf 65 to 78. 
No transcripts were made. 

The £iguth Book (leaf 78 to 84) is, according to Waidey, a 
metrical Homily, treating on the doctrines of Theology, in four sec- 
tions. No extracts were made. 

The ninth Book is dismissed by Wanley with the brief ob- 
servation that it is ^*ftri totus in anigmaiibus :'' a description, bow- 
ever, which does not correctiy apply to any part of it, and wbidi 
could have been suggested only by the obscurity and difficult of 
its actual contents. These (which were entirely transcribed bj 
the late author) are 

1 . (leaf 84.) The Song of the Traveller : printed in the begimuflg 
of this work. 

2. On the various fortunes of men. ** When parents have edu- 
cated the child, God alone foresees what shall befall the adult 
Some a premature death shall cut off; either the wolf, the boaij 
wanderer of the heath, shall devour them, or famine consume, or 
weapons of war, or a fall from the lofty trees of the fiarest, or 
the perik of foreign enterprise, or (as is added, not veiy poeticallj 
to lithis St of casualties) the crooked gallows shall end tbdr dijsi 
and some shall perish in the drunken broils of the mead-beodi; 
while to others Providence shall assign an old age of happines 
after a youth of adversity. So are the vicissitudes of human afiin 
regulated. And thus also in the gifts of intdlect : some excd is 
learning; others, by skill in working golden ornaments, obtunbroid 
lands from their prince ; — some strike thm harps before the revel- 
lers at the beer-bench, or at the feet of their lord ; others can tnio 
the vrild hawk. So God distributes various gifts to csscb, aod 
claims the grateful pndse of all." 

d. (leaf 88.) This and the following poems connst of a seiiff 
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3f maxims.and descriptions, thrown together with little or no con- 
oexioD, in the manner of the gnomic poetry of the Greeks ; or, to 
use a more familiar illustration, resembling the most miscellaneous 
chapters of the Book of Proverbs. It is obvious that such compo- 
sitions are not susceptible of regular analysis. The present poem 
commences, however, with an introduction which may claim some 
notice ; the minstrel here demands that those whom he addresses 
should exchange with him the words of wisdom, and unfold their 
hidden knowledge, as the condition v^n which he is to impart 
his own^ since Gleemen ought thus to discourse in alternate 
songs. He then proceeds with many detached axioms on the power 
of the Creator, the life and death of man, the vicissitudes of events, 
the necessity of education, 8cc. 

4. (leaf 90.) Another poem of similar character. — Extracts from 
diis are given among the specimens annexed, which will sufficiently 
illustrate the general style of this class of compositions. After the 
passages there translated, one occurs of rather more poetical merit 
than usual : ** Dear is the welcome of tiie wifi^when the fleet 
standeth [at anchor] ; his ship is returned, and her husband to his 
h6me* She leadeth him in, washeth his sea-stained dress, and 
giveth him new garments. Thus greeteth him his love, mild, on 
the land.'' The minstrel adds, however, that this is not always the 
case ; for some ladies love the strange man, when dieir own ** d&- 
parteth far, and is long in the path of the ships/' Towards the 
conclusion is found the following allusion to the ancient mythology 
o^ the North ; 

HsffSnum synne Sin to the Heathens 

Woden worhte weos. Woden was made. 

5. (leaf 91*) Another gnomic poem; on the advantages of friend- 
ship, the diversi^ of taste and talents, the benefit of brotherly af- 
fection, 8cc. It concludes by tracing the origin of discord to the 
homicide of Cain. 

6. (leaf 92.) Must be referred to the same class with the former; 
but it possesses a much greater simplicity of subject and merit of 
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execution, as will appear firom the foUowiog condeosed tranlatioD : 
<< Wilt thou interrogate the fkr-travelled stranger, and brood ofcr 
that he tells thee of the wide creation. InstnictioD beloogetfa to 
them who through wisdom comprehend the universe in their breast^ 
— ^who have examined the races of man and said the secret nines, 
and through the minstrel's craft declare it in thdr lays. Longer 
could I tell thee of the Creator's power than thou, though 
skilful of mind, couldest grasp in thy thought. Is indeed tbj 
might exceeding strong ? Yet {his is not in the capacity of mio, 
&at moveth on the earth, that he should investigate the high woik 
of his Maker further than he permitteth. Hear and reflect how in 
the creation he framed the heaven and earth, the sea's wide abjss, 
and those bright creatures that now in th^r multitudes rear and 
elevate, through his hand, their holy increase;— so all tbiifs 
obey the strong imposition of his voice. Through his mighty 
mind he ordained to the stars their varied course. So in tbdr 
splendour they carry forth to the world the power of their Lord 
and the glory of bis works, shining his praise : steadfastiy through 
the long ages they perform the eternal word which issued from hb 
throne who conducteth and comprehendeth all his creatures in hb 
bosom— so wide his spirit add miraculous influence extend. Thus 
that bright luminary, wonderfully constituted, cometh each mon 
over the misty hiUs, to speed over the ways, advancing with the 
day-spring from the east, radiant and lovely, to the tribes of men, 
and to every tlung that liveth. When it should descend, it pro- 
ceedeth in glory forth on the western sky, till at even it reacbetfa 
the ocean's abyss ; and twilight and night succeed. The lustre of 
the sky, and brightness of the heaven fisuleth, while the star joor- 
neyeth through the creation of God beneath the bosom of the earth. 
But no man liveth, of knowledge equal to this, that be shooU id- 
vestigate by his own skill how the gold-bright sun fmretb through 
the deep, in that wan cloud beneath the accumulation of the waten, 
or how the dwellers on earth can again enjoy its ligbt, after it hath 
turned away over the ocean's brink. So hath he, who wdl hJ 
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power, contrasted day with night, deep with high, the sky with the 
lea-BtreamSy the land with the waters, earth with ocean, fire with 
the waves. T^^ work doth not decay, but holdeth well, and 
ttandeth firmly fast, compacted with mighty bands of strength by 
the same power and majesty which ndsed up earth and heaven." 
A few lines of inferior merit, on the joys of heaven and the means 
of obtaining tbem, are added. 

7. (leaf 94.) Is a poem remarkable chiefly for its metrical struc- 
ture^ possessing throughout the ornament of final rimes, fi'equently 
double, superadded to a very strict observance of alliteration. On 
this account, as an unique specimen in this language, the whole of 
it is printed in the Introductory Essay on Saxon Metre. The 
subject is extremely obscure, since the sense everywhere labours 
beneath ^ complicated jingle of the metrical fetters which the 
minstrel has chosen to forge for himself. The whole range of Saxon 
poetry, diflBcult as it often is, presents nothing which resists all or- 
dinary processes of interpretation with equal obstinacy. It is ex- 
pressed in the first person, and begins by describing the speaker as 
having been once in a state of great prosp^ty, detailcxl with the 
usual accumulation of parallel images: with these, others of actual 
wretchedness are afterwards contrasted, and (if I understand the 
composition rightly) these are uttered in the character of a suflferer 
in purgatory, who moralizes on the destruction which thus closes 
on all earthly greatness, but expresses a hope of final hapiuness in 
the heavens. 

8. (leaf 95.) This and the following poem belong to the class of 
moralizatioBs in wUch the middle ages so much delisted, and by 
which a typical sense was extracted fi'om almost every object of i^a- 
ture orficticm. Thus in the sixth book of this MS. we have already 
seen the Phoenix employed as an allegorical illustration of the Re> 
surrection. The subject here selected to undergo a similar process 
is the Panther, ''an animal," according to the minstrel, ''whose skin 
is spotted with all the hues of Joseph's tunic ; it is gentie to all good 
creatures, and an enemy to dragons alone. After its food, it seeks 
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a secret restiDg-place in the caves of the mountains, and diere 
slumbers through three nights: when it awAkeos on the tfaird 
momingy it rises fiill of sprit, and utters a voice of mdody ; after 
wluch it breathes forth an odour of sweetness exceeding the most 
deUcious blossoms or fruits and the chcncest perfumes. . Thus the 
Lord is a foe to the serpent alone, the author of evil; and thus rising 
after three nights from the grave, he difiused around the gifb of 
his spirit.^ The supposed perfume of the Panther is mentioned by 
most of the ancient and classical writers who have named^that 
animal ; but I am ign(Mrant of the source whence these additional 
particulars of its natural history were derived. 

9. (leaf 96.) Is a similar moralization on the Whale. ^Tlus 
monster of the deep resembles in appearance the rude and barren 

rock; so that incautious mariners cast their anchor in its ade^dis- 
embaric, and kindle their fire, when it suddenly plunges and dver- 
whekns them amidst the waves. And in like manner does tbe6eod 
entice mankind by deceptive appearances to their destruction. 
The whale has another stratagem to satisfy its hunger : it opens its 
enormous jaws and emits an agreeable odour, which allures the J 
otiier fish to swim into them. Thus also does our spiritual enemj, 
by the gratifications of sense, entrap the soub of men in his infe^ 
ual prison.^ 

10. (leaf 97.) A shon religious poem of thirty lines* The in- 
vitations and im>mises of God are thus introduced : ^ I heard tbe 
word that the Ruler of glory spake, proclaimed by a bird wonder- 
fully fiur.^ This probably is intended as a mystical designation of 
the Holy Spirit 

Book the Tenth and last. 

1. (leaf 98.) The Address of die departed Soul to the Body : firon 
which an extract is given among the following specimens. 

2. (leaf 101 •) A Scaldic poem, containing allusions to the histories | ' 
of Wdand and of Theodric of Berne : also published among tbe 



apecimens. 

The remainder of die volume, about thirty leaves, is prindpiAj 



i 
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occupied (tbe excepticms will presently be stated) with various 
senigmata, for the most part so extremely obscure that ^ley might 
suffice to damp the perseverance of a Saxon CEdipus far more 
keen than the present Editor : the language and style, indeed^ ap- 
pear intentionally clouded by the introduction of many unusual 
expressions, for which it would be vun to consult the extant dic- 
tionariesy and in fixing the sense of which we are, firom tbe nature 
of such compositions, deprived of the assistance generally to be 
derived fix)m the context. Lest, however, the reproach which an 
• omission of much the same importance on the part of an early 
editor of Chaucer has drawn from his successors (TatUamne rem 
tarn negligenier), should be repeated on this occasion^ the follow- 
ing specimens are subjoined, as illustrating the general nature of 
thqse riddles of the olden time. 

One of the longest of these (beginning Hwilum ic jewite. swa 
ne wena% men. under ySa j/s^rmc. eorSaii secan. garsecges jnind) 
appears to relate to the sun, which is described as '' sometimes 
plunging below the foaming waves, and pursuing its course be- 
neath' the habitations of men ; sometimes soaring over the sea 
agitated with storms, while the surges break over the borders of the 
land, and the vessel, full of despuring mariners, is tossed on their 
surfiace ; sometimes passing through the clouds, while the thunder 
roars around, and God shooteth forth his sharp and fiery darts." 
After these descriptions, which are so extended as to distract the 
attention from the principal subject, and in themselves of very diffi- 
cult interpretation, the whole is thus summed up : 

Hwilum under eorSan, Sometimes beneath the earth, 

Hwilum ySa sceal Sometimes beneath the waves 

shall I 
Heah under hnipin ; Deeply descend ; . 

Hwilum holm ufan Sometimes above the sei^ 

Streamas styrje ; And the streams I move; 

Hwilum sti^e up Sometimes I ascend 

P 
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Wolcn hie: 
Wnejc wide fere 
Swift and 9wi$ feonn. 

Sapi bw»t ic hatte ; 
098e hwa mec nere 
Don ic restan ne mot? 
OSSe hwa jDec stsSSe 
Bon ic still beom i 



The heaven in my course 
I wander a wide jouriiey 
l^wift and very firm. 

Say what I am named ; 
Or who ezciteth me 
When I may not rest? 
Or who stayetfa me 
When I should be still ? 



Others of the snigmata appear to relate to ^be Christian Choith, 
according to the opinion of Hickes, who has inserted transoipU 
from some of them in die beginmng of his Icdandic Granmiar,QD 
accomit of die Runic characters, whidi are interspersed m them 
in several places, and certidnly staiid for entire words, of wUdi 
diey are the initial letters. His opinion is formed from the attri- 
butes ascribed to thdr mysterious subject; such as, bong appcMOted 
by Christ to encounter war&re; speaking in many toi^es ; g^fiug 
wisdom to the simple; rejoicing in persecution; found by the 
worthy; and recdved by those who are washed in the laver, &c: 
but they even exceed the usual obscurity of these productions. 

The ensuing examples will probably more than satisfy die reader 
as to those of a miscdlaneous character. 



Is %is middan jeard 
Missenlicum 
Wisum gewHtegad, 
WrsBtum jefretwad. 
Sifum sellic ic seah 
Searo hweorfan, 
Grindan wi? p'eoto 
Giellende fruran. 
Nasfde sellicu wiht 



(Leaf 108.) 

This mid ourth 
Is in various 
Fashions adorned. 
And with wonders decorated. 
I saw a thing strai^ in iti wijs 
Curiously to move. 
Revolving with clamour 
And stridulously pffoceecfiiig. 
This wonderfol thing had ooC 
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ae fohne, 
neeannas; 
on anum fet 
ceap swifaD, 
3 feran 
i ofer feldas. 
B tsiz fibba; 
wsas oa raiddaa ; 
fyiuienyt; 
foddar'^welan 
icipe dreo^eS* 
in wijeB, 
verum pelde'S 
jeara jehwam. 
5e juman 
lis rice 
leane rece. 
u conne wisworda ^^eaw^ 

t sio wiht sie i 



Sinews nor limbs. 

Shoulders nor arms ; 

On its feet alone anist 

The curious creature revolve, 

Stoutly proceed 

And fare over the fields. 

It had many ribs; 

Its mouth was in the midst; 

It is useful to mankind ; 

The carriage of the wealth of food 

It performeth for the people. 

It carrieth in provisions^ 

And yieldeth to men 

The tribute of every year. 



If thou understandest the skill of 

wise words. 
What may tins thing hei 



less this be a waggon or cart, the editor must confess himself 
iffidently " skilful in wise words" to decypher its occult allu- 



88Bt set wine 
ab wi& 

lis twejen suna 
lis twa dohtor. 
sejesweofitor 
iiyre suna twejen ; 
icu fhim beam 
r wees finrinne 



A man sat at wine 
With his wife 
And his two sons 
And his two daughters, 
. Also his sister 
And her two sons ; 
The noble patriarch . 
And father was there 
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Bara sBCelioja e^wnSeres, 
Mid earn and nefa. 
Eaira wsronfife 
£orla and idesa 
Innttendra. 



Of each one of these men. 
With the uncle and nephews. 
In all there were five 
Of men and womeD 
There sitting. 



Adam^ Eve, two of dieir sons, and one daughter, appear to be the 
five persons intended. Eve being reckoned in the several relation 
which may be attiibuted to her (as the wife, the sister, and the 
daughter of Adam), the apparent excess of numbers and com- 
jdication of kindred admit a ready explanation. 



Ic eom mare Son 
DsBs middanjeard, 
liBesse Son bond wyrm ; 
Leohtre Son mona, 
Swiftre Son sunne ; 
Sdss sind ealle 
Flodas on fieSmum ; 
And Sas foldan 
Bearm -greae wonjas ; 
Grundum ic hrine, 
Helle under hiuje ; 
Heofenes ofer sti^e, 
Wuldrc^ eSel ; 
Wide rsBce 
Ofer en^^a eard. 
Eorthan j^Ile, 
EaUne middanjeard, 
And mere streamas 
Side, nud mec sdfiim. 



I am greater than 

This nud earth. 

Less than a worm ; 

lighter than the moon, 

SwiAer than the sun ; 

All the seas. 

The floods, are in my embrace; 

And the lap of this eardi. 

The green plains; 

I touch the abysses, 

1 descend beneath hdl ; 

I ascend above the heavens, 

The abode of glory ; 

I reach mdely 

Over the country of the angeb. 

I fill the globe. 

The ancient mid earth. 

And the sea streams 

Wide, with myself. 



Saja hwiet ic hatte. 



Say what I am named. 
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The omnipresent power of the Deity, comprehending at once 
the most miDute and most vast portions of Us creation, is oh^nously 
here intended. 



The obscurity attaching itself to much of this part of the MS. 
will be rendered most conspicuous by the following spedmen 
of corrupt Latinity, which appears absolutely umntelHgible. 

Mirum videtur mhir^upus ab agno tenetur — 

Obcurrii agnus et capii viscera lufi — 

Dum siarem et mirarem vidi glonam magnamr-^ 

Urn bipi St antes ex tertium tribid 

nil pedes habebant cum septem occults ' videbant. 

It seems probable that the two first lines may be intended for 
accentual hexameters : the fourth line is apparently corrupted ; the 
' contraction beginning it is perhaps diversi. 



Intermixed with these aenigmata, we find towards the latter part 
of the volume other poems, rdigious and miscellaneous. 

1. The first of these is the complaint of an exile separated firom 
his lord, beginning '' Ic iSis ped wrece.'' As bdng in a s^le of 
which there is perhaps scarcely another original Saxon example 
extant, it has appeared to the editor to claim publication ; and he 
Has therefore added it to the following specimens. 

2. **fiedt jelimpan sceal,'' Suc^ — ^A poem on the duty of reflecting 
on the destruction of theVorld by fire, the torments of hell, general 
retribution, &c. 

3. ** Wille iSonne foi^^eldan jbsta Dryhten.''^-A OMitinuation of 
the same subject. 

4. **A^e mec se aelmihta God.'' — ^A prayer for pardon. 

5. ''On^unnonlum onuhton, se^lcunde mmgSJ* The Marys 
vent at dawn to search the sepulchre where the body of our Lord 

> Ita MS. 
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had been deposited ; but thqr foand him DOt> for he had descended 
to liberate the captive souk id hell. Su John (die Bmptiit) had 
previously declared to those captives the promise of Christ to eAct 
their ddiverance ; and, while closing lus address to them, beholds 
the fulfilment of that which he had ptodaimed in the triumphant 
eotraooe of the Redeetaier. Adam Aen congratulates Eve, and 
breaks forth into exclamations of praise to Qmst, to Gabriel who 
announced, to Mary who bore him> to Jerusalem, to Jordan, &c 

6. '* Wd bi? ^$am eorle^'' — Charity coveretka multitude of aos. 

7. '' Saja me hwaet ter. weorudes wasre/'— *A short and muti- 
lated fragment on the destruction of Pharoah's host in the fied Set. 

8. Metrical paraphrase of the Lord's Prayer. 

9- " Gefeoh nu on ferSe, and to frofre jeSeoh. Dryhtne %inum." 
—A short poem on religious comfort. 

After this, from the }22nd page, the MS. is much mutilated to 
the end : the subjects appear to be principally aenigmatical ; but their 
obscurity is rendered hopeless, from the imperfect state in which 
they occur. One of these fragments, however, is of a descriptive 
nature, the subject being a ruined city. As it possesses more diao 
ordbary merit, it has been selected for publication among the fii- 
l6wing specimens. 



T. 

HYMN ON THE DAY OF JUDGEMENT. 

Book n. Section 2. 
(From the UOe AtUhor^s MS, Luturtt an Anglo-Saxon Poeiry.) 

The general subject of this poem has been accurately stated bj 
Wanley : he has omitted, however, to mention that it appean to 
be a fragment of some larger composition ; for it conunences thus 
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abrupdy with what I should apprebencl to be a song of the atten- 
dant angels: 

^ Thus in glad tnumph o'er the' »therial vault 
To Zion's holy towere, with this iiur pomp 
Of Heaven's all<-gloriou8 sons we bear our Lord. ' 

The poet now appears to return to bis narrative. 

.* Him first and noblest and his regal state 
They see^ and gaze with rapture. Instant now 
He bids each nation of the peopled earth, 
A countiess host, to judgement, that each soul 
May taste the portion of her eartlily deeds. 

The next paragraph affording a good example of the peculiar 
construction of the Anglo-Saxon poetical sentence, I have rendered 
it line for line into a Latin dimeter Iambic. 



' Wx mid Vyslice 
i>reate wiHaV 
Ofer heofona jehlidu 
Hlaford fer^an 
To %aere beorhtan byrig 
Mid Sas bliSan jedryt 
Ealra sije-beama. 

* Daet seleste and ae&leste 
Da^^e her onstariaK, 
And in firofire ^eseoV 
Fraetwmn bUcan* 
Wile eft swa Keah 
EoiVanmsej^e 
Syl&jesecan 
Side herje. 
And Voh ^edeman 
Daeda jehwylee 
Daia ^Arsefiremedon 
Folc under roderum* 



Nat cmm kujtumodi 

Triua^fiho volutnus 

Sf^ cali tecta 

Dommvmfsrre 

Ad iliqtA tflendkdam ckUatem 

Cum hdc hilari turmd 

Omnimm vktoruB Jiliorum. 

lUum primum et nobtUssimum 
IIU Ate tfihieiiter, 
Et cum solatio videni 
OmamentU coruicare. 
VuU contifwd tamen 
Terra gentes 
Ipse conoocare 
Ifnmensam {UUtum) coranam^ 
Et tunc judicare 
Defactis quibugque 
Illis qucB fecerunt 
Homines st^ ccelo. 
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* Sedebat iUkJUku 
Tremenlt caUforfdce, , 
Rex amgdoTum altin i mui 
Svpra ittheritfiuiigkim, 
Tutela devote gT^gj^9 
^ Tunc aucta spesJideUum, 

In urbe sanctA gaudium 
Pnesenie tandem JiUo. 

I shall add onl; a few of the Unes immediately following tins 
passage in English. 

^ Then went they forth tp 2^on : he thdr Lord, 
High in that city of his holiness. 
Heals every sorrow; there might they behold 
Full face to &ce thor Sanour and their God. 
The crowd of mourners there forgot their pain, 

^ Da wses wuldres weard 
Wolcnum hifensum, 
Heah en^la cyninj 
Ofer hrofiu upp, 
Haliprahebny 
Hyht wses ^eniwady 
Blis in hurjumy 
Ehirh Vss beomes cyme. 

* Gewitan him Va jongan DUcedebaai time hre 

ToHienisakm; In Hierosolymam ; 

HaeleV hy^e-rofe Sanat (tffe) wuigmmimui 

In Va haljan bur; In ed $anctd cmUOe 

Geomor mode ; TVulttJom ; 

Donan hi God nyhst Eaande UU Deum praxmmm 

Upsti^ende Retwrreclmii 

Eapunsejrany OcuUi 



Hyra wiljifiui. Ip9(mm henefaciafem. 

Dsr wses wofes hrios IlUc erai lamenUMtiams ctrcafai 

Tome bitolden, Ird amoldt 
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And love glow'd quickening at tfi^ inmost soul 

Responsive to thdr master's : there abide 

In that &ir dtadd the glorious chiefs 

Of them whom God hath called, faithful known 

The servants of his justice. So decreed 

Ere yet he rose from earth thw heavenly King. 

The remainder of the poem is almost wJioUy occupied with 
nearly ^milar descriptions of the joy of the angeb and the spirits 
of the just at the presence of the Redeemer ; mention is then made 
of the delivery of the wicked to the custody of daemons ; and the 
author concludes with admonishing his hearers to reflect upon the 
eternity of hapjuness or misery which the Almighty had placed at 
their choice. 



I 
II. 

HYMN OF THANKSGIVING. 

P. lis. Book n. Section 3. 

This, which appears far superior in point of poetical merit to 
le preceding specimen, is erroneously described by Wanley as 

Wses seo treow lufu Erat ilk venu emwr 

Hat at keortan, Fervens m corde^ 

Hreder innan weoll Felocmt ctttnuihal mfiu 

Beam breost sefiu JFSfit pectus, 

Bidon ealle Vaere Habiiani onmes UUc 

De^nas SrymfuDe Dvctares glonon 

Deodnes jdiata Domini electorum 

In Vaere torhtan byrig. In ed gloriosd chUate^ 

Tyr riht ^Sajen ; DeijuHi ministri; 

Swa himself bibead SiaU ipsejussU 

Swales a^end CctU pattctior 

Mt Von upstije. Priusjuam resurrexit. 
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Carmen de mundi creatumt* It is, id &ct| a hymn or cxle of thanks- 
giving ; and the creation is menticxied only towaitk its commence- 
ment as one topic of admiration and gratitude. I have in this in- 
stance deviated fipom the method hitherto observed, and ad(^ted 
for my translation the form of the irregular ode : by this meaas I 
have been enabled to pcesenre morefuthfuUy thaa I could perhaps 
have done in blank verse the abrupt transitions of the original : by 
not confinbg the metre to the stated recurrence of any particular 
system^ the regularity of construction (if that indeed be essential to 
the ode) has been sacrificed to the desire of presentingi as &r as it 
was in my power, a faithful transcript of tiie original. 

' Befits it well that man should nuse 
To Heaven the song of thanks and praise. 
For all the gifts a bounteous God 
From age to age hath still bestowed. 

The kindly seasons' tempered reign. 

The plenteous store, the rich domain 

Of this mid-earth's extended jdain. 
All that his creatures' wants could crave. 
His boundless power and mercy gave. 



DjET is VsBB wyi^ 
Daet Se wertSeode 
Secjan DryVne %nc 
DujuVa ^ehwylcre 
De us 8% and aer 
Simle ^efiremede, 
Durh monijfealdra 
Mae^na jeryno ; 
He us aet ^iefed 
And aehta-sped, 
Welan ofer wid lond, 
And i^eder liKe. 
Under swe^les hleo, 
Sunne and Mona, 



Hoc est opertx pretium 
Ut kumamtm genus 
Dicai Domino graUas 
{Ob) bene/icia singula 
Quig nobis nunc et oUm 
SapehUulitf 
Per multiplicis 
PotesUUis.mysterium ; 
lUe nobu cwum addidUf 
Et possessionum gazas, 
Dwitias super laiam terram^ 
Et tempestaiem miiem. 
Sub ccsU umbraculo^ 
Sol et Luna, ' 
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Noblest of yon bright train that sparkle high, 

Beneath the vaulted sky. 

The Sun by day, the ^ver'd Moon by night. 

Twin fires of heaven, dispenseybr Man their useful light. 

Where'er on earth lus lot be sped. 

For Man the clouds timr richness shed. 

In gentler dews descend, or openilig pour i 

Wide o'er the land their fertiliang shower. 

From these subjects of pnuse and gratitude, the poet rises to the 
iblimer topic of our redemption. The turn of the following pas- 
ige in this part of the hymn is by no means devoid of spirit. 
The Saviour (says the bard) delivered us from the anger of the 
father.'* 

^ Not such the doom 
Our sorrowing fathers heard of old. 
The doom that in dread accents told 
Of Heaven's avenging might, and woe, and wrath to come. 
'' Lo I have set thee on earth's stubborn soil 
With grief and stem necessity to strive, 



SXdast tunjlfti NMliuma Mtray 

Eallum scinaV, OmnMus nxtewt^ 

Heofon candelle, deli lampades^ 

HaeleKum on eoi^hn. Viris in terra% 

Dreose^ deaw, Cadit ros. 

And ren duju^ Et pluma bona 

WeccaV to feorh nere ExcUatur longl loHque 

Fira cynne, Hunumo generic 

leafs eoiV wdan. Auget terrce dhUias, 

SeVe set sunken Qtit o2tm cecmU 

Durh yme hyje . Per iratum ammtcm 

£ldum to sor^e: ^ SeniorUnu {homimlms) in dohrem: 

" Ic Vec ofer ** Ego te super 

EoriSan jeworhte ; T^rramfeci ; 

On Vaere Vu 8cea}t In ed debes 
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To wear thy days io unavailiiig toi^ 

The ceasdess sport of torturing fiends to Gve. 
Th^ce to thy dust to turn, die worm's repast, 
And dwdl where penal flames through endless ages last** 

The subject is continued through the greatei part of the poem. 
In one passage the mission of our Saviour b metaphorically de- 
scribed as the flight of a bird. 

^ Wing'd by Heaven's eternal migiit. 
Swift he sped his ea^e flight. 
Borne by the Spirit's checkless force. 
Strong he shaped his onward course. 
To the foes of God alone 
Bark was the course, the ffigbt unknown. 

The conclusion of this poem will perhaps be found to posseai 
sufficient merit to apdo^ze for transcribing it at length. It vrill 



YrmKum lif^an, 
Wuniaa in jewinne. 
And wraece dreojan 
Feandum to hroVer, 
Fas leot^alan : 
And to )$8ere Hcaii 
Scealt eft ^eweoiXan 
Wyrmum awealleo. 
Donan wites fyr 
Of Vsere ecw^San 
Scealt eft gesecan." 
Hwaet us ^ aeKelin; 
YVre ^cfremede. 

^ In Kaere jodcundan 
Gaestes strengVu 
Waes tSaes ftijles flyht, 
Feondum on eoriSan 
Dyme and dejoL 



(In) mtfmtt mverCf 

Venari m labovVmi^ 

Etpcgnampati 

(A) Oabolii mpeciarct 

JProfHpits honuiuun unwnctt : 

Et m eandem (ierram) 

Debes citd reverH 

FermUmiicaimirem 

Tunc pcefkB ignem 

Ex hdc terrd {amoiui) 

Debes did qncefeter [Ui 

QtMNn {pakdkAmtmi) fMiittcwt- 

ProculfecU (aoertU). 

Indkmi 
SpirUiU potentid 
Erat kupu aUtis volaiuSf 
{AV) kumdi m terrd 
OccuUut et abicondiius. 
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doubtless remind the classical reader of the exquiate phoral^song 
of Sophocles *i commencing JloXkx ra htm: and the fine moral 
reflection with which it termmates would not have disgraced the 
composition even of the most philosophic poet of antiquity. 

• Thrice holy He, 
The Spirit Son of Deity ! 
He call'd from nothing into birth 
Each fur production of the teeming earth ; 
He bids the fauthful and the just aspire 
To join in endless bliss heaven's angel choir. 
His fove bestows on human kind 
Each varied excellence of mind. 
To some his Spirit-gift affords 
The power and mastery of words : 
So may the ^ser sons of earth proclaim^ 
In speech and measured song, the glories of his name. 



* Se Vis world jescop, 
Codes 28B8t-8unu9 
And us pefe sealde 
Uppe mid enjliun 
Ece stajSelas. 
And eac monisfealde 
Modes snyttru 
Seow a|id sette 
Geond sefim monna. 
Somum wordla% 
WisesendeK 
On his modes ^emynd, 
Dufh his mufSes ssst, 
JE^e onjiet 
Semsejeal fda 
Smjan and secj^an 
Dam VIS snyttru-crseft 
Bifolen on feiVe. 



Sophodis Antigone, 

lUe hone terram creamt^ 
DeiijwrituaUsfiiuSf 
Et nofru dena obsigrumi 
Suprd cum angeUs ■ 
Mtemas sedes. ^ 

Et etiam muUipUcem 
Arumi pruden^m 
InsevU etpoimi 
In pecUnibus homhrnm. 
NonnulUs oratumis vofem 
Sapientem mttii 

In iptorum tmim mentenh 
Per spwitmn oris ejutf 

Nobilem hUelUgentiam. 
Hoc possmU unkersi 
Canere et pnedkare 
Qwlms est solertia 
Insita in animo. 
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Some tbe tuneful htiid may plj^ 
And loud before the listening tfaroDg 
Wake the {^ liarp to harmony. 
Or bid the tiump of joy its swelling note prolong. 

To these he gave Heaven's righteous laws to scan. 

Or trace the courses of the starry host ; 
To these the writer's learned toil to plan ; 

To these die battle's pride and victor's boast, 
Where in the welUfought field the war»titx)p pour 
Full on the wall of shields the arrow's flickering shower. 
Some can speed the dart afieur, 
Some forge the steely Uade of war. 



Sum mae; finjnun wd 
Hade fore bsele^um 
Hearpan stirjan, 
Gleobeam pretan. 
Sum mae; jodcunde 
Reccan ryhte ae. 
Sam msB^ ryne tungla 
Secjan side yeseeaft. 
Sum mae^ learolice 
Word cwide writan. 
Sumom wiges sped 
Giefed aet piSey 
Donjarjetrum 
Ofor scild-hreadan 
Sceotend sendeS 
Flaoor flanjeweorc. 
Sum mas; fromlice 
Ofor seaknessB 
Sund-wudu dii&B, 
Hreran hobaB-^&raBce. 
Sum mae; heanae beam 

Staeljoe ^estisMU 
Sum mae; styled sweord 
Waepen jewyrcao. 



NmimUkfo$mml ii^iuimt 
Somoram omU nobHk* 
Citharam excitare^ 
GaudM tubam u^re. 
NonnulU posnmi dSbtiiam 
Panderejusiam legim, 
NammlU pauuMt aursum astrmm 
Dicere toOco mrt i ftrftwi , 
NonmuUi fo inmt dod^ 
Verbum dictum tcribere, 
Qwhusdam vktaruB poieatkm 
DedU m heUo, 
Uhiexerdtiu 
Super chfpeorum tesiudmes 

VoUtcrem tagUicf optram. 
AUqui po$$mUfartii0r 
Super talnm mtmtf 
. Pelagi lign um {nmem'] eigert^ 
(Ui) attmgat ooeami oiai* 
AUqmpotnuU aliumielmn 
Chalybe prae i et U u m eUfoUere, 
AUqm posfmi/emBum enfem 
Tebtmfabrkare. 
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Some o'er ocean's stormy tide 
The swifl-wing'd ship can feariess guide. 
Some in sweet and solemn lays 
The full-toned voice of melody can raise. 
So Heaven's high Lord each gift of strength or sense 
Vouchsafes to man, impartial to dispense : 
And of the power that from his Spirit flows 
On each a share, on none the whole bestows ; 
Lest favour'd thus beyond their mortal state. 
Their pride involve them in the sinner's fate. 

Sum con won^a bejon; AUqui possunt ora exercer§ 

Wejas wid pelle. elatd voce. 

Swa se Waldend us Ujtpote RegruUor nobu 

(jod-beam on grundum Dei films in ierrd 



His 2;iefe bryttad. Ipmti dona Atrihtit. > 

Nyle he sn^um anum Nohiii ipse tUi^ptos 

Ealle ^efyUan PeiuiUs replere 

Gaestes snyttru, Spiritus prudentidj 

Dy Iffis him ^dp sceSe Ne iUos arrogantia perdat 

Durh his anes craeft Per propriam artem 

Ofer oiSre ford. Super alios honunes. 

It will be seen that I have not entirely translated the passage 

Sum con won^a bejon; 
Wejas wid jielle. 

Indeed I do not clearly perceive its construction, unless wonga we^as 
are to be taken together as ** the way or passage of the mouth." 
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III. 

THE PHOENIXi 
Leaf 55. Book VI. Section 1. 

This poem is remarkable as being a translation or rather pari- 
pbrase of a Latin original still in existence ; the ** Phasmx" (atlxi- 
buted bj some to Lactantius, and printed at the end of the Va- 
riorum edition of Claudian) commencing 

'' Ett locus in prima feUx Orienie remoiu$J* 

Its Anglo-Saxon inutator has converted the classical tale of the 
eastern bird into an allegory of the resurrection. Many other 
fables of the heathen mythology were nmilariy applied and inter- 
preted in a religious sense by the authors of the middle ages. Of 
this the celebrated Geda Ranumorum aflford more than one ex- 
ample. And we find in die catalogue of the books fonneriy be- 
stowed by Humphrey Duke of Gloucester upon the library wUch 
he founded in tins university, the whole of Ovid's Metamorphoses 
thus ** moralized" as the writers of those days expressed it. 

This taste for allegoriang the beautiful fictions of cl^I^cal poetry 
was perhaps first introduced by the later fathers of the christiaD 
church. The one now under consideration, as it is among the 
most obvious, so it was probably among the earliest applicatioos 
of tins nature. " Doceat (says St Ambrose as quoted in the Speoh 
lum Naturale of Vincent of Beauvais) nos hoe avis exemplo tomt- 
reciionem credere, qtut sine exemplo et sine rotunds praceptkm dH 
insignfa resurrectionis instaurat!* The Saxon Paraphrast has bt 
exceeded his original in prolixity, a fault perhaps almost inaepm- 
ble from the poetical system adopted by our ancestors. The pre- 
sent extract is taken from the commencement of die poem, ipd 
exhibits a description of the island which die Phoenix was sap- 
posed to inhabit The paraphrast has by no means scrupuloiBlf 
followed tl^ succession of ideas of his original. 
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* Oft have I heard that eastward, far from hence, 
The noblest land that song may tell of lies. 
Not by the countless host of men that hold 
This middle earth, that country may be known. 
Heaven hath removed it from the sinner's eye. 
Fair is that land, with every pleasure blest ; 
In the sea's bosom, rich of odorous sweets. 
The lonely islet stands. Divine was he, 
And wondrous in his sovereign intellect. 
The Artificw that gave that land ite place. 
There to his righteous servants stand unveil'd 



* HLebbb ic ^efirupien 
Dsette is feor heonan 
East-dffilum on 
JESehst londa 
Firum ^efree^e. 
Nis SB foldan-sceat 
Ofer mi^ddanjeard • 
Monjum ^efaere 
Folc ajendra ; 
Ac he afyrred is 
Durh Meotudes meaht 
Man frem?ndum. 
Wlitig is se won^ 
Ball wynnum jeblissad ; 
In roVam see-jreatum 
Foldan stencum . 
£nlic is ^aet ijlond. 
MVele se Wyrhta, 
Modi^ meahtum spedij, 
Se Va moldan jesette : 
Daer hfS oft open 



Ego awUvi 
Quod est proad hinc 
In oriente qucedam 
Nobilissima regio 
Viris cognita (vel celebrata). 
Non est ea terrce plaga 
Per medhim orbem 
Multis Jrequentata 
Populi (terram) possidentis ; 
Sed ilia remota est 
Per Creatoris potentiam 
Ah inique facientibus, 
Splendida est ea regio 
Omnibus deUcOs beata ; 
In rubro oceani sinu 
Terrce odoribus 
Sola est ea insula, 
Nobilis (fuit) OpifeXf 
InteUectuaU potentid alacris^ 
Qui earn regionem sttUmt : 
IlUc est scepe reclusum 

Q 
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In clearest light the joys of heaven's domain. 

Beauteous in sooth that land beneath the sky 

Spreads its green woodlands : there nor rain, nor vkoiw, 

Nor the frost's fetters, nor the blast of fire» 

Nor hail swift falling, nor the hoary rirne^ 

Nor the sun's parching heat, nor winter's cdd. 

May ought intrude ; but firm amid the wave, 

Sdll clad in verdure, stands that blessed realm. 

Nor hill nor mountain there, nor stony cliff 

(Such steeps as those our earthly mansion bears). 

High towering rise ; nor upland's long ascent. 



Eadpmi to^eanes 

Onhliden hleo^ra 

Wyn heofon rices. 

Hum Vaet is wynsum won^, 

Wealdas prene, 

Scane under roderum. 

Ne maej Vaer ren, ne snaw, 

Neforsteifrastf 

Nefyres blcest^ 

Ne fusgles hryre^ 

Ne hrimes dryref 

Ne 9wman heiu^ 

Ne sin caldu^ 

Ne warm weder, 

Ne winter scur. 

Ac se won^ seomaX 

Eadi^ on sand 

Blostmum ^eblowen. 

Beorjas Vaer ne muntas 

Steape ne stondaV, 

Ne stan-difii 

HeahUifiaV, 

Swa her mid us, 



Sanctis obviam 

Revelatum clar^ 

Gaudium ccelestis regnL 

Ver^ ea est keta regie f 

SyUns virescensy 

Pulchra sub ccelo, [axA mXf 

Ne^ potest (dominari) iiliepbim 

Neque hyenus gelu^ 

Neque ignis afflatus^ 

Neque grandinis impetus^ 

Neqtie pruims rigor ^ 

Neque solis ardors 

Neque noxiumfrigusp 

Neque torrida tempesias, 

Neque hyenus imber, 

Sed regie permanet 

Beaia m oeeano 

FloscuUs germ: ans. 

(Nee) colUs t6i nee monies 

Prcedpiies stani^ 

Neque saxarum cUm 

Ardui assttrgmUf 

(SictUi hlc apud nos) 
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yr dell, nor vale is there, nor rockj cave, 
ars not that blessed isle unseemly ought, 
It full of joys it floweretb under heaven. 

ivhole poem occupies ten leaves, and is divided into seo« 
he first of tliese (the only one which my time permitted me 
cribe) contains about one hundred and seventy verses, and 

IS, 



halja stenc 

geobd wyn lond 
vended ne bi% 

ealdre 

endi je 
•n jeweorc 
ym'Be jescop. 



Illic sanctus odor 
Pervadii gaudii terram, 
Qua accessa non est 
Unquam hominibus 
Prhisquamjiniat (Phoenix) 
Provectior atate opus' 
Qua prima fabricavH. 



isively of its general value as a specimen of the poetical 
; of our forefathers, and the curious circumstance of its 
)een drawn from a source which, though not of the purest 



ne, ne dalu, 

n-scrafu, 

Uy ne hlincaa, 

ir hleonaV 

Bme^Ses wiht. 

BeVele fold 

^ under wolcnum 

im ^eblowen. 



Neque vallis, neque conocUUst 
Neque montium apelunca^ 
(Neque) tumuli^ nee aggeres^ 
Neque ilU inest (incumbit) 
UUa aspera res^ 
Sed nobilis regio 
Germinat sub ccelo 
Gaudiis scaturiens. 



immediately be perceived that lathe lines printed in italics the 
», besides the usual alliteration which is still carefully observed, 
be additional ornament of rime, a circumstance of by no means 
occurrence in Anglo-Saxon Poetry. Mr. Turner has adduced a 
pies of it, but I know of no source which would afford so many, or 
ngth^ as the Exeter MS. The principal of these are given in the 
>ry Essay on Sazoa metre. 

Q2 
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age, must yet be considered as classical ^, this long compositioD 
probably contains but little that would be interesting to the anti- 
quary*. ThiS| however, the very slight inspecUon wUch I was 
enabled to give the remauning sections certainly does not authorize 
me to affirm from my own knowledge. 



IV. 

GNOMIC POEM. 

Book IX. Section 4. 

As a specimen of this class I have to ofier the following para- 
phrase of a part of the fourth poem of the ninth book, which, 
though not altogether literal, will yet perhaps serve to convejr a 
pretty accurate idea of the general tenor of the composition. 

'Again shall summer shine, again 
Shall winter weave his icy chain ; 



^ This was seldom directly the case with the poetry of the middle ages. 
The Boethius of Alfred is a splendid exception ; and a singular one of hter 
date (about 1900) occurs in the Digby MS. noticed by Warton (MS. Digb.86). 
It is entitled Le Regret de MaximieUf and appears to be an English traoslt- 
tion from a French paraphrase (for it is too loose and inaccurate to be caUed 
strictly a version) of an Elegy by Maximianus, falsely attributed by itsear&r 
editors to Cornelius Gallus. 

, * It might perhaps be added that the concluding lines of the poem are 
written alternately in Saxon and Latin (as may be seen by reference to Wan- 
ley's Catalogue). This has been employed in the Introduction to the present 
volume, as serving in part to determine the nature of the metrical sjstem 
adopted by our ancestors. 

' FdRST sceal freosan ; Prwna concrescet ; 

Fyr wudu meltan ; Ig^ Ugnum dUsohet ; 

£or& jrowan ; Terra vigescet ; 

la brycjian ; Glacies confringelur ; \ 
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SUU shall fire's rapacious power 
The forest*s goodly growth devour ; 
Still for commerce, or for war, 
The wave shall bear thy keel afar. 
But One through all their varied range 
Bids matter rise and seasons change ; 
One reigns supreme in heaven and earth. 
The God who gave creation birth. 



Deep the gulph that hides the dead. 
Long and dark the way they tread ; 
The wealth that swell'd their earthly pride 
Kindred or strangers shall divide ; 
While breathless in the silent tomb 
They wsdt the last dread day of doom. 



Waeter helm wejan, 
Wundrum Jucan 
EorVan ciVas ; 
An sceal anbindan 
Forstes fetre, 
Fela meahtij God. 
Winter sceal ^eweoi^an ; 
Weder eft cuman ; 
Sumor swejle hat ; 
Sund unstille. 

Deep deada wae^ 
Dyme hvS len^est ; 
Helen sceal in aeled * 
Yrfe ^edseled 
Deades monnes ; 
Dom biV se last. 



Aqua navem (ulmum) subvehet^ 
Mire ut includat 
Terrcefmctus ; 
Unas exoloet 
PrvincB catenas^ 
Maxkn^ potens Deus, 
Hyems ^cedet ; 
TenvpesUu rursus vemet ; 
^stwus {ether caUdus erit ; 
Mare irreqmetwm. 



AUaerii mortuorwn via 
Tenehrosa et kmgissimh ; 

Possessiones dispartientur 
Dejuncti haminis ; 
Judicium erit uUimum, 



I cannot satis&ctorily explain this line. 
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The king shall woo some royal fair. 
His sceptre and his bed to share ; 
In bracelets bright and cups of gold 
Her ample dowry shall be told : 
Botli beloved and praised shall be. 
For liberal band and laiigess free. 

The indefatigable Hickes has noticed in die chapter on Sazcm 
poetry inserted in his Thesaunlis the resemblance which the 
above composidon bears to die lines appended to the Metrical 
Calendar or Menology, which he has printed with a literal trans- 
ladon. From diis poem a few extracts are here subjoined as 
further illustradng this class of compositions, the character of which 
cannot be better expressed than in the words of Hickes himself :-» 
'' In eo mores hominum, affectus animahdum, et inanimatorum 
naturssy res iddem aliiis generis civiles, ethicse^ theologic® descri- 
buntur in gnomis et sentendis aavvistotg/* ** Absque omni plani 
connexu," he adds, in a repetition of nearly the same character io« 
troduced some few pages after the former. I have selected from 
different parts of this poem a few of the more striking paragraphs. 

> Where holds the king his seat of power. 
The work of earth's industrious sons. 
Far is seen the strong-walled tower, 
A mighty mass of well«knit stones. 



Cynin; sceal mid oeape 
Owene ^ebicjan, 
Bunum and beapun ; 
£u scealoh aerest 
Geofimi 2od wesan. 

' Ctnino sceal rice healdan; 
Ceastra beoV feorran 3esyne9 
Oi^anc enta jeweorc 
Da 9e on Vlsse eorVan syndon 
Wraetlic weall stana ^eweorc. 



Rex cumpretio 

Reginam redimet^ 

Vasis et ttmUlUs ; 

Amboexma^ 

Muneribus se largos pretsUAtML 

Gubemabit rex regnum; 
Urbes e Umginquo spectabuntitrt 
Ingeniosa gigantum opera 
{Qui in hdc terrd degttnt) 
Mcembui affahre factis. 
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Loudest rolls the thunder's voices 
Swiftest flies the wind's light breeze. 
Purest far are heaven's high joys. 
Firmest stands what Heaven decrees. 



Good with evil, young with old. 
Darkness still shall strive with light ; 
Armed host with foeman bold 
Still shall wage unceasing fight. 



The man of pure and guileless heart 
Yields soonest to the traitor's art ; 
But he whose long-protracted age 
Hath taught him to beware is sage. 



Wind byS on lyfte swiflust, Ventus in aere est ocyMnmam^ 
Dunar byV Vrapun hludast, Tonttrusfragor est tnaximt sonoruSf 
Drynunas syndan Cristes myccleflngens est majestas Christy 
Wyrd by% swiVost* Faium estfortissimum. 



God sceal wyV 3rfele, Bonvm adversus tnalunh 

Geo^o'S sceal wi^ ylde^ JuverUtis adversus senectunir 

Lif sceal wX AesXe^ Vita contra mortem^ 

Leoht sceal vn!S Systrum, Lux contra tenehras^ 

Fyrd wi^ fyrde, Exercitus adversus exerdtwn^ 

Feond wiV oVnun, Inimicus contra mttntctimy 

lalS wis la%, Qvi odit contra quern odio habuerit^ 

Ymb land sacan, Ubique contendent 

Synne stselan. Et semper se obfirmabunt. 



SoV hdS swicolost, Verus faciUimt decipUur, 



And ^omol snoterost Et senex sapientissimus 

Fyru jearum frod Anteactis antds prudens 

Se Ve aer fela jebideS. Qui pridem muUa est expertus. 
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V. 

THE SOUL'S COMPLAINT AGAINST THE BODY. 

Book X. Section 1. Leaf 98. 

This may be regarded as the prototype (in our own language at 
least) of a very numerous tribe of poems, the title of which will be 
well remembered by all those who are conversant with our eailier 
literature; ^' Dialogus inter Corpus et Animam" 

The composition immediately under our consideration is, how- 
ever, scarcely entitled to the name of a dialogue. It consists only 
of a short exordium and one speech, in which the soul is repre- 
sented as upbraiding the body with the sins to which it was acces- 
sory during their union. As no part of the coinposiuon appears 
to possess any peculiar claims to the merit of poetical beauty, I 
have translated only a few lines from its commencement. Tbey 
contain (if I have rightly interpreted the passage, which is some- 
what obscure) one singular instance of the popular superstitions of 
their age, relating to the time during which the soul was permitted 
to revisit the earth after its separation from the body. 

1 Befits it well that man should deeply weigh 
His soul's last journey ; how he then may fare 
When death comes on him, and breaks short in twain 



I 



HuRU Vfies behofaV Maxme hoc oporiet 

Haele^a aejhwylc MortaUum unumquemmte 

Daet he his sawle-si9 Ut ille eftu aninuse iter 

Sylfa bewitije, Secum meditetur, 

Hu Vaet hrS deoplic. Qudm illud sit longinqmtm (altmn). 

Donne se dea^ cynaeS, Quum mors adoenit^ 

Asundra^ ^a sibbe Abrwmpit copulam 
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bond that held his flesh and spirit liuk'd : 
; is it thence ere at the hand of Heaven 
spirit shall reap or joy or punishment, 
as she did in this he|r earthly frame, 
^e the seventh night of death hath past, 



er somad Qttd dUmjuncta 

lie and'sawle. Fuerunt cafpus et anima, 

% si%Van Diu est exinde . 

jaest nimeV Qttod spiritus accipU 

le sylfum Apud Deum ipsum 
;e swa wuldor, ^ Aut pcenam out gloriam^ 

1 in worulde ser, Sicut ipsi in mundo prnu^ 

Bet eorVfffity Etiatn (in) illo vase terrestrif 

rorhte. Ohm factum est. 

jaest cumaOy Spiritus veniet 

a ' hremi^, {In) statione quenUus^ 
lb seofon niht, ■ circiter {post) septimanam^ 

ise of thb clause is by no means clear to me. The word ' jyhVum/ 
irs once in Caedmon (p. 74, 1. 4,) is supposed by Lye (Suppl.) to be 
)m * je-hyht,' refughtm, * Giht,' or * jyte/ however, appears in 
unds * jebed-jiht,' iei-^iiwe— * sun jiht,' the «o&^*cc^-*jyte-sal,* 
i/. Its signification in these compounds and in the passage of 
ibove mentioned seems to be tempus, marniOf or statio. If * jeh- 
:aken in the latter of these senses, it may be understood as con- 
the Latin version ; if in the former, it may signify aliquando^ 
\ word ' jeht,' or 'jyht,' be allowed to have signified time (as it 
^ebed-gyht' be correctly translated conticmium — 'oid. Lye in voce\ 
:d us a more plausible etymology of the adverb Yet than the one 
y Mr. Home Tooke. The derivative adverbs ' gates' (existing in 
d ^ jeh^um ' will then appear to be fonned from the oblique cases 
le analogy as * whiles* and 'whilom* from * hwil,* tempus. The 
lie * Zit,* tempus {vid, Sclulter's Glossary tn voce) may be derived 
ame source. The following word, 'hremi^,* I have ventured to 
nduSf or stridulus (from * hrem,' vocifera), rather than compos^ as 
ven it. The only meaning I can discover for ' syle * is basis {Jwi- 

* syll '), I suspect it in thb place to be a mbtake of the tran- 

'sylf or *8ylfe.* 
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Ghastly and shrieking shall that spirit come. 
The soul to find its body. Restless thus 
(Unless high Heaven first work the end of all things) 
An hundred years ihrice told the shade shall roaoi. 
With chilling voice that sad and mournful ghost 
Upbraids its kindred earth : '' Thou hapless dust. 
How fares it with tliee now i how dost thou waste, 
A foul and earthy mass i Full Uttle erst 
Thy thoughts were of that journey which the soul. 
Driven from her fleshly tenement, is doom'd to ! 



Sawle findan 

Done lichomany 

De heo set lonje waej^i 

Dreo hund wintra, 

Butan aer wyrce 

Ece Dryhten 

^Imihtij God 

Ende worulde. 

CleopaV %nne swa cearfid 

Caldan reorde, 

SpriceS jrimlice 

Geest to 9am duste: 

" Dru^u VvL dreorja, 

To hwon dreahtest V\x me ? 

EoiVan fylnes 

Eal forweomast. 

Lames jelicnes. 

Ly 1 9u ^e^htes to won 

Dinne sawle siX 

Si^an wurde 

Si^an heo of lichoman 

Lasded wsere. 

Hwset wite Wu me werja * 



Anima ad mvi 

Corpus, 

Qttod ilia nuper habitabatf 

ccc hycmes^ 

Nisi prius consttttutt 

JStemus Donunus 

Omnipotens Deut 

Fvnem orbis, 

Clamat tunc adeo misera 

Frigidd Ungudy 

AUoqmtut horrens 

Anima puherem : 

** PtUvis tu infeliXf 

Quo agis me ? 

Terr end putredine 

Omninb marcescis^ 

Limi skmUtudine. 

Parim prcBcepisti expectatione 

Tuum spiritus-iier 

Qudfutunun essei 

Quum Uk (spiritus) e ecrport 

Eductusforet. 

Ut pumes me mique ! 



' I am by DO means satisfied with the constnictioD of this linsy sr tbi 
clause following it 
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To what sad fate, O wretched food of worms. 
Hast thou reduced me ! Litde thoughtest thou 
How long and dreary was my destined way." 

This extract constitutes about one-sixth part of the poem. The 
remainder is occupied by a tissue of similar reproaches, and ap- 
pears, upon the whole, to exhibit but Uttie of imagination, and 
none of those traces of popular opinions or customs which occa- 
Monally stamp an additional value on the remains of our ancient 
versifiers. 

It terminates thus, at the 100th leaf of the MS. 



Daet mae; aejhwylcum 
Men to jemyndum 
Mod snotterra. 



Id debent (possunt) omnind 
Homines in mtntem {revocare) 
Animi prudentes. 



Hwaet «u hum 

Wyrma jifl 

Lyt ^e^ohtes 

Hu Vis is lonj hider." 



Quam tu verh 
Vermhim esca 
Parum cogitasti 
Qu^m iii longum Mc." 



VI. 



SCALDIC POEM. 



Book X. Sect 8. Leaf 100. 

This poem is chiefly remarkable from its allusions to the my- 
thological and m]ftho*historical narratives which have been incor- 
porated into the Icelandic Edda ; and more especially as fully 
attesting the popular estimation in which Weland^ the Vulcan of 
Northern mythology, was held by our ancestors long after their 
conversion to Christianity ; and proving also the antiquity and 
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general difiiisioD not only of a belief in bis esistence and attributes, 
but even of the details of his wild and singular iustory K 

This history, as contained in the Vohindar Quidu of Scmuixfs 
Edda (without the recent publication of which the Exeter Frag- 



> [Note by the EdUor.] 

The author of these Illustrations had detected also an alluaon to die i 
.mythological personage in a passage of King Alfred's tranalatiofi of the 
Boethian metres, which moreover affords an amusing example of die igDih 
ranee of Roman historians then generally prevalent. The royal paraftos^ 
finding (in the 7th metre of the 2nd book) the following reflection on die is- 
stability of human glory, 

Ubi nuncfidelii oi$a Fabrieiijacentf 

afforded, by his entire ignorance of the fame of the ^ &idiful l^ate," i new 
instance in support of the truth vduch the poet was labouring to establish, 
the uncertainty of earthly reputation; and considering his name apparesdj 
as designating, according to its etymology, a smith, transfers it to the most 
illustrious character of that profession with whose story be was conveniot, 
the Vulcan of the Nonh : — 

Hwaer sint nu Sees wisan Where are now the wise 

Welandes ban, Weland's bones, 

Daes ^oldsmi^ The goldsmidi 

De waes ^eo merest That was formerly most illustrioas. 
P. 168. 

The Saxon lexicographer Lye b strangely embarrassed by this ptsst^ 
and endeavours to make out of ' Weland ' an epithet referring to die tnteb d 
Fabricius to the court of Pyrrhus, as if agreeing witii ' wealland ' ptrtffi- 
nans. 

The same error b also found in the prose translation of die passage, itoe 
it stands 

Hwaer sint nu %xs Welondes ban.^->P. 43. 

Geoffirey of Monmouth has even introduced thU Gotiiic artificer into the 
cydus of Celtic fiction, where he mentions 

Pocula qua teiJptU Guidandus in urhe SigenL 

Another allusion to Mm occurs in Hoveden, f. 444^ who says, that wbea 
Geoffrey of Plantagenet was knighted, they bfought him an andcat svd 
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ment must have remained as unintelligible to us as it was to 
H. Wanley, who terms it an aenigma^) runs briefly thus. — Weland 
was one of three brothers settled in Ulfdale, and married to Val- 
kyrise or war-nymphs, if they may so be termed. After a residence 



from the royal treasure, the workmanship of Galan, the most excellent of all 
sword-smiths. 

In the local traditions of the Vale of the White Horse, his memory b still 
preserved in the legends attached to the cairn or cromlech called Wayland 
Smithy recently introduced to such general notice by the author of Kenil- 
worth. 

But one of the fullest references which early English literature presents to 
his story, occurs in the more modem version of the romance of Horachilde, 
where maiden Rimenild gives her lover Horn a sword, of which she says, 

It is the make [nuUe] of Minung, 
^ Of all swerdes it is king, 

And WELAND it wrought, 
Bitterfer it hight. 

BUson*i Romancui, vol. iii. p. 295. 

This will afford additional ground for referring that romance to a Saxon or 
Danish, and not to a Norman origin. Bishop Percy's assertion, mdeed, that 
it appears of genuine English growth, though denied with equal confidence 
and ignorance by Ritson, is supported by internal evidence which no one 
capable of understanding it can reject. The above reference to Northern 
mythology, strongly as it indicates such an origin, is corroborated by many 
other drcumstances tending even more forcibly to establish the same fact. 
Thus in all the three versions of this romance (that is to say, the two English 
and one French version, which has idly been supposed to be the original), 
although every one of them varies materially from the rest, both in incidents 
and names, yet in none of them b any name given to any character which b 
not purely Saxon — a circumstance not to be paralleled in any other romance; 
a mixture, greater or less, of French names occurring in them all. Thus 
even in Sir Tristram, Blanchefleure, Triamour, Gouveraail, Florentine, and 
others, are to be found, though that romance b remarkably free from such 
misnomers, and generally does ascribe Celtic names to its Celtic heroes. 
Secondly, the language of the earlier English version of Homchilde b in its 
essence purely Saxon. In the whole course of the romance scarcely more than 
two words (to arrvoCf and ' on reme' for on oan) are referable to the Norman- 
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of nine years, these females were'constrained by £atB to kafe tliar 
huabands, and disappeared. Two of the brothers departed m 
search of their respecUve partners ; but Weland remained at boiae, 
employed in the curious arts of his profession, and bad forged 700 
ripgs or plates of gold, when Nidudr, a king of Nericia, allured by 
the fame of his riches, beset his dwelling with an armed force, and 
after some acts of plunder and insult, was induced by the advice d 
his queen to incapacitate him for active revenge, by the cruel pro- 
cess of cutting asunder the sinews of (he knee joint. Thus 
maimed, he was conveyed to a small island, and forced to work 
for the benefit of his captors. In this solitude he revenged himself 
by secretly murdering the youthful sons of Nidudr, whom he had 



French; but the slightest acquaintance with romances really translated from 
the French will satisfy any one of the liberality with which the English 
minstrels borrowed not only the materials but the very words of the original, 
especially when to do so would belp to furnish out a rime. Even Sir Tris- 
tram, which exhibits the nearest approach to the purity of this version of 
Horn, has often such words as belami, bonair, battayle, aventures, brodie, 
conseil) delit, desire^ deraie, dioul, &c. &c. 

The phxnomena presented by the three versions ofHomchilde seem to indi- 
cate that the story had become so popular as to form the subject of several dif^ 
fercnt romances even in the Saxon times, for each bears the marks of imme- 
diate derivation from a Saxon original ; and ^et there are material variaticiB 
in the manner of telling the story in each. The earlier English and die 
French bear the greatest resemblance, but the later English differs widely 
from both. In the two former, the scene is laid in the kingdoms of Sutbeo^ 
Esuiess, and Westness, of which it would not be easy to ascertain the localitj, 
and in Ireland ; but in the later version we find ourselves on tern fama in 
several districts of Yorkshire, Northumberland, Wales, &c. : and the incur- 
sions of Saracens in the former are described as invasions of Danes and 
Irish in the latter; whith, though certainly more modem in its present fonSi 
may claim from these circumstances, as well as the reference to Weland, to 
be considered as the more correct representation of a genuine Saxon origioaL 

In Sir Tristram, also, we find a few lingering traces of Gothic traditions 
m the usage of the term ^dwerg' for dwarf, and in the mention of anxm 
wrought in the old times, by the £otenes« 
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decoyed into his dwelling by the promise of golden ornaments. 
He then presented to the father their skulls set in gold, and fa- 
shioned into drinking cups : to their mother, gems produced from 
their eyes ; and to their sister Bodhilda, an ornament for the breast 
made from their teeth. Soon after the unconscious relatives had 
received these Thyestean presents, the virgin Bodhilda, having 
broken a golden bracelet, visits the artificer and entreats him to 
repair it. Either by drugs or magic arts (for the poem is in parts 
not only obscure but mutilated) he seems to have cast her into a 
profound sleep, and to have added to the other particulars of his 
barbarous revenge the violation of her person. This accomplished, 
he enters the palace of Nidudr by the aid of wings, and hoverbg 
over the presence-chamber of the monarch, reveals to him (after 
having extorted a promise that Bodhilda shall suffer no injury at 
the hands of himself or queen) the untimely fate of their oflTspring. 
He then vanishes. — I have entered thus fully into an abstract of 
the Volundar Quida, because a knowledge of its in)port is requi- 
site to the understanding the Saxon, or rather Danish bard ; and 
because, from the very recent publication of this part of the Edda, 
it may not yet be generally known to those who have not made 
a peculiar study of Northern antiquities. I now pass to the com- 
position immediately before us. 

It appears to be a species of rude song, De inforiuniis illus" 
trium virorum, composed for the purpose of alleviating the sorrows 
of the writer himself. It is divided by a species of burden into 
paragraphs of unequal length, each containing a separate example. 
The first and second of these relate (as I have said) to the adven- 
tures of Weland and Bodhilda. After what has been premised, 
their general purport will be readily understood. It is not, how- 
ever, without' diffidence that I offer a translation, which I have en- 
deavoured to make as Uteral as possible. Some passages are so 
obscure as to render it highly probable that I may have misunder- 
stood them. 
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Weland him bewurman 

Wraeces cunnade, 
Anbydi; eorl 
Earfo%a dreaj. 
Haefde bim to jesiiS^ 
Sorje and lonjaiSi 
Winter ccalde, 
Wraece wean oft onfond, 
SiiS^an bine Ni^bad 
On nede lejde 
Swoncre seono bende 
Onsyllan mon. 
DsBS ofer eode 
^sses swa moe;. 

Beadobilde ne wass 
H y re broiSra dea"© 
On sefan swa sar 



Welandus sibi animum u^m- 

mare 
Exilio (v. injuria) sensit, 
Pervicax dux 
DifficuUatem pertulit. 
Habuit sibi in comites 
Dolorem ac solitudinem, 
Hyemefrigido, 

Exilii dolorem s^epe expertusatf 
Ex quo eum Nithadus 
Necessitate obstrinxit 
Debilem nervorum articulos 
Infelicem hominem. 
Hoc ille superavit 
In hoc tuum tanquam pUa 

sustine. 
Bodhilda non erai 
Fratrum mors 
Inpectore tarn molesta 






E'EN Weland felt, tbe strong and stem. 
His soul with wrongs indignant bum, 
Doom'd through tbe winter's night to bear 
A wretched exile's lot of care. 
Companion bad the Alf-king none 
Save grief and soUtude alone. 
What time by fake Nidudr's art 
The mangled sinews' torturing smart 
Had laid the hapless arUst low. 
In dread extremity of woe. 
Yet bore he this, and thou mayst bear 
The grief that all of earth must share* 
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sylfine *in j ; 

;earoUce 

befde 

acen w»8. 

aeabie 

iencan 

5»t steolde, 

ofereode, 

is 8wa me;. 



Quim propria cur a ; 

Qudd ea ttatim 

Intellexerat 

Se gravidam esH. 

Nunquam patuit 

Aucia {m\.fatu) conjicere 

Qucmodo id evetdsseif 6^c. 



itability of human affairs is further illustrated by the ex- 
he kings of the Goths (Geates Frije) ^, whom he states to 



litor has judged it best to insert at length from the original the 
stanzas of this singular composition. In the first of these stanzas 
rs to be a clear allusion to the thirty-two years' exile oi Tbeodric 
.ted Dietrich of Berne, of Teutonic historical romance) ; but since 
rg seems to have been the proper city of that monarch, the text 
corrupt : perhaps * ne ' has dropt out, and we should render the 
lieodric did not possess,'' i. e. was deprived of the possession of 
rg. 

This reward of many a contest 

Have we heard, 

How they became deprived of their 

territories, 
The chiefs of the Goths, 
So that from them the desire of grief 
All sleep removed. 



aX hUde 

xupion, 

rundlease. 



> sor; lu& 
binom. 
ofereode, &c. 
ite 
ntra 
burj; 

mone^imi cuV. 
ofereode, &c. 
Nlon 



jeVoht ; 



Theodric possesaed 
Thirty winters 
Mseringaburg ; 
This was known to many. 

We have learned 
Ermanric's 
Wolf-like council ; 
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have lost their territory by the continual wars of Theoderic and of 
Hermaorici both heroes of the second or mythico-historical period, 
as it has been termed, of the Eddie fictions. In the sequel we find 
depicted at somewhat greater lei^th the misfortunes and sorrows of 
a bard, probably (as has been before somewhat too hastily perhaps 
asserted) of the author himself. '* He rittethi" we are told, ''be- 
reaved of joy, his breast labouring with care, and thinketh with 
himself that his portion of hardships is endless. Then may he 
reflect how the allwise Lord worketh abundant changes through- 
out the world, exhibiting to many among men honour and the fruit 
of prudencci and to others the portion of woe. This may I affinn 



Ahte wide folc 
Gotena rices; 
DflBt WS8 prim cynin; ; 
Sst sec; moni; 
Sorpmi ^ebunden 
Wean on wenan, 
Wijsete ^eneahhe 
Daet%e8 cynerices 
Ofercumen waere. 

Daes ofereode, &c. 
Site9 sor; cearij 
Saslum bidaeled. 
On sefan sweonce^, 
SylAmi ^$enceV 
Vest sy endeleas 
Earfoi&deaL 
Ms; Von ^eVencan 
Dffit ^eond Vas worulde 
Witij Dryhten 
Wended ^eneahhe ; 
Eorle monepmi 
Are jesceaweV 
Wislicne blsed, 
Sumum weana dsel. 
Daet ic by me sylfinn 



He possessed the wide nations 
Of the Grothic dominion ; 
He was a stem monardi ; 
Many a soldier sat 
Bound with sorrows 
To meditate on his woes. 
Because the many warlike seats 
Of that kingdom 
Were overcome. 

Translated m the fedrf:— butdie 
Editor is rather inclined to con- 
sider the first fourteen lines as 
a continuation of the subject of 
the preceding stanza, refening 
them to ** Many a soldier" ai 
their nominatiye. They d^ 
scribe, in his opinion, the le- 
flections of the Gothic wtnion 
on the vicissitudes of the contest 
between Tlieoderic «tm^ Erma- 
ric : the transition to the pff- 
sonal a&irs of the poet doo 
not take place until the fifiecntk 
line. 
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» 

(he proceeds— and I preserve the original transition from the third 
to the first person), this may I affirm from my own experience : 
Once was 1 bard to the high Dane, beloved by my lord; my 
name Was Deor; many a winter had 1 an excellent following, and 
a fedthfiil chieftain, until Heorrenda, a crafty foe, deprived me of 
the lordship or freedom (londriht) that the glory of chieftains had 
bestowed on me." 

The interest of these references to the Scaldic mythology will 
perhaps be better estimated if we consider that the remarkable 
volume wUch contains them has to boast of an antiquity, on the 
lowest allowance, three centuries higher than that of the oldest 
MS. extant of the Eddie poems, and coseval at least with their 
collection or composition (if ever indeed they were so collected or 
composed) by Sasmund the Wise. This much we must allow, both 
to these singular remains and to the Song of the Traveller inserted 
in an earlier portion of this collection, even though we should assign 
their origin to the age of Leofric. The MS. is, however, very pos- 
sibly still older; for the latter part of its contents are scarcely such 
as the prelate would have procured to be transcribed for the use 
of a collegiate library. If, however, the transcript was made at his 



Secjan wille, 
Daet ic hwile wss 
Heo Deninja scop» 
Dryhtne dyre, 
Me waes Deor nama ; 
Ahte ic fela wintra 
FoljaV tilne, 
Holdne hlaford; 
O^e Vast Heorrenda, 
Nu leo9 creeftij men, 
Lend riht j^Vah, 
Dffit me eorla hleo 
Mr ^esealde. 

Dses ofereode, &c. 

R2 
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direction, it is reasonable to suppose that tiie poems sdected for 
the purpose would bd such as already enjoyed some degree of 
reputation; the productions, perhaps, of some of those Scalds ^riio 
are known to have graced the court and shared in the patronage of 
the munificent Canute. To this period (if I may be permitted to 
venture the hypothesis), I should be disposed to attribute ^ com- 
position or the remodelling of these, and of the Danish Epic which 
has occupied so large a space in the earlier pages of the present 
work. The reference of both poems to Danish antiquity, and the 
occurrence of Runic letters in the Exeter MS. seem to counteoaoce 
this opinion. If any (Hie should be disposed to attribute tiie com- 
position of our plundered bard to an eariier day, we have however 
seen that the name and occupation of Weland were not unknown 
to Alfred. 



VII. 

THE EXILE'S COMPLAINT. 

Leaf 115. 

[Luerted by the EdUor.] 

The Editor has, in the present instance, been induced to de- 
viate from the rule he had prescribed to himself, of confining these 
Illustrations to the materials prepared by the late Author', by two 
reasons ;-^First, the extreme scarci^ of compositions of an elegiic 
character, sudi as the subjoined poem, in the Saxon language: the 
translations firom the Boethian metres afibrd, perhaps, the only 
other instance ; and the following lines may therefore be considered 
as an^ unique specimen of an original attempt of this kind by tn 

> The Author had himself been compelled to leave diis portion of tbe 
Exeter MS. imexamined, but had expressed in one of the papers lefr behiod 
him his desire that this task should be completed ; a desire which the EditV) 
during a subsequent visit to Exeter, endeavoured to accomplish. 
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Anglo-Saxon Scop. The style will be found closely to resemble 
that which the royal paraphrast of Boethius has adopted, in its ex- 
treme simplicity, or, as HicJces considers it, purity; a bet a£R)rding 
confirmation to the views previously advanced, that this s^le was 
chosen Ieis being better accommodated to subjects of a moral or 
elegiac nature than the grandiloquism of the Caedmonian school. 

The second reason, which exerted still more influence over the 
Editor's determination^ was the appearance which this poem pre- 
sents of allusion to the adventures and misfortunes of some hero 
once familiar to the Scaldic Muse : he was anxious, therefore, to 
submit it to that part of die literary public interested in such in- 
quiries, in the hope that some one more conversant with the cycle 
of early Northern poetry and romance than himself may trace it to 
its original dependence and source, and discover in it, as in the 
preceding instances of the Fight of Fmsborough and the History of 
Weland, one of those interesting links which connect the remains 
of Anglo-Saxon literature with that of their Continental brethren 
of the same great family of nations ^ 

It is ahnost needless to observe that this poem contains the la- 
mentation of some faithful and attached attendant, whose lord had 
quitted his country, apparently in consequence of the treachery of 
his kindred, which had also been exerted to separate fixnn him tfiis 
bumble friend, who had vainly endeavoured to trace and follow his 
footsteps in distant lands. His situation and feeUngs are expressed 
with more pathos, and his lonely retreat amidst the woods exhibits 
more power of description, than can be usually found in Saxon 
poetry. 

Ic «is jied wrece I SET forth this lay 

Bi me, ful jeomont, Concermng myself, fiill sad, 



* Is it not probable that it is connected with the histoiy of the faithful 
Hildebrand, who is recorded in the Wilkina Saga to have wandered in many 
countries, after the expulsion of his chief, Theoderic of Bern, from his king- 
dom by the treason of his uncle Ermanric? 
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Minre sylfre SI'S. 
Ic "Set sec^an masj 
Hwffit ic yrm^a ^ebad 
Si'S^an ic upaweox, 
Niwes oS^ ealdes* 
No ma ^fi Du ^ 
A ic wite won 
Minra wrsec si^a aerest ; 
Min blaford jewat 
Heonan of leodum 
Ofer ySa jelac; 
Hsfde ic wht ceare 
Hwaer min leod fhima 
LoDdes wiere ; 
T>a ic me feran jewat, 
Foli^a'S secan, 

Wineleas wrecca for; 

Minre wea iSearfe onpinnon^ 

Daet iSflBs monnes 

Magas hycjan 

Durh tyrne je^ht 

DsBt hy todslden unc, 

DsBt wity jisYndost 

In woruld rice, 

Lifdon la% licost ; 

And mec lonjade 

Hat mec hlaford min 

Her heard niman ; 

Abte ic leofra lyt 

On "Sissum londstede, 

Holdra freonda. 



And my own joumeyings. 
I may declare 

What calamities I have abode 
Since I grew up. 
Recently or of old. 
No man hath experienced the like; 
But I reckon the privations [first; 
Of my own exiled wanderings the 
My lord departed 
Hence from his people 
Over the expanse of the waves; 
I had some care 
Where my chieftain 
In the lands might be ; 
Then I departed on my journey, 
To seek my following (t.e. the 
chief to whose train I bdoi^ed), 
A friendless exile's travel ; [gan, 
The necessities of my sorrows be- 
Because this man's 
Kindred plotted 
Through malevolent counsel 
That they should separate us. 
That we, far remote 
In the regions of the worid, 
Should Uve most afliicted; 
This weary state 
My lord hath ordained me 
Here in hardship to endure; 
I have few dear to me 
In this country, 
[Few] faithful friends. 



' I read this llne^ '' Naa man ^ne nam.^ 
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For ^Son is min hyje ^eomor 
Da ic me ful -g^xDSdc 



. « 



He monnan funde 
Heard-sselijne, 
Hyje jeomoroe. 
Mod un'Sendne ^, 
MorBor bycjende. 
Bli^ jebaeroi 
Ful oft wit beotedon 
Dsst unc ne jedaelde 
Nemne deaiS ana owiht elles. 
Eft is '8®t on hwprfan ; 
Is nu swa hit no waBre, 
Freondscipe uncer : 
Seal* is febr ^eneah 
Mines fela leofan 
Faeh'Sa dreo^an. 
Heht mec man wunian 
On wuda bearway 
Under ac treo. 
In "Sam eorS scrsofe ; 
Cald is %is eorS sele ; 
£al ic eom of lonjad ; 
Sindon dena dimme ; 
Duna up bean ; 
Bitre burj-tanes •, 



Therefore is my mind sad : 

So that| as a perfect mate to me 

(t. e. a full rival in affliction) 
I can find no man 
* [So] unhappy, 
Sad in mind, 
Debilitated in spirit, 
And intent on thoughts of death. 
Blithe in our bearing, 
Full oft we two promised 
That nothing should separate us 
Save death alone. 
But this is reversed ; [been. 

And now, as though it had never 
Is our friendship become : 
Afar off is it the lot 
Of my well-beloved » 
To endure enmity. 
I am compelled to scgoum 
In woodland bowers, 
Beneatli the oak-tree, 
In this earthy cavern ; 
Cold is this earthy mansion ; 
I am all virearied out ; 
Dark are the deUs, 
And steep the mountains ; 
A horrid dwelling among branches. 



> un^ond, non vigens, from ' un ' and * Vean \ 

> I am far from satisfied with my translation of this passage, in which I 
have supposed ' seal ' to be the same with * ssl/ time or occasion^ and interpreted 
it as the destiny imposed by actual drcumstances. 

^ bur^-tanes. — I can find no eQrmon for this term, excepting * burj,' a city 
or retidencCf and ' tana,' a branch; and I have rendered it accordingly. 



\ 
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Bieram beweazoe; 
Wic wynnaleas. 
Fill oft mec her wra'Se , 
Bejeat from silS fiean : 

Frynd synd on eorSao ; 

Leofli^ende 

Le^er weardia? ; 

Don ic on uhtan 

Anajanje 

Under ac treo 

Geond "Sas eorS 8cra& : 

fi»r ic sittan mot 

Sunomor laopie dej, 

Dser ic wepan ma^ 

Mine wrsdc ai'Sas 

EarTo^a fela ; 

ForSon ic »fre ne me; 

Dsere mod oeare 

Minre jerestanne, 

Ealles ^Sms lonpt 

Ikss mec on Kssum life be^eat. 

Ascyle ^^on; man 

Wesan joomor mod. 

Heard heartan jjeSohv 
Swylc habban soeal 
BU& jebeero ; 
Eac 'Son breost ceare 

Sin-8or^a jedreaj ; 
Sy »t him sylfum jelonj 
Eal his worulde ivyn ; 
Sy Cul wide fah 



Overgrown mth briars ; 

A joyless abode. 

Here fiill oft adversity 

Hath overtaken me firom the 
journey of my lord : 

My friends are in the earth; 

Those beloved in life 

The sepulchre guardeth ; 

Then I around 

In solitude waader 

Under the oak-tree 

By this eartb<:a¥e : 

There must I sit 

The summer long day. 

There may I weep 

My exiled waoderingB 

Of many troubles ; 

Therefore I can never 

From the care 

Of py mind, rest, 

From all the weariness [life. 

That hath come upon me in tbis 

Let the young man strip off 

To be sad of mind (t. e. in anti- 
cipation of sorrow). 

Hardhearted thoughts. 

The same that shall [now] have 

A blithe bearing ; 

[Shall hereafter] also [have] in die 
care of his breast [rows; 

The ehdurance of constant sor- 

[Althougb] long may abide with 

All his worldly joy ; [him 

And distant be the foe 
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s fiilolondefl ; 
uj^freond aitelS 

Stan hlrSU| 
3 behrimed* 

weri; mod) 
3 beflowen 
3or 8eie; 
erS 86 min vane 
mod ceare, 
moa to oft 
cran wic. 
liSiSam^ 
al of lanjo'Se 

abidan. 



Of the far country ; 

In which my friend sitteth 

Beneath the stsony mountiuni 

Hoary ynth the storm. 

(My companion weary in his spirit) 

The waters streaming 

Around his dreary abode ; 

This my friend sufiereth 

Great sorrow of mind, 

And remembereth too often 

His happier hoipe. 

Woe shall be to them 

That shall to length 

Of life abide. 



VUI. 
THE RUINED WALL-STONE. 

Leaf 123. 

S specimen was left by the late Author of these Illustrations 
ry imperfect state of preparation: the Latin translation had 



•nceive the author here returns to the moral reflections commenced in 
s '^ Ascyle ^eon^ man,'' &c.^ which were, with much natural feeling, 
»ted by the remembrance of his friend's exile and sorrows, suggested 
aention of a far country; the passage from ** Daet min freond siuX ^ 
rnlicran wic " being parenthetical. The general tenor of these moral 
ns appears to be, '^ Let not the young presume in their prosperous for- 
r whosoever shall attain, to lengdi of days is destined also to the en- 
of ill.'' 
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not received any revisioDi connsting only of scanty notes in pencil 
on the mai^gin of his transcript ; and the few first lines of the metri- 
cal version were alone completed. The Editor was unwilling, how- 
ever, to suppress a fragment of so much interest^ and so superior, 
both in picturesque description and in the tone of moral feeiiog I 
which pervades it, to the great mass of Saxon poetry : he has there- 
fore ventured/ although altogether unpractised in poetical compo- 
sition^ to fill up the chasms of the metrical version; distinguishing, 
however, his own rude attempts by the Italic character. 

The reader will be reminded, in the contrast between past 
grandeur and actual desolation thus presented by the ancient Scald, 
of the more elaborate delineation of a modem author, the cde- 
brated description of Dinevor Castle in Dyer's ^'Grongar Hill;' 
but a still more interesting parallel, because drawn' firom the poetij 
of a period equally remote ;and imperfecdy cinlized, will be bmi 
among the early bards of Wales, in Llywarch Hen's Elegy on UricD 
Reged— '< Yr aelwyd hon," 8tc. 

This hearth— deserted by the shout — 

More habitual on its floor 

Was the mead, and the talking of the mead-drinkers. 

This hearth — will it not be covered with nettles i 

While its defender was alive 

More accustomed there was the needy stranger. 

This hearth— will it not be covered v\rith sod i 
In the lifetime^ of Owain and Elphin 
Its cauldron boiled the prey. 

This hearth — will it not be covered with hoary fungi ? 

More accustomed around its viands 

The brave ones dauntless in the sword stroke. 
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This hearth — will it not be covered with spreading brambles i 

Blazing logs were upon it. 

And the accustomed gifts of Reged. 

This hearth — will it not be covered with thorns ? 
More accustomed to it the assembled ring 
Of Owain's companions. 

This hearth — will it not be covered with ants f 
More accustomed the bright torches 
And blameless societies. 

This hearth — will it not be turned up by swine ? 
More accustomed the clamour of men, 
And circling horns of the banquet. 

This buttress here — and that one there- 
More accustomed around them 
An army's clamour, and the path of melody. 

It has appeared to the Editor that some connexion may exist 
between the subject of the present specimen and the history of 
Finsborough already detailed in a former article of this Appendix, 
since both cities were under the dominion of the Jutes, and both 
appear to have perished by a similar catastrophe. 



THE RUINED WAtL-STONE. 

Rear'D and wrought full workmanly 
By earth's old giant progeny 
The wall-stone proudly stood. It fell 
When bower, and hall, and citadel. 
And lofty roof, and barrier gfite, 
And tower and turret bow'd to fate, 
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And wrapt in flame and drench'd in gore 
The lofty burgh might stand no more. 
Beneath the Jutes' long vanished reign. 
Her masters ruled the subject plain ; 
Bui they have mouldered side by side — 
The vassal crowd, the chieftain's pride ; 
And hard the grasp of earth's embrace. 
That shrouds for ever all the race. 
So fade they^ countless and unknown. 
The generations that are gone^ 

Fair rose her towers in spiry height. 
From bower of pride and palace bright. 
Echoing with shout of warriors free. 
And the gay mead-halPs revelry ; 
Till Fate's stem hour and Slaughter's day 
Swept in one ruin all away. 
And hush'd in common silence all. 
War-shout and voice qffestroal. 
Their towers of strength are humbled low. 
Their halls of mirth waste ruins now. 
Thai seem to mourn, so sad and drear. 
Their master^ blood-stain'd sepulchre. 
The purple bower of regal state, 
jRoqfless and stain'd and desolate, 
Is scarce from meaner relics known. 
The fragments of the shattered town. 
There store of heroes, rich as bold, 
Elate of soul, and bright with gold, 
Donn'd the proud garb of war that shone 
With silvery band and precious stone: 



* Here some mutilated lines of the original,^ which appear to meotMO 
Rsghar or Rsgnar and Readfah as alMnent kings of the city, are omittBd. 
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So march* d they once in gorgeous train 
In that high seat of wide domain. 
How firmly stood in massy proof 
The marble vault and fretted roof, 
Till, alhresistless in its force, 
The fiery torrent rolVd its course. 
And the red wave and glowing flood 
fVrapt all beneath its bosom broad. 



Leaf 



R^TLIC b "Sis wealstan 
yrde jebrsecon, 
ir; stede burston^ 
osnad enta jeweorc ; 
'ofas sind jehrorene, 
-eos ^etorras^ 
Irim-jeat-berofen ; 
im on lime^ 

earde scur heorgd, 
orene jedrorene, 
Ido under Eotene. 
»rS p-ap hafa'S 
aldend wyrhtan 
rweorone ^eleorene^ 
sard ^ripe hrusan ; 
S bund cnea 
erSeoda jewitan. 
t "Sass wiej jebad 
e^har and Readfeb 
ce sefter olSrum 



12S. last line. 

Affabre factum est hoc ttdifi^ 
Fato disruptum, [cium 

Vrbium sedes corruunt, 
Pereunt gigantum opera; 
Tecta sunt devastata, 
Turres ruituri, 
Amplis portis prvoati } 
Fuligo est super calcem fue. cake 

obductos parietes'], 
Erasa est urbs pukra, 
Direpta et sanguine perfusa, 
Qua blimfuit sub Jutis. 
Terra amplexus tenet 
Principes operariosque, 
Extinctos mortuosquef 
Duro telluris compressu; 
Donee centum genera 
Hominum discesserunt. , 



> Forsan pro ^ nim^eaV porta ampla. 
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Ofstonden under stormum 

Steap jeap jedrea 

[£flc Codex hiulcus es^.] 
Beorht ^asron burh rssced, Splendida erant urbis ^^difidOf 



Buro-sele monije^ 
Heah bom jestreon ; 



Here swej micel ; 
Meodo-beall monij^ 
^ ^^ [man ?] dreama fill. 
OS^ "SaBt onwende 
Wyrd seo swySe ; 
Crunjon walo wide^ 
Cwoman wol-dajas, 
Swylt eal foroom 
Secj-rof wera; 
Wurdon byra wijsteal 
Westen stalSolas, 
Brosnade beor^teal. 
Betende crunjon 
Hergas to brusan. 
ForSoD "Sas bofa dreorpaS ; 
And "Saes teafor jeapu, 
Ti^elum sceadeS, 
Hrost bea^as-rof 
Hryre wonj jecronj, 
Gebrocen to beoijum. 
Der bi beorn monig, 
Glaedmod and jold beorbt, 



Mdes permuUitf 
Altis pinnis omatit (vd potios 
Ahum erat comu pos$e$sunmm 

ExercitHs vox magna ; 
Medi aula plurima, 
Hominum gaudii plena* 
Donee supervenerit 
Fatum asperum ; 
Occubuerunt strage laid, 
Venerunt pntlii dies, 
ExUium omnes rapuit 
Bello claros heroas; 
Erant eorum propugnacula 
Desertte sedes, 
Diruta urbis statio. 
Praliati occubuerunt 
Milites in terram. 
Ergo hoc habitatio btget; 
Et luec purpurea (regalis dmm) 
TeguUs divulsis, [pnm, 

Cubiculum annuliferi herois 
Ruina in campum prolapsa etlf 
Inter urbis fragmenta, 
Ibijuveuis muUus, 
IdEtus ammo et auro lucenSf 






> This Rune, which represents the letter M, is named Man, and here ap- 
pears to stand for that name. 
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oma ^efreetwed^ Spiendidi omatuSf 

3nc and mn-gal, Audax, et gaudio gestiens, 

{-hyrstum scaOi Indusiis bellicisfulsit, 

b on sync on sylfor, Prosp€xitmetaUum,argentumque, 

searo pmmas^ Pukrasque gemmas, 

ead on seht, Divitias^ possessionesque, 

eorcan stan. Et lapides pretiosos. 

•Sas beorhtan bur; In h&c splendidd civitate 

dan rices Lati regni 

a hofu stodan ; Lapideifomices stabant ; 

iam hate wearp Flumen igneum invasit 

dan wylme, Lato astu, 

;al eal befen; Murum totum occupavit 

>rhtan bosme. Luddo sinu. 

r "Sa baVu wseron • 

t on hreBre u \ , 

t wss hySelic. 

on "Son ^eoton « « 

• « » « « * 

[Catera Codicis mutilaiione desunt.l 
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No. IV. 

KING ALFRED'S 
METRICAL PARAPHRASE 

OF 

THE POETICAL PORTIONS 

OP - 

BOETHIUS 'DE CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIC/ 



Although it b possible that Alfred may not have found 
leisure to compose or translate all the works attributed to bim 
by Bale and other antiquaries, there is yet unquestionabie au- 
thority for his baring enriched our language with a version of die 
well-known treatise of Boethius De Qmsolatione PhilosopkU, 
William of Malmesbury not only relates the fact, but describes 
the manner in which the illustrious author was enabled to sur- 
mount the various difficulties of his original,— difficulties both of 
style and matter, which must otherwise have formed a considerabk 
bar to the labours of one who had applied himself only at an ad- 
vanced age to the 'study of the Latin language, and who could 
scarcely be expected to have brought to his task a competent 
knowledge of the philosophical tenets of Grecian anUqui^. Asser 
(it appears frx)m this testimony) first interpreted or paraphnised 
the work, to which Alfred afierwards gave an English dress. The 
celebrated Junius transcribed this version from a manuscript io 
the Bodleian Library, adding the various readings of one yet 
earlier * (if I understand him righdy) in the Cottonian. Thistrao- 

^ ** meiiaris noUt.'* 
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script was afterwards published in the year I698 by C. Bawlin- 
soD, of Queen's College, Oxford, without any attempt at commen- 
tary or explanation. 

The variations of the two manuscripts are for the most part 
very trifling. In one instance, however, there is a remarkable dif- 
ference. The metrical parts in the one (the Bodleian MS.) being 
translated into prose, while in the other they are rendered very 
paraphrasUcally and elaborately into verse. The lines given in 
the note below ' constitute the evidence on which this metrical 



* Dus Alfred us 

Eald spell reahte, . 

Cynin; West Sexna, 

Craeft meldode 

LeoSwyrhta list. 

Him waes lust micel 

Dset he ^iossum leodum 
. LeoV spellode 

Monnum myrjen, 

Mislice cwidas, 

Dy leas eelinje 

Utadrife. 

Selflicne sec; 

Donne he swelces lyt 

Gym^ for his jilpe, 

Ic sceal jiet sprecan, 

Fon on fitte, 

Folc cuVne rsed 
- Haele^um secjean ; 

Hliste se %e wille. 



Ita Aljredus nobis 
Antiquum opus exposuit, 
Rex Saxonum OccidentaUumf 
ArtemprodidU 
Scientiam poeticam. 
IlUJwt volupe imprimis 
Quod hisce populis 
Carmen enarraret 
Hominibus jucundum, 
Miscellanea verha^ 
Ne tcedium 
ExcitareL 

Propriie laudis mentionem 
Quandoquidem ipse ita parce 
Efferre studuit in ostentationem^ 
Ego tamen prcedicaho^ 
Redpiam me in cantiUnamy 
Monitum populo cognitum 
Firis dicere; 
Audiat qui veUt, 



The Idth and following lines appear to allude to the modest manner 
in which the royal paraphrast, in the close of his own prose introduc- 
tion, had apologized for the probable defects of his version. " Not- 
withstandmg," says his encomiast, "he thus modestiy suppressed his 
own praises, yet I will proclaim them aloud in my lay, as being uni- 
versaUy admitted through his nation.'* 
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version is attributed to the royal paraphrast; tbey are in the ori- 
gioal MS. subjoined to the prose introduction. 

The style of these £lfredian versions is distinguished from that 
of the Csedmoniad school by its great simplici^ of diction, and the 
absence of those poetical phrases which are so cbaracterisUc of the 
Jatter, and which llppear to have been in the same commoD use 
with its followers as the expressions |3/i| UftayMi^ — netrii ^fi^a nm 
jutri diiftovi' -ox g /ifl r Toy wgf^-^miiUva Xamv, and the like, were witk 
Homer and his imitators. 

The inferences which Hickes has deduced from this difierence 
of styles aga'mst the antiquity of the supposed Cedmcniiaa re- 
mauns have been already stated and considered.^ 

It is n6t however to be concluded^ from what has been men- 
tioned as to the absenee ^of particular expressions of a poetical m- 
ture, that the language of Alfred is dther prosidc or destitute of 
ornament We should not be justified in attributing these defects 
to £uripides simply because we do not find in him the laboured 
and imusual phraseology of iEschylus ; and the difference between 
the works of Alfiied and the reputed Csedmon is nearly of tins na- 
ture. It is possible, too, that the learned monarch having a clas- 
sical model before his eyes, and wishing to make his translation as 
generally useful as possible, may have abstained purposely from t 
mode of composition which frequentiy offended against the ruks 
of good taste, and was occasionally so obscure as' to otEsr rather 
enigmas than metaphors. His philosophical genius must have 
shown him the defects of this inflated style, and its evident impro- 
priety for the uses of moral and didactic poetry. In general, his 
taste appears to have led him to the use of the simplest language. 
Thus in metaphorical passages, where even we should probably 
adopt language somewhat elevated above common use (though oot 
strained to the absurd height of the Islandic phraseology), he is 

content with the most obvious and simple. Thus where we shouU 

- 

' Vide p. 185. 
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speak of the gales of adverse tbrtune, and Uie storms of care, he 
scruples not to use the terms—'' Rain of sorrows/' and '' Wind of 
trouble/' In this and some other respects his diction is less highljr 
laboured, and perhaps in a purer taste, than that of his original. 

The work in question has hitherto been called a translation of 
the Boethian Metres. Its execaUon, however, by no means cor- 
responds with our notions of the fidelity expected from one ^ho 
should profess to render an ancient author into any modem lan- 
guage. Alfred frequently omits whole sentences together^ and yet 
more frequently expands to an almost immoderate length those 
which he selects for imitation. 

This latter practice he might certainly be in a manner con- 
strained to adopt by the extreme conciseness of his originals, a 
conciseness which renders many parts of them almost incompre- 
hensible to persons not previously acquainted with the philosophi- ' 
caljprinciples of their author. Both in his interpretation of these, 
and even of passages in which the sense is to us infinitely more ob- 
vious, he must doubtiess have been influenced by the wish of 
rendering them as intelligible as possible to the persons for whose 
information and improvement they were intended, — persons whom' 
he must have well known to be destitute both of literature and phi- 
losophy. Thus, where Boethius simply has 

Tibi serviat ultima Thule, 

The paraphrast has 

Thule, that isle that rears 
Its head fiEur westward to the ocean-wave, 
Whose summer knows no night, or winter day. 

In another passage he illustrates the supposed situation and im- 
mobility of the earth, with respect to the moveable heaven which 
was believed to surround it, by the position of the yolk in the centre 
of the egg. 

For the former practice it will not perhaps be so easy to find an 
apology, the parts omitted being frequenUy such as no translator 

s 2 
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would have rejected, either on the score of obscurity or want of 
poetical beauty. 

The Metres of Boethius may perhaps be divided, with reference 
to their subjects, into the elegiac, the didacUc, and the theological 
It has been attempted to translate one example in each style, and 
these three specimens will suffice to give a tolerably accurate ncv 
tion of the general manner in which the royal paraphrast has exe- 
cuted his task. 

CjRMiNA^qui quondam studio Jhrente peregi^ 

Flebilis, heu, mastos cogor imre modos, 
Ecce mihi lacera dictant scribenda Camefue ; 

Et verts elegijktibus ora tigant. 
Has saltern nuHus potuU pervincere terror^ 

Ne nostrum comites prosequerentur iter. 
Gloria felids olim viridisquejuventa 

Solatur masti nunc meafata senis. 
Venit enim properata malis inopina senectus, 

Et dolor atatemjussit inesse mam. 
Intempestivifunduntur vertice cam, 

Et tremit effizto corpore laxa cutis. 
Mors hominumfeliXf qua se nee dulcibus annis 

Inserit, et mastis sape vocata venit. 
Eheuy qudm surdd miseros avertitur aure, 

Etjlentes oculos claudere sava negat! 
Dum lembus malefida botnsfortuna faverei, 

Peni caput tristis merserat hora meum. 
Nunc quiafallacem mutavit nubila vultum, 

Protrahit ingrattu inqna vita moras. 
Quid mefelicem totiesjactastis, amid f 

QLui cecidit, staUli non erat ille gradu. 

I, THAT in happier days attuned to joy 
The frequent voice, now sad and woe-begone, 
A captive wretch, must sigh and sing of sorrow. 
Sore has that sorrow marr'd the poet-fire. 
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That wont qf old, while pleasure yet was mine, 
To breaithe so fair and free^tbe genuine lay. 
Now my mind wanders oft, the choicer phrase 
Mingling perchance with rude and uncouth speech. 
Once the world's wealth was mine : blind that I was 
And senseless ! it hath lured me to my fall, 
And left me in this dark and loathsome cell 
Bereft of hope and comfort. ' Vain delights ! 
Sinc« thus ye have deserted me, my soul 
henceforth shall know you, faithless as ye are ! 
How could ye tell me once, ye flattering friends. 
That I was bom to bliss i False was that word, 
For human joys are firail, and short of stay. 



HWiET ic lio«a fela 
Lustlice jeo 
Sane on selum, 
Nu sceal siofijende, 
Wope ^ewae^ed, 
Wreccea pomor, 
Sinjan sarcwidas. 
Me "Sios siccetunj 
Hafa'S ajeled iSes jeocsa, 
Dat ic "Sa jed ne mae; 
Gefejean swa faspre, 
Deah ic fela jio ^ 
Sette soS cwida, 
Donne ic on selum wss. 
Oft ic nu miscyrre 
Cu^ sprsece 
And ^ah uncu'Sre. 
j£r bwilum fond me 
Das woruld ssel'Sa : 



Wei hwss blindne ; 
On Sis dimme hoi 
Dysine forlseddon. 
And me Sa berypton 
Reedes and frofre. 
For heora untreowum, 
De ic ,him asfre betst 
Truwian sceolde. 
Hi me towendon 
Heora bacu bitere. 
And heora blisse from. 
Forhwam wolde je, 
Weoruld frynd mine, 
Secjan o%^ sinjan 
DsBt ic ^essUic mon 
Were on weorulde? 
Ne synt "Sa word BO'S. 
Nu ISa jessllSa ne ma^on 
Simle jewunigan. 



It will be immediately perceived that Alfred has omitted many 
of the lines, and not given very scrupulously the sense of others. 
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The second specimen, which may be regarded as of a didactic 
nature^ is the 4th metre of the 2nd book. 

QuiSQUls volet perennem 

Cautus ponere sedem^ 
Stabilisque nee sonori 

Stemijlafibus Euri, 
Etftuetibus minafUem 

Curat spemere pontum, 
MoHtis cacumen alti, 

Bibulas vUet arenas, 
niud protervus Auster 

Totis viribus urget ; 
Ha pendtilum soluta ^ 

Pondus ferre recusant. 
Fugiens periculosam 

Sortem sedis amana, 
Humili domum memento 
^ Certusjigere saxo. 
QMamvis tonet ruinis 

Miscens aquora ventus, 
Tu conditus quieti, 

Felix rebore valli, 
Duces serenus ovum, 

Ridens atheris iras. 

The introduction of Alfred has been preserved* He has in se- 
va'al cases prefixed a few lines of similar import. 

Once more the Goddess, as she wont, exchanged 
Her speech for song; and thus she sweetly told 
Of truth and virtue. *' Never yet I heard 
Of mortal, that might fix his high-roof 'd hall 
Unshaken on the mountain's topmost brow : 
Nor have I known among the sons of earth 
Him that might harbour in a heart of pride 
Wisdom and wisdom's works. Say, bast thou seea 
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Him that could rear upon the fleeting sand 
His lasUng tower of strength i So fares the man 
That wisdom's goodly fabric fain would raise 
Where the foul brood of ^arth-bom appetites 
O'erspread the soul ; e'en as that sand shall drink 
The rain of heaven, so the insatiate rage 
Of this world's wealth drinks dry the golden shower. 
Nor cook its thirst withal. Short space endures 
The pile that crowns the mountain ; the wild wind 
Sweeps by^ and it is. gone : rear it on sand 
SwoU'n by the rain, that treacherous soil forsakes 
Its tottering base. So falls the soul of man, 
Devious and driven from her true place of rest, 
When the rude gales of passion and the flood 
Of worldly care and vain solicitude 
Relentless press on her. What man would 6nd 
The joy that knows not failure or deceit, 
Swift let him fly the world's delusive pomp, 
There for his soul her secret cell to work. 
Where he may find some lowly comer-stone 
That ne'er may fiul him, though the unpitying storm 
Rage round it, and the ceaseless blast assail. 
E'en such a mansion in its humble state 
The Almighty One disdains not to regard ; 
And wisdom enters there a willing guest- 
There shelter'd may he taste a life of bliss 
That knows nor fear nor failure. For the wise, 
Reckless alike of earthly good or harm. 
Place not their hope in aught save that which lasts 
When the world's wealth hath perish'd. Thus upheld 
By the great Source of Good« they shape their course. - 
In vain the stormy cares of life assail them. 
In vain the rude blast and the whelming surge 
Sweep to destrucUon all their earthly good." 
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Da oDjon se Wisdom, • 
His ^ewunan, 
Fyljan jlio wordum. 
Got 2yd aest ^pelle, 
SoDj 8o% cwida, 
Sumne "Sa jeta. 
CwseiS he ne herde 
Dat on heane munt 
Monna smi; 
Meahte asettan 
Healle brof fasste : 
Ne iSearf eac h»leSa nan 
Wenan 'Saes weorces, 
Dast he Wisdom mas^e 
Wi-K ofermetta 
JEfre jemenjan. 
Herdes "Su aefre 
Daette aenij mon 
On sond beorjas 
Settan meahte 
Fa&ste healle. 
Ne mae; eac fira nan 
Wisdom timbran 
Daer ^Saer wonikl ^tsunj 
Beorj oferbrasdeS ; 
Baru sond wiila'S 
Ren forswetjan, - 
Swa deB ricra nu 
Gnindleas ptsunj 
Gilpes and aehta 
GedrinceB to dryjjum 
Dreosendne welan, 
And iSeah %aes Marfan 



Ne biV "Surst aceled. 
Ne mas; haeleSa ^ehwaem 
Hus on'munte 
Lanje ^^kestan : 
ForSaem him lungre on 
Swift wind swapeS : 
Ne bi'S sond "Son ma 
Wi'S micdne ren 
Manna asnpim, 
Huses hirde^ 
Ac hit hreosan wile 
Sijan sond asfter rene. 
Swa bioiS anra jehwara 
Monna Mod seian 
Miclum awejede. 
Of hiom stede styrede, 
Donne be strong dreceV 
Wind under wolcnum, 
Woruld earfoSa; 
OSSe hit eft se re9a 
Ren onhrereS 
Sumes ymbho^an 
Unjemet jemen. 
• Ac se ^ "Sa ecan 
Ajan wille, 
So^San jesasl^a^ 
He sceal swi^ flion 
IHsse worulde wlite ; 
Wyrce him silSiSan 
His Modes hus, 
Daer he mae^e findan 
EaSmetta stan, 
Unij metfa&stne. 
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Grundweal jearone, 
Se to jlidan ne ^ar& 
Deah hit wecje wind 
Woruld earfo'Sa, 
OBiSe ymbho^ena 
Ormete ren. 
ForSasm on "SiBre dene 
Drihten selfiei 
Dara eadmetta 
EardfsBst wunijaS ; 
Der se Wisdom a^ 
tV Una's on jemyndum. 
ForBon orsorj lif 
Ealnij IsdaS. 
Woruld men wise, 
Buton wendinje, 
Donne he eall forsihS 
EorSlicu jood 
And eac Sara yfela 
Orsorh wuna'S, 
HopaS to Sam ecum' 



De Sasr asfter £umaS. 
Hine "Sonne se^hwonan 
iElmihti; Good 
Sin^allice 
Simle jehealdeS. 
Anwunijendne 
His a^enum 
Modes jeselSum, 
Durh metodes pfe, 
0eah hine se wind 
Woruld earfoSa 
SwiSe swence. 
And hine sinjale 
Gemen "gBdle, 
Donne him ^mme 
On woruld sselSa 
Wind wraSe blaweS, 
Deah Se hine 
Ealne; se ymbho^a 
Dyssa woruld tolSa 
WraSe drecce. 



The third specimen which I have selected is a part of the 
well-known Address to the Deity, contained in the tliird book of 
the original. The translation of Alfred is in this case highly para- 
phrastic. 

O QUiperpettid mundum ratiane gubemasj 
Terrarum calique Saior, qui tenipus ah avo 
Irejubes, stabilisqvt manens das cuncta moveri ; 
Quern non externa pepuleruntfingere causa 
Materia Jluiiantis opus ; veriim imita summi 
Forma boni, livdre carens : Tu cuncta superno 
Ducis ab exemplo, pukrum pulcerrimus ipse 
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Mundum metUe gerens, nmiUque in imagine fomuaUf 
Perfectasquejubens petfectum absolvere parie$ : 
Tu numeris eletnenia ligas, utfrigorajlammis,. 
Arida convemant liquidis, ne purior ^gms 
Evokt, aui menas deducant pondera terras : 
Tu triplicu mediant naiura cuncta mooentem 
Connecteru animam, per consona membra rewlcis. 
Qua dm $ecta duos malum glameravii in arbesp 
In semet reditura meat, mentemque profundam 
Circuit f et simili convertii imagine ccdum : 
Tu causis animas paribus, vitasque minores 
Provehis,et levibus sublimes curribus aptatUp 
In calum terramque seris, quas lege benignA 
Ad te conversas reducifads igne reverti. 
Da, Pater, augustam menti conscendere sedem ; 
Dafontem Imtrareiani; da luce repert& 
In te conspicuos animi defigere visus : 
Disjice terrente nebulas et pondera moUs, 
I Atque tuo splendore mica : Tu namque serenum, 
Tu requies tranquilla piis : te cernere, finis : 

Prificipium, vector, dux, semita, termusus idem. 

\ 

O THOUy whose works in mute amazement hold 
Earth's wisest sons, all glorious and all great. 
Eternal Lord ! how well and wondrously. 
Seen or unseen, thy creatures hast thou shaped. 
With gentle sway and sovereign intellect 
"W ielding at will this beauteous universe 1 
To this our middle earth, from first to last. 
The seasons, that now pass and now return. 
In good and seemly order thou hast dealt. 
Thou wisely guidest, as thy pleasure wills. 
Thy creatures ever moving^-— still thyself 
Immoveable ; — ^Tor none exist before thee. 
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Greater or mighuer or equal known. 
No need compelled thee — for thou canst not need- 
To frame thine universal work ; but all 
Of thine own power and pleasure hast thou made, 
The world and all its wonders ; since to thee 
Nought oould they yield of profit or of praise. 
Who deems aright, what can he deem the whole 
But one great offspring of eternal goodness i 
Thine own — for goodness and thyself are one. 
And nought is good without thee. 
Seek we to learn what that thy goodness is i 
Almighty goodness ; ever one with thee, 
It hath no* semblance of our mortal nature : 
For all we taste or know of good on earth 
From thee alone proceeds, in thee alone 
By envy unalloyed ; for none can move 
Envy, where none is equal : and what mind 
Save thine, the all-wise One, could in one vast thought 
Sum up the form and substance of all good ? 

Eala min Drihten, Maepie and crssfte. 

BsBt iSu eart sslmihti; ! Bu fysne middan jeard, 

Micel modilic From fruman serest 

MaerSum jefrae^e ForS oV ende. 

And wundoiiic Tidum to-dseldes : > 

Witena jehwylcum! Swa hit jetaesost wns 

Hwaet iSu, ece God, Endebyrdes, 

Ealra jesceafta D»t hi ae^hwaffBer 

Wundorlice wel jesceope, Ge arfara'S 

Unjesewenlicra, Ge eftcuma'S. 

And eac swa same jesewenlicra; Du iSe unstilla 

Softe wealdest Apia jesceafta 

Scirra ^esceafta To iSinum willan 

Mid jesceadvi^um Wislice astyrest ; 
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And "Se self wunsBst 

SwiiSe sUWe, 

Unanwendendlica ; 

ForS simle 

Nis nan mihti^ray 

Ne oaD merra, 

Ne jeond ealle %a ^esceaft, 

Efhlica %in : 

Ne "Se enij ned ^Searf, 

Nass efire pet 

Ealra "Sara weorca 

De %u jeworbt hafast ; 

Ac mid %inuin willaa 

Du hit worhtes eall. 

And mid anwalde 

Dinum ajenum 

Weorulde jeworhtest, 

Abd wuhta jebwet; 

Deab "Se nsenejii 

Ned "Seaiirf were 

Eallra "Sara merSa. 

Is iSat micel jecynd 

^nes joodes, 

DencS ymb se "Se wile ; 



For %n bit is eall an, 
^Ices ^ioc^esy 
Du and %at iSin j^od : 
Hit is 'Sin ajen ; 
ForSsm bit his utan 
Ne com auht to "Se. 
Ac ic jeorne wat 
Bast "Sin joodnes is 
j^Elmibtij 2pody 
Eall mid "Se selfum : 
Hit is UDjelic 
Urum jecynde ; 
Us is utao cymen 
Eall %a we babbaiS 
Gooda on jnindum 
From Gode selfum. 
Neft "Su to ssnejum 
Andan jenumeone ; 
ForSam'Se nan iSinj 
Nis iSin jelica : 
Ne bum aedi; aslcrsefujre : 
ForS»m iSu eal jood 
Anes jeSeahte 
Dines jeSobtest. 



Although the poems from winch these extracts have been made 
cannot, strictly speaking, be considered as original works, and 
though from their nature we cannot expect to gather from them 
any material information with respect to the maoners or opinioos 
of the age in which they were written, they have still many claims 
upon our attention. To say nothing of the interest which they must 
naturally derivovfrom the rank, the virtues, and the abilities of tbrir 
illustrious author, the style in which they are written is in all pro- 
bability that which was at the time of their production esteemed 
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the purest and most correct form of our language. In the eyes of 
the curious they will possibly obtain an additional value, as being 
by some centuries the earliest translation extant of a classical 
author into any European language, and if the opinion of Hickes 
be well founded, nearly the earliest of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 

Further specimens of Alfred's Boethius may be found in the 
first volume of Hickes's Thesaurus, and in the second of Mr.Tur- 
ner's Anglo-Saxon History. Nor is the ediuon of tlie whole work, 
published by Mr. Rawlinson at the latter end of the seventeenth 
century, a book of rare occurrence. 
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No. V. 



KORMAN^AXON 



FRAGMENT ON DEATH 



This ioedited fragment of AngloSazoQ poetry occurs towards 
the cooclusioo of a manuscript volume of Homilies cootained io 
the Bodleian Library, and supposed by Wanley (who notices it id 
his Catalogue affixed to Hickes*s Thesaurus, page 15,) to have been 
written about the Ume of King Henry the Second. 

This short composition appears to present a specimen, not alto- 
gether uninteresting, of our language and poetry, at the latest pe- 
riod at which they could fairiy be denominated Saxon, and will 
therefore property form the concluding article of this Appendix. 
Productions of this era are not (either in print or in manuscript) 
of very frequent occurrence. * 

The metre in which this poem is written is evidently the allite- 
rative one, universally adopted by the Anglo-Saxon writers of 
verse. Its rhythm appears, like that of its prototypes, to resemble 
the' Trochaic or Dactylic measures of the Ancients, substituting 
however, as in all modem languages, emphasis in the place of 
quantity. It seems to me that it is inferior in regularity both of 
numbers and alliteration to the earlier specimens of Saxon poetry 
preserved to us by the labours of Hickes and Junius. This, among 
other reasons, would induce me to place the time of its composi- 
tion lower than the era of the Norman Oxiquest. 
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MS. Bodl. 343. 

" De wes bold jebyld 
Er iSu iboreQ were ; 
De wes mold imynt 
£r %u of moder come. 
De hit nes no idiht, ' 
Ne iSeo deopnes imeten ; 
Nes til iloced, 
Hu lonj hit "Se were, 
Nu me "Se brinjaeB 
Wer "Bu beon scealt, 
Nu me sceal "Se meten 
An4 %a mold seo%%a :, 
Ne bi% no "Sine hus 
Healice itimbred, 
Hit bi^tinheb and lah; 
Donne ISu bist "Serinne, 
De helewajes beo% laje, 
Sidwajes unheje. 



TiBlfuii domui exstructa 
Priusquam natus es; 
Tibifuit tellus parata 
Priusquam t matre venisti. 
Celsitudo non est constiiuta, 
tfeque altitudo mensurata ; 
Non est obserata 
{Qudim diu tibifuerit) 
Donee ego teferam / 

Vbi manere debes, 
Donee ego te metiar, 
Et cubile terrenum. 
Nequaquam est tua domus 
Alti adi/icata, 
Est ea non alta ac humilis; 
Vbi es intHs, 

Spatium a calce humik est, 
A latere non ahum. 



Death speaks. 

For thee was a house built 
Ere thou wert bom. 
For thee was a mould shapen 
Ere thou of {Jthy) mother camest. 
Its haght is not determined. 
Nor its depth measured, 
Nor is it closed up 
(However long it may be) 
Untill I thee bring 



Where thou shalt remain, 
Untill I shall measure thee 
And the sod of earth. 
Thy house is not 
Highly built (timbered}. 
It is unbigh and -tow ; 
When thou art in it 
The heel- ways are low. 
The side- ways unhigh. 
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©e rof bH5 ybild 
Deie brost full neb, 
Swa iSu scealt in mold 
Winnen ful cald, 
Dimme and ^ deorcas. 
' Det clen fiilst on hod. 
Dureleas is ^t bus, 
And deorc bit is wi^innen ; 
Dear %u bist fest bidyte, 
And D8e% hefS %a cse^e. 
La%lic is ^t eorS bus. 
And jrim inne to wunien. 
Der iSu scealt wunien. 
And wurmes iSe to-deleS. 
Dus iSu bist ileydy 
And ladsest iSine ironden, 



Fastigium est exttrucivm 
Pectus tuumjuxtaf 
Ita debts in terrd 
Habitare valdefrigidi, 
Obscurd et tenebrosa. 



Janud caret domus ea, 

Et obscurum est intiis ; 

Illic es arcti detentiu, 

Et Mors habei clavtm* 

Odiosa est ea domus terrea, 

Et tristis ad intits habUandum. 

Illic debes versari, 

Et vermes partierUur te. 

Itajaces, 

Et linquis amicos tuos. 



Tbe roof is built 
Thy breast full nigh ; 
So thou shalt in earth 
Dwell full cold, 
Dim, and dark. 
That clean putrefies .... 
Doorless is that house, 
And dark it is within ; 



Thei*e thou art fast detained, 
And Death holds the key. ^ 
Loathly is that earth-house. 
And grim to dwell in ; 
There thou shalt dwell 
And worms shall share thee. 
Thus thou art laid 
And leavest thy friends ; 



> ^Deorcs/ This word in writings of an earlier date is uniformly spelt 
Meorc,' or * deorce.' The substitution indeed of the « for the quiescent e, ap- 
pears not to have prevailed till after the Conquest. This will show that ^ 
copy of CaedmoD*8 hymn given by Wanley (page S87 of his Catalogue) is 
not, as some have supposed, more pure in its orthography than tfaose^pub- 
lished in Hickes and in AHred's Bede. 

* Of the signification of the last two words in this line I am entirely ig- 
norant. 
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Nefst %u henne fireond 
De •& wylle faren to, 
Daet aefre wule lokien 
Hu "Se ^t bus iSe like, 
Dset sfire uudon 
De wule iSa dure 
And "Se sfter haten; 
For sone 'Su bist ladlic, 
And lad to iseonne. 



Habes nullum amcum 

Qui te velit adire. 

Qui unquam spectatum veniet 

Quomodo tibi domus ea arrideatf 

Qui unquam reserare 

Tibi poterit januam 

Et te quarere ; 

Citd enim es odiosus, 

Et teter ad inspiciendum. 



Thou bast no friend 
Tbat will come to thee. 
Who will ever inquire . 
How tbat house liketh thee. 
Who shall ever open 



For thee the door 

And seek thee. 

For soon thou becomest loathly, 

And hateful to look upon. 



END OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 



Additional Notes to the Song of the Traveller. 

^0^ The Editor is indebted for the following observations to Mr. Price, well 
known to the literary and antiquarian world from his excellent republication of 
Warton^s History, 

P. 12. Breoca BrondiDjum.] A long account of this person is to be found 
in Beowulf, cantos viii. and ix. Mr. Turner considers the whole narration as 
referring to some piratical expeditions of Beowulf; but at that early period 
of Northern hbtory such an occupation would have been as little disgraceful 
to the hero, as Thucydides chose to infer it had been in the days of Ulysses. 
It b rather a tale of rash and fool-hardy cnterprize (dol 2^1p^)> ^ Hunferth 
very properly terms it, and whose address to Beowulf makes express mention 
of Brecca*8 name : 

Eart %\i se Beowulf 

Se ^e wi^ Breccan wunne 

On sidne sae. P. 40. £d. Thork. 

The following passage will supply us with another name in the Traveller's 
Song: 

Da bine (sc. Brecca) on moreen tid Swaesne ^ (e^ele) 

On HeiXo-Ramis Leof hb leodum 

Holm up St basr Lond Brondinja. 
Donon he sohte P. 41. £d. Thork. 

P. 13. Finfolc Walding.] Here we ought to read Fin Folcwalding; that is, 
Fin the son of Folc-wald, or, as he is called in Beowulf, Foicwalda p. 83. [See 
the additional notes to Beowulf, where he is traced as th6 great-grandfather 
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of Woden. — Ed.] The Traveller's Song has thrown considerable liglit on this 

obscure part of Beowulf. 

• 

P. 13. Hneaf Hocinj^um.] The same episode above alluded to contains 

the name of Hneaf, son of Hilc leburh, and apparently married to Holinga, 

Iloce's daughter. The latter may be presumed to have given name to the 

Hocings. 

IbkL Wald Woinjum.] Of the chief I have no recollection ; but hb peo|^ 
are noticed among the foes of the Weder-Geaty whose attacks might be ex- 
pected after BeowulPs death. 

Us waes a sy^S'San 

Mere Wi<^iiii2as 

Milts[e] uQjyfe^. P. 216. Ed. Thork. 

Ihid. Sweom Onjend^Seow.] Oi* Ongendieow king of the Sweos, a long and 
circumstantial account is given in the dirge over BeowulTs dead body. He 
was a prince of the Scylfing race, husband of Ela (Hrodigar*8 sister) ; and be 
fell by die hands of Wulf and lofor in a battle against Higdac 

Ibid. OSsL weold Onjle.] The wisdom and power of 0& are spoken of in 
the very obscure outline given of the early hbtory of Higelac's queen ^— 
Beowulf, p. 147. Ed. Thork. 

P. 14. HroVwulf and Hro^jar.] This passage, while it confirms the general 



■ The Editor veiitiirea, with much difBdence, to diflMot from Ifi^ IPnot (m vtD 
M from the Author of these lUuttiBtionSy and from Thofkdin) in the intcrprcMioB 
of the very obscure peaage referred to; which does not appear to Mm to omliia 
any statement that the daughter of Hcielh was married to WiyJff^ but rather thit 
he had been himself placed under constraint bj the violence of that virago. ** He 
was/' says the poet (if I interpret rightlj), <* wise and eminent, altlm^igh be mj 
indeed for a few years have endured under the shelter of his dty the daugfaler ef 
Hsreth.*' — *' Wis welVunjen . fSeth fSe wintra lyt . under burfa ^ocan . ^cbidea 
hwbbe . Hserei^es dohtor.*' During the wars which ensued after the aki^tter ef 
his elder by his second brother, this heroine may perhaps have taken anDS» and ac- 
quired such an ascendancy as to drive him to immure himself in »tmn^ strong I wU, 
<burii loca*. We are then told that she abused her power by her profusioo sad 
arrogance ; and in the height of her pride would not permit any one so modi ss to 
gaze on her, but punished such temerity by instantly hewing the offender in piRCS 
with her own hand and sword ; — an accomplishment (as the bard remarks) ** not sho- 
gcther feminine nor becoming a damsel, however exquisite tier idiarms might be." 
In order to tame these excesses, It was proposed that she should be married to 
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accuracy of Ilrothgar's history in Beowulf, throws some light on an obscure 
digression made by the hero in narrating hb adventures to Higelac. But in 
the Traveller's Song we must consider "injeldes" to be a proper name; 
as is dear from the context, and confirmed by the foliowmg passage in Beo- 
wulf: 

.... Van Injelde 

WeallaS waelniVas. P. 155. Ed. Thork. 

These are the only passages having a direct connexion with, or receiving 
illustration from, the narrative of Beowulf. But several of the remaining 
names are either the same with those occurring in the great Northern epic 
cyclus, or bear a strong resemblance to them; and it b by no means impro- 
babie that they have furnished the minstrels of a later time with appellations 
for their heroes : for nothing is more satisfactorily impressed upon my mind, 
than that the legal doctrine of uses, especially that part of it caUed ** shifting 
uses," though only known in Westminster Hail within these few centuries, 
has been constantly acted upon in all traditionary matters. For when tradi- 
tion made ^ a feo£fment in fee '^ of certun marvellous deeds and attributes to 
any popular hero, it was always with a proviso ** that the right and property 
therein should cease as to the said hero, and go over to a stranger,'' upon 
the said stranger becoming the favourite of the day. Hence the extraordi- 
nary fictions relative to Atdla, Theoderic, and Ermanric, which, contradictory 
as they are to the real stoiy of their reigns, still contain a certain admixture 
of well known circumstances. But to return. 

The name of Ermanric is once incidentally mentioned in Beowulf, but it 
can hardly be in allusion to the Ermanric of the present poem. 



young champion ; and ihe was accordingly (we are not infonned how her own con. 
lent waa obtained, whidi mutt apparently have been an achiercment of some delicacy 
and difficult) ibipped off on a m a trimoni al voyage, by her lather's advice, to the 
court of Offa, ''where in the royal seaf^and in great prosperity she enjoyed every 
happiness of life, and was constant to the love of the ruler of men :*' whence it 
appears that she was the wife of Offa and not of Bigelac From the remaining lines 
it should further seem that she became instrumental in increasing the power of die 
former monarch. 

TThe poet rather hints at than states these dreumatanoes, as being then familiar to 
the persons he addressed ; and hence his brief allusions are almost unUitelligible to 
ua who are deprived of the clue which a knowledge of the story of Offii would supply. 
TThe reference* in the Traveller's Song and Beowulf indicate that it must once have 
been popular ; and it may still perhaps be recovered, like the romance of Haveloke 
and the tales of Wade and his Boat.~£i>. 
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Naeni^ne ic under swejle Brosin^-mene 

Saelnm byrde Sigle and sine &t 

Hord-ma9mum hxlc^a [He Vurb] seaio-niSas fealh 

SyVSsIn Hama atwa^ £ormenrices 

To Uere-byrfatan byrij Geceas ecne ned. p. 91-2. Ed. ThorL 

I infer diis for two reasons : — ^first, because the Brisinga-mene, the wdl- 
known attribute of the Northern Queen of Love (Freyia), could only hare 
been^ bestowed upon a mortal hero in fictitious history; and secondly, tbe 
elder Ermanric, both in real and fabulous story, was wounded by, and was 
the destroyer of, a certain Ammo or Ilamo. The death of Ennanric in the 
JEdda and WUkinO' Saga is obviously taken from the narrative of Jomandes, 
who states that the Gothic king, having caused a Roxolan woman named 
Sanielh (Svanhilda) to be torn in pieces by wild horses, as a punishment lor 
the defection of her husband, he was attacked and sorely wounded by her 
brothers Sams and Ammius (Saurli and Hamtheir, Edda and VoisKMgt 
Saga). A MS. of Jomandes, of the twelfth century (cited by Peringskibld in 
his notes to Cochlai Vita Theoderici Regit, p. 277), contains the following note 
at the close : — ** Cum Hittoriographus narret Emumricum Gothanam regem, 
muUii regibus dominantem, tempore ValenHnianitt Valentis regnaste, et a dmobn 
fratribus, Saro et^ Ammio, qtun conjichmu eosdem esse qui vulgariter SareOo d 
Hamidiech dicuntur, vtdneratum in primordio egremonis Hvnnamm per Msoti' 
dem paludem,*^ In the fabulous narrative, Saurli, Hamdieir, and SvanhiUa, 
are the children of Gudrunr, Sigurdr's widow, who we know was once the 
possessor of Andvar's ring ; and if we are allowed to assume that Hama re- 
ceived the Brosinga-men from her, we should advance one step nearer in 
the resemblance between the Gothic and Grecian mythos, and have a perfect 
counterpart to die necklace of Eriphyle, both in die effects and origin of this 
mysterious ornament. When the Theban annals tell us that Cadmus aod 
Hermione proceeded into Illyrium, and diere became transformed into ser- 
pents, we have no difficulty in translating this into their apotheosis. But how 
did Hermione dispose of her necklace f Nobis tota res met^e tenebrst, ttfiUk- 
rem totem exspectamus, 

Bicca may have supplied the Volsunga Saga and Sazo with dieir ii>^k>^K< 
Bike. Gifica is obviously the Gibicus of the Burgundian Laws ; the Gibicbo 
of the Latin metrical romance De primd expeditione Attil^. The same fable 
may have borrowed its Hagene, who was sent by Gibicho as a hostage to 
Attila, from the H^gena-Holmricum of the Traveller's Song. It b a weU- 
known name in the great Northern cyclus. Witta will recall the memoiy of 
Wittichy Weland's son ; and Wada b the name of Weland's &tber. Accoid- 
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ing to the Wilkina-Saga, Wade lived in Sealand, in which and the adjoining 
country the Helsings have left a record of their residence in Helsingborg, 
Helsingor, and Helsinge. Sigehere is obviously the Danish Siggeir ; and 
Sceafa the same name with Scef the father of Scyld (Beowulf, p. I.)- The 
Wenla may be the Wendla-leod of Beowulf (p. 28), where we also find the 
GefUia: 

Nss him aenij Vearf 

Daet he to Gif^um 

OWe to Gar-Denum, &c. p. 186. Ed. Thork. 

The Wineda are a Sdavonian race who succeeiled the Wendla-leod in the 
occupation of '' Wynt-land.'' Guth-here is the Gundicar of Prosper Aqui- 
tanus (p. 745), who fell in the contest against the Huns. The term in the 
text is no corruption, bQt a translation of the Burgundian name, and which 
m the Laws is written Gundaharius or Gunther. The story of Ealhhild is 
not clearly before us. It is evident that she visited £ripanric*s court; and 
as the Traveller says that Ae was in Italy with £Ifwin the son of Edwin, who 
was therefore Ealhhild's brother, we may assume that their object was a 
matrimonial alliance. From the circumstance of her presenting the bard 
with a ring (for so I interpret the passage) at the same time that he received 
another from Ermanric, it may be presumed that she was married to this 
monarch. In the Wilkina-Saga we are told that Odilia was married to Sifka, 
Ermanric*s chief counsellor, and that her chastity was violated by the Gothic 
king during her husband*s absence. Has this been taken from Ealhhild's 
history, and was she married to one of Ermanric's courtiers? It is a little 
remarkable^ that in the opening of the Traveller's Song Ermanric is called ** a 
wrath-ful warlock." Still I incline to think that she was wedded to Ermanric. 
In Beowulf we have a Hethcyn (189). Sifecan is obviously the same name 
with Sif ka. Gislhere occurs in the list of Burgundian kings recited in the 

Xaws Gislaharius; and, together with the other princes of his house, has 

been received into Sigfried*s history. Wither-gield may be the same with 
the Withergyld of Beowulf (154) ; and Wudga and Hama may have furnished 
the old poem of Alpharts Tod with its Witige and Heime, the leaders of 
Ermanric's armies. But the names alone of many of these are given in the 
Traveller's Song ; and to claim any identity of person from such premises, 
would be to adopt the rationale of Fluellin. 

In a few instances I should feel disposed to offer a different version from 
the late Mr. Conybeare ; but these are of no great moment. In two or three 
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passages the text b rendered obscure by an inaccurate dMposrtioo of die 

words. Thus in tbe early part we ought to read — 
P. 11. He mid Eaih-hilde, He with Ealhilde S 

Faehe ireoVu-webban, The &ithfiil lordy dame*, 

Fonnan si^ In his first journey 

HreS cyninjesy &c. [Sought the homeof] tbefaau^ly king. 

In the following passage the sense b not perfectly inteUig^le to me, un- 
less we accept Wala as a proper name : 

Und, Dara waes Wala, Of them was Wala, 

Hwile selasty Whilom the most p ro sp ero u s, 

And Alezandreas And Alexander 

Ealra ricost. Hie most wealthy of all. 

Indeed, from the furdier mention of Caesar's (t. e. the Roman Emperor) holding 
rule over Walarrice, I should conceive it an allusion to the first founder of 
the Gualic dynasty. In the earlier periods of history diis country extended 
from Walland— the country of die Walloons — to the Pyrenees. Hence the 
Teutonic adjective ' Waelsch' or ' Walish,' Wdch, &c 

The following arrangement will restore die allitention, which is not pfe- 
served in the present text. 

P. 18. Doil ic be sonje . Then in my song 

Secjan sceolde, I should say, 

Hwaer is under swegle Where b under thb heaven 

Selast Vuse The most generous 

Gold hrodene cwen Queen adorned with gold 

Giefe biyttian. To dbtribute her giftsy 

Do2 wit soiling When we two 

Sciran reorde To share her fee by our <*ln<firfKT 

For uncrum sije-diyhtne Before the illustrious lord (^ us both 
Song ahofan: Raised our song. 

The sense would also be improved by reading 'ham' for 'Vam' a few 
above; as we have in Beowulf 

Ibid, Da' ic to ham bicwom. When I had come home. 



I The Editor b re^wndble for tfacM tniubtioiis. 

* * F^reoVi^webbe,* or 'freoi5ii-wcbba»* wfaidi alao oocnn in Beowulf (p. 14& Ed. 



Tboik.)« b dearly from the contezt a poetical ezpienioo for 'woman.* Fbaabijy 
from its dciivatioii, it maj mean ''the wcaTcr of lore.*' — En. 
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In the lines, 

P. 19. Emercan sohte ic and Fridlan I suught Emerca and Fridla 

And East Gotan, And the Eastern Goth| 

Frodne and jodne, Wise and good, 

Fasder unwenes — The father of Unwen— 

there appears to be an omission; unless ' frodne and jodne' refer to Fridla, 
which would be a most unusual construction. At all events I should take 
^ unwenes' to be a proper name (Unwin?), as I suspect to be the case with 
'hreada* (Qy. Hread-Gotan?), and more strongly so with ' Wistla' (Qy. Vis- 
tula ?)y in the following passage : 

P. 20. Donne hreada here. Then the host of the Hreada, 

Heardum sweordum. With their hard swords, 

Ymb wistla*wudu At the wood of Wistla 

Werjan sceoldon Should defend 

Ealdre eVeUstol With their life their country 

iEtlan leodum. Agamst the people of JEtla, 

The passage immediately following I would arrange thus : 

Ibid, Deahte ic hy a nihst (?) Them in the next place in my thought 

Nemnan sceolde. I should ever record. 

Ful oh of Vam heape Full oft firom that band 

Hwynende flea; In the conflict flew 

Giellende ^ta The sounding dart 

On ^Tome ^$eode« Against the fierce host 

Far * leoht et (?) lifsomod/ rtad Meoht and lif somod/ 1. e, light and lift at once. 



Additional Note by the Editor on the Historical Tradition^ 
preserved in the Poem of Beowulf, and the Age in 
which the Action of that Poem, is placed. 

The historical allusions contuned in the episodical parts of this poem are 
so many^ so minute, and so consbtent with each other and with the notices 
contained in the Song of the Traveller,— an independent document,— ^diat it 
seems impossible to dismiss them as mere fictions of imagination. Indeed, 
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the mode of allusion which refers to them with brevity as well known eveotiy 
and the circumstance that they are never introduced as subservi^it to any 
purpose connected with the main action and narrative of the poem, militates 
altogether against such a supposition. 

It is true, indeed, that the narrative is mingled with much of romantic 
fiction : but a very short period, especially in barbarous ages, suffice to per- 
mit the introduction of ornaments, as they were esteemed, of this nature. 
The adventures of our Richard Cceur de Lion we know to have been thus 
embellished or disguised by the minstrels of the age immediately succeeding 
hb own. The Homeric writings afford a case exactly parallel. Neither the 
supernatural machinery of the Iliad, nor all the speciota miracula of the Odys- 
sey, prevent the critical inquirer from receiving as generaUy authentic, the 
historical and geographical notices scattered through these poems; and the 
scepticism of Bryant has found but few partisans^ 

Yet it is obvious that the attempt of Thorkelin to conciliate these notices 
with the later traditions of Danish story preserved by Saxo Grammaticus, 
resting on the most forced conjectures, and supported only by the most arbi- 
trary mutilation of the names of the sovereigns and heroes mentioned, is 
altogether unworthy of attention. 

While these pages are passing through the press, an observation has oc- 
curred to the present Editor which appears to tlirow some additional light 
on the period to which tradition assigned the events recorded in the poem; 
and this must evidently be a material step towards clearing up their true 
historical relations. 

It may be remembered that llrothgar, the king of the Danes, whose de- 
liverance from the fiendish enmity of the Grendel by Beowulf forms its pri- 
mary subject, b sud (canto xvi.) to have been engaged, together with his 
father Healfdene, in war against the Frbians, then subject to Fin the son of 
Folcwald. Now the same names, in the same succession, may be foond in 
one of the genealogies of Woden, the common ancestor of the monaichs of 
the Heptarchy^ or rather Octarchy, established in thb bland; and in such a 
position that, counting backwards from Hengbt, and allowing about diirly 
years for a generation, we shall be led to fix hb sra, and consequently diat 
of the contemporary chieftains commemorated in our poem, between 150 and 
200 years after Chrbt. 

The genealogy alluded to b that given in the Chronicle commonly ascribed 
to Nennius, but in truth, according to the earliest and best MS. lately dis- 
covered in the Vatican and edited by Mr. Gunn, compiled by Mark the 
Hermit in die tenth century. 

It must be stateld, however, that in the place of Folcwald, all the MSS. of 
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the Saxon Chronicle (whidh repeats the genealogy more than once), and the 
parallel or derivative authorities of Asser, Florence of Worcester, Matthew of 
Westminster, &c., uniformly substitute 'Godwulf.* The line as given by 
these authorities respectively is here subjoined. 

NennUu (Crunn's Ed»). Nennnu^GaWsEd.), Saxon Chromck. 

Geta Geata Geata 

Foleguald or Folcwald * Folepald (Folcwald) Godwulf 

^rni Fidn {Finn) Fin 

Fredulf Fredulf. FriSowulf 

Frealof Frealf FreoVolaf 

Vuoden Vuoden Woden 

Guechta Guecta Wecta 

Guicta ^ Gujta Witta 

Guict^lis Guit^ils Wih^ils 

r ' 1 I "* 1 i * 1 

Hors Henejest. Hors Henjist. Henjest Uorsa. 

Are we to suppose, then, that Folcwald and Godwulf were different names 
for the same individual ? or rather to conjecture that the transcriber of Nen- 
nius was led into accidental error from the common principle of association^ 
as being familiar, from the traditions above alluded to, with the name of Fin 
Folcwalding? 

Some of the earlier members of this genealogy coincide with the Danish 
kings mentioned in the introductory lines which precede the first canto of 
Beowulf (see the note subjoined to this article). 



In the hope that it may lead some one more familiar than myself with the 
earlier Scandinavian traditions to prosecute an inquiry, in itself certainly in- 
teresting, I am induced to subjoin the following synoptical view of the prin- 
cipal geographical and historical allusions in Beowulf, digested under the 
several tribes to which they relate. Many of them are completely disguised 
in the edition of Thorkelin. 



> Gale's edition of Nennius (c. 28. p. 105) reads * Fuin and Folepald,* which, 
firom the umilarity of p and w (p) in MSS. of the Saxon period,— a lource of comip. 
tion which has frequently affected the text of Gale, — is probably a misprint for Folc- 
wald ; the e and e being constantly interchanged by errors of transcription. A MS. 
of this Chronicle in possession of the present Editor, and apparently of the fourteenth 
century, mds * Finn and Folowald.* From the collation of these Tarious readings 
DO doubt can remain that Folcwald is the name intended. 
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1. OeataSy supposed by Thoricelin to have inhabited Pomerania and Ro- 
geo ; called also Wederas, Weder-geatas, and Sa^-geatas. Cities mentioiied 
as belonging to them, are Rafnsholt or Rafiiwudu, and Beowulfsburg. 

The Scylfings were the royal tribe. These are also mentioned in the prose 
£dday where they are derived from king Skelfr, and in Snorro. 

Their kings enumerated in this poem are 

Hrethel. 



Heri^d, 
killed by his 
brodier 
Hsthcyn. 


Haethcyn the fratri- 
cide, killed in war 
with the Sueones 
under Ongentheow 
and Ohthere. 


Higelac 

1 

Hearede. 



On die death of Higelac and his son Hearede in batde, Beowulf the hero of 
the poem suoceded to the vacant throne. Beowulf was in turn suoceded bj 
Wiglaf, son of Wihtstan. 

2. Dene [Danes], also named Deningas. The subdivisions North Dene, 
East Dene, Suth Dene, West Dene> and Gar Dene, all appear to constitute 
one people, the subjects of Hrothgar, and not independent tribes as Thorke- 
lin supposes. 

Their country was two days' voyage from that of the Geatas* 

Heort and Byrhtanburg, or Here-byrhtanburg, are named as dieir 
cides. 

The Scyldings were the royal race, derived from Skiold, who occurs in all 
the tradidonal histories of Denmark. 

The kings enumerated in the poem are 

Scef. 

I 

S<^ld. 

Beowulf senior. 

Healfdene, engaged in war with Fin and his Frisians. 



Heorogar. Hrothgar, married to Wealthowa. Halgadl. £la a daughter 

I 1 married to 

Hrethric. Hrothmund. Ongendieow 

of Swedand. 
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3. Sweos or SiieoneSy apparently the same with the Sueones of Tacitus, a 
kindred race with the Geatas, but; independent, and sometimes engaged in 
hostiiiiies against them. 

The Scylfings (as among the Geatas) appear to have been the royal race. 

Kings mentioned : 

OngentheoWy married to Hrothgar's sister Ela, killed in a war 

I against the Geatas under Iligelac, 

Ohthere. 

The Frisians and the Sueones appear to have been usually allied in war. 

4. Fresnas (Frisians). 
Kings mentioned : 

Folcwald. 

Fin, married to Hildeburh, engaged in war with the Danes under 

I Healfdene and Hrothgar. 

Hnaef, killed m the Danish war, married to Holinga daughter of Hoce. 

h. The Brondings are mentioned apparently as having been opposed to 
Beowulf in an expedition, wherein he encountered their king Brecca, the 
son of Beanstane^ at Heatho-rsemis; but the passage is very obscure. 

Incidental allusions also occur to the following tribes : 

6« The Waelsings ( Volsungr of the Edda), and the hero Sigmund (Sigurdr 
Fafnrsbana). 

7. The Wylfingi (the Ylfings of Hrolf Krakas Saga). 

8. The Francs. 

9. The Wioings. 

If there be sufficient ground for referring these traditions to the second cen* 
tury, the period in which they were originally compiled, considering the nature 
of the detaib to which they extend, and the abrupt brevity of the allusious to 
them as to well known historical facts, must assuredly have been anterior to 
the invasion of Hengist and Ilorsa in the fiftli century ; and the materials, 
therefore, from which the poem of Beowulf was afterwards composed, may 
have been imported in their train in the form of those heroical songs which 
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we Icam from Joraandcs and other writers formed a fiiTOurite amusement 
among the Gothic tribes. And that the Anglo-Saxons must have had poetry 
at this early period is a necessary corollary from the history of tbeir metrical 
system, which, as being common to themselves akid their kindred tribes oo 
the continent, must have existed at an aera anterior to dieir emigration. It 
is impossible to contrast the historical notices of Beowulf with the later tra- 
ditions embodied by Saxo Grammaticus widiout being at once struck with 
their superior claim to be considered as genuine records of ancient story. 

%♦ The succession of three kings of the Dene or Danes in the above 
tables, — ^viz. Scef, Scyld, and Beowulf, — ^presents a near resemblance to the 
seventh, eighth and ninth names in the following genealogy of the ancestors 
of Ethelwulf, as given in the S^xon Chronicle (An. 854) and William of 
Malmesbuiy. 

1. Sceaf. 

2. Bedwig. 
d. Hwala. 

4. Hathra. 

5. Itermon. 

6. Heremod. 

7. [Sceafy mentioned only by William of Malmesbury.] 

8. Scddma or Sceldius, 

P. Beam or Beowius : — [for Beowulf? — So Cutha and Cuthwulf are 

10. Txtwa. indifferently read in the genealogies : com- 

11. Geata. &c. pare An. 495 and 854.] 

For the remsdnder of the genealogy, see above, p. 283. 

William of Malmesbury relates the following story of the exposure of 
Sceaf (the seventh in this Ibt) in a boat when an infant : — *^ Iste ui quidam 
Jerunt in quondam intulam Germanut Scandzam (dequd Jomandt9 hittonogn- 
phus Gothorum loquitur) appuUm nave sine remige pueruluiy posito ad caput fru" 
menti mampuloy dormiensy ideoque Sceaf est nuncupatus; ab haminilms regiams 
illius pro miraculoexcepius et sedulo nutrituSf adultd atate regnavit in oppido quod 
tunc Slastpic nunc vero Haitheby appellatur. £it autem regio ilia Anglia Vetvs 
dictOy undeAngli venerunt in Briitaniamy inter Saxones et Gothos constUutaJ" — 
(Gul. Malms. De Gesiis Regum Anglia, lib. i. in Viti Ethelwulfi.) The elder 
Sceaf who stands at the head of this pedigree is said to have been a son of 
Noah, bom in the ark. This is apparently the addition of some monastic 
writer, originating in a confusion of the two Sceafs, and a misapprehension 
of the tale concerning the exposure of the second of that name in a boat or 
ark. 

Mr. Price, to whom the Editor is indebted for the substance of this note, 
b of opinion that dib exposure of the infant Sceaf b alluded to in the very 
obscure Introduction to Beowulf, but there attributed to hb «on Scyld. 

THE END. 



ERRATA. 



P«ge 

liii. 
xd. 



Line 



note ' for quoted, read quite. 

1 Jitr trewon, read Trewon. 

2 /or the earlier, read some of the earlier. 
17 for At length they perceived and beheld with joy that the beams of the 

bridge were 6rmly placed, read Then did they perceive and earnestly 
note that they found there stem warders of the bridge. 

Ibid, note *for bricje^weandas bitene, read brieve weardas bitere. ' 

xdii. 25 far he had ever shared the possessions which his chieftain owned * * *, 

read he leapt upon the mare which his lord had owned, upon its 
housings [g^th«]. (Sfuggested hy Mr, Price, ) 

Jbid, SO for * * * * It had indc«d been some credittothem to have then remem- 
bered, &c. read and with them more of the men than it were any 
credit [ue, than a sense of honour would have permitted], if they 
had remembered, &c. 

iMcf. notll *ybr maf^on, read ma iSon, 

15 1 for Generi (humano) datum, read A genere separatus. 
49 24 for ** When (continues the poet) the son of Eglaf had ceased from the 

praises of his own heroic enterprise,'* read *' Even the sarcastic son 
of Eglaf (as the poet informs u&) found himself on this occasion 
compelled to abstain from his usual arrogant speeches, and to 
acknowledge in silence the manifest proofs of the hero's superior 
prowess.** 
57 1 for brayod, read braved. 
74 26 for Scylding's, read Scylfing's. 

179 10 ' for Aut ubi sua, read Vel utrum juvenum istorum. 

189 4 for p. 72, read p. 75. 

193 16& 17 for fifty days and fifty nights, read forty days and forty nights. 

204 23 for lithis st, retid this list. 

231 6 of note^ senectum read senectam. 

265 18& 19y 2d coL,fbr Deah fSe hine read Deah te hine ealnej 

Ealnej se ymbhoga. Se yrobhoga. 
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